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THE STUDY OF THE TALMUD IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


AT the close of the period of the Geonim, Jewish literature 
in its various branches found a congenial home in Spain. 
Transplanted from Babylon to the Peninsula, it ripened there, 
and produced noble fruit. Among other pursuits, several 
scholars set themselves the task of codifying the Jewish Law. 
Their aim in this work was twofold ; first, to set the study of 
the Talmud free from the casuistic pilpul; and, secondly, to 
obtain clear and definite decisions (Halacha) requisite for the 
needs of practical life. To secure right conduct, they justly 
considered, is the purpose of the Talmud; its controversies 
are, therefore, at best, not an end, but only means to an end. 
And indeed the majority of these discussions can only be 
regarded as ornamental appendages to the Torah. Even in 
Babylon many urged that the debates recorded in the Talmud 
had no interest for them, and that definite Halacha was what 
they needed. Their demands received attention. Some of 
the greatest scholars in Babylon compiled Digests of Jewish 
Law, e.g., Halachot Gedoloth, Halachot Pesukoth. In the 
eleventh century, when Jewish studies were already firmly 
established in Spain, this short and straight road became the 
main thoroughfare for scholars. Some wrote digests of the 
rules relating to some particular side of practical religious 
life. To this class of works belongs the xm722 NND571 of R. 
Samuel ha-Nagid of Cordova, the Halachot of R. Isaac ben 
Judah ibn Giat, the Book of the Seasons, of R. Judah ben Bar- 
zillai of Barcelona. Others simply compiled the substance of 
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the accepted Talmudic teaching, retaining the original phra- 
seology. The most notable example of this form of literary 
activity is the Hilchot R. Yitzchak Alfasi. These methods 
came into use because they answered to the needs of the 
times. The publication of Alfasi’s work was hailed with 
delight as offering a relief from the burden of the Pilpul. 
Many eminent scholars of that period made it their business 
to render it as complete and correct as possible. Especially 
deserving of credit for their labours in this direction are the 
Talmudists of Provence. R. Meshullam ben Moses of Bédres 
includes in his Supplement halachot omitted by Alfasi, and 
replies to the hostile criticisms on that author’s work. Others, 
like Jonathan ben David Cohen of Lunel, and Isaac Abamari 
of Marseilles, the author of Ha-ittur, wrote commentaries on 
it. Others again, as, for example, R. Ephraim, Alfasi’s pupil, 
R. Zerachia Halevi, author of the Maor, and R. Abraham ben 
David of Pasquiéres, furnished it with glosses and critical 
notes. It must not be supposed that any of those scholars 
who supplemented, elucidated or criticised Alfasi’s work, had 
the least intention of destroying or diminishing its authority. 
Their motive was a thoroughly praiseworthy one. It was 
just because they ungrudingly recognised its importance that 
they so zealously laboured to correct its errors, and supply its 
deficiencies. 

This tendency to curtail the Talmud and extract its essence 
reached its highest stage of development in Maimonides. 
With the object of facilitating and popularising the study of 
the Law, he resolved to collect all its precepts, and present 
them in a clear and concise form, eschewing discursive and 
prolix discussions, He unreservedly declared, in his Treatise 
on the Resurrection, that if the whole TaJmud could have been 
condensed within the limits of one chapter, he would not have 
taken up two. Maimonides, always open and straightfor- 
ward, fearlessly stated that his object in writing a Compen- 
dium of the Oral Law was to put on one side everything 
extraneous to the Halacha. For of what use, he asked, in his 
letter to Aknin, are Rabbinical discussions, controversies, 
questions, answers, and subtle distinctions to those who wish 
to learn their practical duties? These discussions, he thought, 
were not merely superfluous, but prejudicial. 

Pilpulim were, in his opinion, a waste of time. He thoroughly 
appreciated the fact that it was not everyone who could obtain 
a knowledge of the requirements of our religion by a study of 
the Talmud, the method and style of which are too difficult 
for the generality of readers. The writings of the Geonim, 
again, were not entirely satisfactory. In his time they were 
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not yet fully understood, and were but ill-suited for purposes 
of instruction in the definite Halacha. All these considera- 
tions induced him to compile a work, clearly exhibiting the 
results of the Oral Law; a work which should serve, in the 
first place, as a text book to be studied without controversy ; 
and, in the second, as a book of reference for those whose 


office required them to give legal decisions, or who wished to 


ascertain the Jaw on any subject for themselves. It was to 
present, in a ready and convenient form, all legal details, and 


thus render all other works superfluous. 


Maimonides’ admirable work caused a great stir on its first 
appearance. It was eagerly and universally studied. Nor 
did it lack detractors. If hostile critics found fault with its 
author for omitting to mention the authorities whence he 
drew his results, they too, however, admitted its important 
and unprecedented character. If hostile criticism confessed so 
much, the encomiums of its admirers may be imagined. Most 
of the Rabbis in Africa and Spain regarded it as the quint- 
essence of the Torah. They studied it, taught from it, felt 
that it emancipated them from the bondage of pilpul. The 
author had written to his favourite disciple that he had com- 
posed the book, in the first instance, for his own private use, 
to save himself the trouble of continual researches into the 
same subjects. He thus hoped to gain the leisure he needed 
for philosophical studies, which, he thought, would lead him 
to a knowledge of God and his attributes, the summit of all 
knowledge. Similar considerations earned for Maimonides 
the gratitude of hiscontemporaries. Hispano-Jewish scholars 
cherished the same interest in secular as in Jewish studies. 
Linguistics, poetry, rhetoric, philosophy were sedulously cul- 
tivated by them. With all these pursuits we can quite 
understand how they lost, in a large measure, their taste for 
casuistry. They desired to be relieved from Talmudica] dis- 
quisitions in order to fulfil their many other intellectual 
obligations. 

In Germany and France, however, a different state of things 
had always prevailed. Instead of condensing the Talmud, 
and extracting its essence of Halacha, divested of casuistic 
wrappage, the French and German scholars added to its 
already unwieldy bulk a mass of new discussions. For the 
Talmud was to them the highest and most comprehensive of 
sciences; its folios contained, they thought, all that was 
worth knowing. The reason is obvious. Apart from the 
Talmud, they had absolutely no intellectual occupation. 
Their surroundings were different from those of their brethren 
in the Peninsula. There the general community felt an in- 
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terest in science, which the Jews shared. The inhabitants of 
France and Germany, on the other hand, were at that time 
totally ignorant. Their Hebrew fellow-citizens had thus no 
impulse from without to cultivate secular subjects. Even 
Hebrew and its grammar were studied scientifically but by 
few. R. Machir composed a work on Hebrew Roots, called 
the “Alphabet of R. Machir,” often quoted by Rashi; R. 
Menachem ben Chelbo wrote an exegetical commentary on 
the Pentateuch, to which Rashi frequently appeals in support 
of his explanations. Jacob ben Yakar, the aged teacher of 
Rashi, whom the latter described as his “ master in Scripture 
and Gemara” (Pesachim 11lla), seems also to have studied 
literal Biblical exegesis. Rashi’s commentaries often mention 
R. Joseph Karo, and Rashbam calls him “our colleague.” 
Before Rashi’s time, however, we find neither in France nor 
in Germany any literal expositor of the Scriptures. Rashbam 
(on Genesis xxxvii. 1) indeed expressly says, “ Our predecessors 
in their piety cultivated Homiletical expositions, and were 
never trained to search out the real meaning of the text.” 
Rashi also indulges in Hagadic exegesis; but still a large 
portion of his commentary is scientific, and in accordance with 
the spirit of the Hebrew language. His method of literal 
exposition was followed by his grandsons, Rashbam and Rab- 
benu Tam, unrivalled in France and Germany for their scholar- 
ship. The Poetanim may be here omitted, as most of 
them did not write in accordance with the rules of Hebrew 
grammar. There was thus an absolute difference between 
the Spanish style of Talmudic study and that in vogue in the 
north. The whole range of the early literature of France and 
Germany does not exhibit the least tone of a desire to syste- 
matise Jewish science. It does not contain a single work 
which aims at the concise statement of the laws that govern 
Jewish life, All the writings of this school which deal with 
legal decisions are full of discussions and distinctions, and are 
bulkier than the Talmud itself. The compilations of R. Asher 
and Mordecai are apt examples. It is a remarkable and 
striking fact that at the beginning of the twelfth century 
a new tendency already showed itself in Spain. Profound 
and brilliant scholars, steeped in the general culture of their 
age and country drew, nevertheless, their inspiration in 
Talmud from the French school, whose method almost 
entirely superseded that hitherto current. Before the period 
of Maimonides the literary productions of the northern school 
were comparatively unknown to Jews of Spain and the East. 
R. Abraham ben David’s Book of Tradition contains no men- 
tion of Rashi. R. Tam, Rashi’s grandson, is indeed named; 
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but he, too, was known to the writer only by report. That 
Tosafist’s fame was due perhaps to his intimate relations with 
Provencal and Spanish scholars. Abraham Ibn Ezra, for one, 
admired* him immensely for his Talmudical erudition and 
general attainments. But the French method graduall 

gained a footing in Spain, where it found appreciative ad- 
mirers. Two circumstances contributed to this recognition. 
The first is to be found in the leading part which the French 
scholars took from the beginning in the controversy that 
raged about Maimonides’ writings. Their extensive and pro- 
found attainments, particularly in Talmud, and their distin- 
guished piety, attracted a throng of Spanish students to their 
colleges to receive instruction from their lips, and induced 
many others to read their books. It must, in the second 
place, be remembered that the period was one of persecution 
in France as well as in Germany. Many Jewish scholars fled 
from those countries, and carried their learning and methods 
of study with them. During the first Crusade we read 
already of an eminent scholar, Perigors, who left France, settled 
in Cordova, and became the teacher of R. Isaac ben Baruch Ibn 
Albalia, a contemporary of Isaac Alfasi. He was followed at 
intervals by other learned men. Numerous persecutions took 
place in the thirteenth century, both in France and Germany, 
particularly about the year 1301, the date of the expulsion 
of the Jews from the former country. It was at this time 
that R. Ashur ben Yechiel was forced, on account of some 
charge, to flee from Germany to Spain, where he settled in 
Toledo. During this persecution possibly R. Moses de Leon 
left France, and took up his residence in Spain. The line of 
eommunication by which the French method of study entered 
Spain was Provence, which lies between the two countries. 
The Provencal scholars were celebrated long before the time of 
Maimonides. They accepted, developed, and helped to dis- 
seminate the French method. Of these it is enough to men- 
tion the following :—Zerachia Halevi of Lunel, author of 
Hameoroth, who continually quotes and discusses Rashi’s com- 
ments, occasionally also those of R. Tam; Abraham ben 
David, of Pasquiéres, celebrated for his strictures on Maimo- 
nides, habitually uses Rashi, whom he terms the French 
Rabbi ; in his commentary to the Sifra he mentions also the 
new French scholars, the first Tosafists; his father-in-law, 
Abraham ben David, the ecclesiastical chief of Narbonne and 
author of “Eschol,” quotes the French Rabbis in many places. 
So, by degrees, their system spread in Provenge, and thence 
found its way into Spain. In the generation after Maimonides 
most of the Spanish scholars had’ familiarised themselves with 
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and adopted it, and may already be regarded as the products 
of cross influences. 

Maimonides’ expectations were thus disappointed. When 
zealots disparaged and attacked his work, he consoled himself, 
in a letter to Aknin, with the hope that in the next age, when 
envy and the lust of supremacy would no longer warp men’s 
judgment, it would be universally accepted as the sole guide, 
and all other writings in the same branch of literature would 
occupy the attention only of those who have nothing else to 
do with their time. This confident expectation was not 
realised. Hatred and jealousy had, in the next generations, 
already died, but there were still many who took delight in 
what he had condemned as a waste of time. One half of his 
prediction, however, came true. Israel acknowledged, as he 
had anticipated, the value of his work. But the rest of his 
hope—that his compilation would efface all other halachic 
literature—was falsified by events. The method of the French 
scholars continued to flourish, and became popular in Spain 
itself. Maimonides’ Digest, intended by its author to check 
discussion, furnished food for fresh controversies. No book 
has called forth more casuistry than the Yad ha-chazakah 
itself. 

Towards the close of the twelfth and the commencement of 
the thirteenth centuries, Judeeo-Spanish thought experienced 
a complete transformation. Foreign elements were taken up 
in the science of religion. In the fields of religious philosophy 
the seeds of Cabbala were sown. And among the groves of 
Talmudic science, planted by former generations of Spanish 
scholars, offshoots of French Pilpul were set. The first to 
accept the French system of study was R. Moses ben Nachman 
(1195-1270). His first teacher was a celebrated Talmudist—R. 
Jehuda—whose parentage and birthplace are both unknown. 
He himself tells us, however, that he was a pupil of R. Isaac b. 
Abraham, a brother of R. Simson of Sens, and, therefore, most 
probably also a Frenchman. Nachmanides’ second teacher 
was R. Ezra, certainly a native of France.? In several of his 
writings Nachmanides’ quotes the early Tosafists, discusses 





1 Vide Collectanea on Pesachim, 117. 

? References to R. Ezra will be found in Josafoth Baba Bathra 28a, and to 
R. Ezra ha-nabi in Zosafoth Gittin 88a, and Tosafoth Shevuoth 25a. The con- 
text in Gittin, where R. Jehuda refutes R. Ezra’s explanation, clearly shows 
that R. Ezra ha-nabi of this Tosafoth is not identical with R. Ezra, teacher 
of R. Jehudah. R. Azriel is also frequently mentioned in Tosafoth, and 
must, apparently, have lived long before Nachmanides. R. Ezra and R. 
Azriel, who, according to Recanate Commentary on the Pentateuch NW’) ‘B, 
were Nachmanides’ teachers, were not the Tosafists of those names. As far 
as I know, they are not mentioned in Nachmanides’ Talmudical writings, 
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their explanations, and speaks of them with great reverence. 
Once he says,’ “The French sages have gained over the 
majority to their views. They are our teachers, who elucidate 
all obscurities.” These terms sufficiently indicate the high 
esteem in which he held the French masters, to whom he 
awarded the palm over all their contemporaries, and to whom 
he thought everything in the law was plain. In another 
passage,’ where he congratulates himself on his explanation 
of a passage in the Gemara, he writes, “I do not believe 
that any one has ever explained it in this way, unless it 
be one of those who know everything and teach everything.” 
Again, “It is impossible that the French scholars, thoroughly 
versed as they are in Halacha, should. not already have 
said this.” ‘This unqualified praise he did not accord 
indiscriminately to all the French scholars. He knew well 
enough that the modern representatives of that school, 
who pushed Pilpul to the verge of absurdity, were not to be 
put in the same category with their predecessors. Of them 
he said that “They try to force an elephant to pass through 
the eye of a needle.”* 

Nachmanides was modest in the extreme. In the letter 
which he sent to his son from Jerusalem he exhorts him 
especially to cultivate humility, “the noblest of all virtues.” 
An examination of his methods in Jewish studies and of the 
judgments he pronounced exhibits his deep reverence for the 
earlier authorities, and his dread of dissenting from their 
views, even when he felt sure they were wrong. Once, it is 
said, he expressed himself in the following terms: “Though 
this is not quite clear, yet we shall bow unquestioningly to 
the judgment of our predecessors.”* This extreme deference 
led to the complete suppression of his own independent views 
—supported though they might be by sound arguments—in 
cases where earlier Rabbis, and especially the Geonim, had pro- 
nounced a decision,even if no other authorities agreed with them, 
According to him, “any practice introduced by the Geonim 
was inviolable.”® The same sentiment made him their consistent 
defender and champion. Yet, without prejudice to our appre- 
ciation of Nachmanides’ noble virtues, his profound Jewish 
lore and brilliant secular attainments, we cannot but assert 
that this blind devotion to his predecessors was a defect. It 
forced him, sometimes, out of the path of strict truth. His 





1 Introduction to the Treatise on ‘737 °3°5. 
2 Collectanea on Berachot, 50a. 3 Chidushin Jebamot, 20. 
4 Asifat Zekenim on Chethuboth, quoting Shilté Ha-giborun. 
5 Collectanea on Megilla, 21b. 
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first attempt in the character of an apologist was the Wars of 
the Lord, an answer to Zerachia Ha-levi’s criticisms on Alfasi. 
His arguments in this work are often specious, and will, in 
many parts, not commend themselves to impartial readers. 
In his introduction he confesses as much: “ Though we do not 
conceal the difficulties and perplexities of the work, still we 
shall ever defend our great teacher’s (Alfasi’s) words, even 
when we are conscious that they are not in entire accord with 
the plain meaning of the Talmud.” In his old age he attacked 
Maimonides’ Book of the Commandments because its enumera- 
tion of precepts was different to that given in the Halachot 
Gedolot. He tells us in the preface to his Criticism that, 
throughout his life, he consistently defended the earlier 
Rabbis, and that his only desire was to establish their 
authority. This kind of defence, indeed, is “vigorous and 
rigorous,” but not very favourable te impartiality. 

It is very difficult, however, to reconcile Nachmanides’ 
modesty with the tone of many of his criticisms. His own 
productions he frequently praises, and dwells most emphati- 
cally on their excellence and truth. Innumerable are the 
explanations which he thus seals with his own approval. 
This weakness, common to many Jewish authors, particularly 
of the later school, and from which all Nachmanides’ modesty 
could not save him, seems hardly consistent with true humility. 
It is very strange, too, that Nachmanides does not scruple to 
blame others for this literary vice, of which he was himself so 
guilty. He quotes, for instance, a boast of R. Abraham ben 
David that he had never been anticipated in a certain expla- 
nation, and sarcastically comments, “The explanation is from 
Rashi. All that the author adds is the self-praise.”! And 
here we come upon the second fault in Nachmanides’ cha- 
racter. With all his modesty and piety he could not refrain 
from using the weapons of sarcasm and denunciation, a sure 
sign of intolerance against his opponents. Some passages of 
his rejoinder to the criticisms of the Maor are very cruel. 
We are not aware that this bitterness of tone was at all called 
for. He himself has frequently to admit that his adversary 
was right; and in many places, where he attempts a refuta- 
tion, he is fully aware of the weakness of his argument, and 
that its sole justification is the desire to defend Alfasi. He 
himself acknowledges that his work contains numerous expo- 
sitions of Talmudic passages which are far from giving the true 
sense, and are propounded because they are convenient for 
his purpose. 
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Violence of criticism is yet more marked in his controver- 
sies with Ibn Ezra. A work of Nachmanides which gained 
him lasting fame is his Commentary on the Pentateuch. It 
appears, however, that, among the motives which induced him 
to undertake it a spirit of rivalry and antagonism towards 
Ibn Ezra was prominent. His expositions of the Bible had 
already in Nachmanides’ time obtained for its author a high 
place in literature, both in France and in Spain. R. Tam, of 
the former country, corresponded with Ibn Ezra, addressing 
him as his friend, and once wrote to him in the following 
terms: “I ama slave of Abraham [Ibn Ezra], unto him I do 
homage.” Maimonides also valued Ibn Ezra’s writings, and 
in a letter to his son, says: “Abraham Ibn Ezra’s lucidity is 
like that of the Patriarch, his namesake.” Ibn Ezra’s com- 
mentaries were extremely popular. But certain of his ex- 
planations show a disregard to tradition, and on that account 
displeased the pious Nachmanides, who resolved to discount 
them and neutralise their effect by a rival commentary. In 
his preface he remarks: “ With Ibn Ezra we shall have an 
open quarrel, though we entertain for him a secret liking.” 
Of the secret liking there is little evidence, but enough, and 
too much, of the open quarrel. Nachmanides adds sometimes 
to his criticism remarks that are highly unbecoming. What 
can, for instance, be more offensive than the following: 
“Molten gold should have been poured down his throat.” 
The heinous crime that Ibn Ezra had committed, and which 
deserved such a dreadful punishment was only this—that he 
had rejected a Hagadistic and irrational explanation! It 
must be noted that Nachmanides himself does not accept the 
explanation, and takes refuge, in his embarrassment, in the 
mysteries of the Cabbala, the foundation, according to him, 
of the Torah.’ And so he repeatedly pours contempt and 
ridicule on Ibn Ezra.? 

For Maimonides, indeed, he did not merely profess friend- 
ship, but cherished a real love. In an Epistle to the French 
Rabbis he warmly defended that great luminary against the 
detractors who had impugned his orthodoxy and disparaged 





1 Commentary on &3°) ‘5. 
? In his commentary to MWY NM ‘5 Nachmanides says: “This man boasts 
of his secrets ; may he be stricken dumb, and no longer be able to deride our 


sages’ words.” In nbwa ‘B Ibn Ezra suggests that the phrase 15D3 })73t 
(Ex. xvii. 14) refers to the ‘Book of the Wars of the Lord.” Nachmanides 
thereupon comments: “ These words are nothing but a pretext.” When dis- 
cussing the meaning of Azazel, he ironically exclaims, “R. Abraham is a 
faithful confidant, who closely guards the secret. I shall act the tale- 
bearer, and reveal it.” At the end of ‘M)pina he warns the reader not to 
be misled by Ibn Ezra’s sophisms. 
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his scholarship. Yet he, too, suffered more than once from 
Nachmanides’ unmeasured strictures. In his Commentary 
(Gen. xviii.) he quotes Maimonides’ G'uide, and adds, “ This con- 
tradicts the Scripture ; it must not be believed.” On the text 
(Gen. iv. 3), “ And Cain brought an offering,” etc., he concludes 
his remarks with the sentence, “This will close the mouths of 
those who astound us with the reasons they give for sacrifices.” 
The allusion here is, of course, to Maimonides. As already re- 
marked, the tendency to invective was a radical fault in Nach- 
manides, too strongly rooted in his nature to be overcome 
by his humility. 

When we come to examine Nachmanides’ own character 
and career, he strikes us as a mass of contradictions. Now he 
figures as a zealous, fearless, and impartial controversialist ; 
and again, as a partisan of the early authorities. He appre- 
ciates and eulogises scientific speculation, while he is, at the 
same time, a devotee of the Cabbala, the spirit of which is 
antagonistic to science. A literal expositor of the Scriptures, 
he is devoted to homiletics and allegory, and expounds texts 
in the spirit of hagada and mysticism. These inconsistencies 
become intelligible when we contrast his intellectual charac- 
ter with that of Maimonides. R. Moses ben Nachman, un- 
like R. Moses ben Maimon, had no fixed rule to guide him 
in his study of Judaism. The latter’s researches clearly ex- 
hibit one sure principle, which may be expressed as follows: 
In practical religion every law and custom must be respected 
for which a reliable tradition exists; in dogma whatever is 
confirmed by common sense and consistent with reason should 
be accepted. But anything that science rejects, reason fails 
to support, and is destitute of traditional proof, is not entitled 
to our credence. Even if it be found in the Talmud, it may 
be regarded as the isolated opinion of an individual. This, 
however, is not the view of Nachmanides. His timorous 
faith and simple piety would not permit him to reject any- 
thing that the early authorities had said. The very fact of 
their having said it was, in his eyes, a sufficient ground for 
its acceptance. And thus, though he liked literal exegesis, 
he by no means neglected Midrash, which, he thought, con- 
tains the germ of tradition. Speaking of Nimrod, he animad- 
verts on Ibn Ezra’s literal interpretation of the phrase “a 
mighty hunter” after the following fashion : “ His views do 
not commend themselves. They are a justification of wicked 
men. Our Rabbis had a tradition that Nimrod was wicked, 
and that the phrase ‘a mighty hunter’ means a ‘hunter of 
men.’” Nachmanides manele states that Midrashic and 
mystical interpretations are traditional. Profuse are his 
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apologies for deviating from the Rabbinical explanation. “As 
Rashi,” he says, “who is so careful to follow the Hagadic 
interpretation, also gives the literal sense, we are permitted 
to do likewise. For there are innumerable ways of explain- 
ing the Torah, just as there are many differences of opinion 
among our sages.” We can also understand how, with his 
extensive range of secular attainments, he cherished so 
intense a devotion to Cabbala, on its speculative, as well as 
on its practical sides. In his exposition of the text (Gen. v. 2) 
he quotes Sherira Gaon on physiognomy and chiromancy. 
Nachmanides’ sermon also contains the following passage 
quoted by Jellinek in his work on Cabbala, Part IL, p. 5. 
“The Gaon’s remarks on the text ‘Male and female created 
he them,’ refer to the lines of the hand and the art of 
palmistry, which is connected with it and is still practised.” 
In his Introduction to his Commentary on the Torah, he 
touches upon the Cabbalistic combinations of letters. On the 
text “And Tubal-Cain’s sister was Naamah” (Gen. iv. 22), 
he refers to spells by which to conjure up spirits. There are 
many passages in his writings to the same effect which we 
might quote, but they would take us beyond our present 
purpose. Maimonides exclusively directed his attention to 
the practical conclusions of the Talmud. The object of that 
work, he considered, was to teach right conduct; it was 
never, in his opinion, intended to become a subject of study. 
But Nachmanides, with his casuistical discussions, made a 
science of the Talmud. Despite his panegyric of the Dishnah 
Torah, we cannot believe that he was satisfied with the under- 
lying motive and purpose of that work, which was to get the 
gist of the Talmud free from extraneous matter, and so put a 
stop to Talmudic discussion. All Nachmanides’ writings show 
that his own aim was very different. As we have already 
stated, he appropriated the French method of study, and 
transplanted it to Spanish soil. 

A Spaniard by birth, in sentiment and disposition, Nach- 
manides was an exact copy of the French scholars. Naturally 
keen-witted, he was, like them, an acute casuist and contro- 
versialist, most skilful in reconciling contradictions and solving 
difficulties. We might almost apply to him R. Tam’s remark 
about himself, “Even when two passages positively conflict, 
I can reconcile them, not to speak of lesser difficulties.” ? 
Hence his disapproval of new readings. “Emendations of 
texts are a great sin,” he declares? Naturally a man of 









1 Sefer ha-Yashar, 78 b, Ed. Vienna. ? Chidushim Baba Bathra, 134 a, 
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Nachmanides’ keen intellect, who did not find it a hard task 
to elucidate obscurities, reconcile contradictions, and justify 
existing readings, felt no need of corrected texts. We can 
well believe what later writers have told us, that when the 
Tosafot were almost forgotten, in consequence of the numerous 
persecutions, their place was taken by the Novellae of Nach- 
manides, which, indeed, are, in style and spirit, simply a 
branch of the old Tosafist stock. 

Nachmanides, in his extreme piety, also resembled the 
French scholars. His teacher in Cubbala was, according to 
some, R. Eleazar of Worms. This, however, is not quite 
clear, for, in his letter to the French scholars in Maimonides’ 
defence, passages from the Rokeach are quoted, in which the 
author, Eleazar of Worms, is mentioned, but he is not entitled 
Nachmanides’ master. This, however, is quite certain, that 
his books were studied by the younger scholar. Nachmanides’ 
acknowledged teachers in Cabbala, R. Azriel and R. Ezra, 
were possibly of French origin.’ Up to his time there was 
no scholar in Spain who showed such devotion to this 
science as Nachmanides. Steeped in its fantasies, he tried by 
the aid of the rich imagination with which he was endowed 
to ascend to the mystery of the Deity. In his views and 
sentiments, Nachmanides thus inclined, as we have seen, to 
the French rather than to the Spanish school. 

His relation to Maimonides is still an unsolved riddle. 
Maimonides was a man of logical and scientific mind; 
his religion was guided by reason, he reverenced the Talmud, 
and yet was not afraid of declaring some of its dicta to 
be the isolated opinions of individuals, and therefore baseless 
and unauthoritative. Maimonides regarded the Pilpul as a 
thorny maze which it was a sheer waste of time to thread; 
he derided the Cabbala and condemned its practice as a 





' It is not quite clear that R. Azriel and R. Ezra, to whom reference has 
been made in note 2, p. 294, and who were undoubtedly French, are identical 
with Nachmanides’ teachers of the same names. Doubt has also been ex- 
pressed as to whether R. Azriel and R. Ezra were two individuals or one. 
Writers, quoting from R. Azriel’s works, have called the author R. Ezra, See 
Jellinek’s Cabbala, Part I., p. 34, where four passages are pointed out in 
Recanate, in which the two names are confounded. This argument, I must 
confess, does not quite convince me. The confusion of names certainly 
proves inaccuracy on the part of the quoter, but not the non-existence of 
one of the scholars quoted. If anything, it is evidence that they were dis- 
tinct individuals. Riconti mentions them together, as we have pointed out 
in note 2, p. 294. In NWI ‘B Recanate writes, “ He (i.c. R. Abraham ben 
David) handed it down to his son, R. Isaac the blind, . . .. who communi- 
eated it to his two disciples, one of whom was R. Ezra, the expositor of 
Canticles, and the other R. Azriel. Their successor was Nachmanides,” 
These, briefly, are my reasons for mentioning both names in the text. 
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mania ;’ and applied the text “ The fool believes everything” 
to those who formed cabbalistic combinations of letters. 
Should we expect him to find a friend in Nachraanides, his 
exact opposite in all these points? Yet so it was, strange 
though it may seem. Nachmanides took up Maimonides’ 
cause against his assailants in France generally, and Montpelier 
in particular, with the energy of a sincere admirer. He 
defended the Madda and the Moreh, and emphatically dwelt 
on the integrity and piety of their author and on his 
substantial services to the cause of Judaism. Among the 
Jews of Spain and France, says Nachmanides, never has there 
arisen Maimonides’ equal. The detractors of that great lumi- 
nary were overwhelmed by him with a flood of indignation. 
“Out of hatred and malice,” he said, “have you published 
wicked charges, which it is a sin to hear or repeat, much 
more to record.” One who defended Maimonides so zealously 
must have been a true friend. But in this, as in so many 
other respects, Nachmanides was inconsistent. Although he 
refers to Maimonides in terms of exaggerated respect, and 
declares that the Diaspora had no counterpart to him, yet 
in another passage he condemns his opinions most strongly. 
We have already pointed out, more than once, that this was 
an uncontrollable weakness in Nachmanides’ character. We 
must not infer from the strong disapproval he expressed of 
some of Maimonides’ views that he was his opponent 
universally. Like all Spaniards, he was proud of his country- 
man and of his works. The eulogy, in his letter to the French 
Rabbis, of the greatness of Maimonides’ character, of his 
wisdom, goodness, and religiousness, are not the utterances of 
an antagonist. But this admiration and esteem notwith- 
standing, he refused to denounce, as some in Spain and 
Provence had done, those French scholars who had libelled 
Maimonides and placed his works in the Index Expurgatorius. 
The fact is that Nachmanides esteemed the French scholars 
as highly as he did Maimonides. He reverenced them as 
saints on earth. And perhaps it was friendship for them, rather 
than love for the Spaniard that, prompted his effort to make 
them change their attitude towards Maimonides and his 
writings, and his attempt to allay the storm their ex- 
communications had raised. The communities, he felt sure, 
would pay no heed to their denunciations, and refuse to obey 
their injunctions. Such an open contempt of their authority 
Nachmanides regarded as an insult offered to the Torah, for 
the scholars of France were, in his eyes, princes of Jewish 





1 Guide of the Perplexed, Part I., c, 61. 2 Tbd., 62. 
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learning, surpassing all their contemporaries in depth of 
erudition and in acuteness. They taught him their method 
of Talmudic study, which differed so widely from that of 
Maimonides and his Spanish predecessors. And he was the 
first to plant an offshoot of that method on Spanish ‘soil. 

R. Meir Halevi Abulafia, of Toledo, an opponent of Maimo- 
nides and of his philosophical teaching, was already an 
adherent of the French school. But his Talmudical studies 
did not make the same mark as those of Nachmanides ; the 
latter may therefore be styled the leader of the movement. 

The French Rabbis were opposed to Maimonides on two 
grounds. They objected, in the first place, to the Madda and 
Moreh on the score of the philosophical views enunciated in 
those books, particularly to the ideas expressed in them 
concerning the life hereafter, the resurrection, the eternity of 
the Cosmos, ideas which Maimonides had asserted were the 
teaching of Judaism. Such views French ears had never 
before heard, and French minds could not quite assimilate 
them. They had been accustomed, in all these matters, to 
accept literally the pronouncements of the Talmud. Here 
Nachmanides could not agree with the French school. But 
they also looked with dislike on Maimonides’ plan of condens- 
ing the oral law, and giving a digest of its rules without 
proof or discussion. Their antagonism, on this point, was 
founded on a radical difference of principle. The view of 
Maimonides and his Spanish fellow-thinkers was, as we have 
already said, that the Talmud is a means to an end; a science 
the study of which should lead to practice. The French 
School held that the casuistic study of the Talmud was an end 
in itself. Although the scholars of France, who opposed the 

eat Spaniard, protested that they had nothing against 
Waimonides the Talmudist, but that their sole quarrel was 
with Maimonides the philosopher, still there is hardly room 
for doubt that in their hearts they condemned his halachic 
labours, the motive and guiding principle of which were so 
re ay to them. This dislike R. Simson of Sens did not 
take the trouble to conceal. In one of his Responsa to R. 
Meir Halevi) he writes, “No one ought to expend labour on 
sealed books.” This remark certainly refers to Maimonides’ 
Mishnah Torah. And thus we have a French scholar, who 
was regarded in his day as an authority, publishing his 
conviction that the Mishnah Torah of Maimonides is unde- 
serving of serious study. The reason of his dislike is obvious. 
The aim of the work, which was to put a stop to discussion, 





1 Letters to R, Meir Halevi, p, 131, ed. Pars, 1871. 
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did not commend itself to him, opposed, as it was, to the 
method and principle of the French school, then and since. 

In the generation after Maimonides a reconciliation took. 
place between the French and Spanish schools, the latter 
adopting the method of the former. Maimonides’ principle 
had to give way before that of the French scholars.' R. Meir 
Halevi Abulafia, the Spaniard, completely accepted the French 
mode of study. Of this there is ample evidence in all his 
writings, and particularly in his criticisms on the Mishnah 
Torah. 

Nachmanides writes in one place, “I was under the necessity 
of asking R. Meir Halevi”; elsewhere he says, “I consulted 
R. Meir, the prince of the Levites. ‘The lips that answer 
aright deserve kisses.’”? Nachmanides and Solomon ben 
Aderet often quote him ; and all the excerpts from his works 
that have come under my notice, as well as his criticisms of 
Maimonides, convince me that he must have been a keen 
casuist. 

The next prominent Spanish disciple of the French school 
was R. Jonah of Gerona, a teacher at Toledo. He was a 
relative of Nachmanides and the favourite disciple of R. 
Solomon ben Abraham min hahar. He obtained considerable 
notoriety through his attacks on the Madda and Moreh. 
How entirely he had adopted the French system may be seen 
in the commentary to Alfasi on Berachot, written by one of 
his disciples, but mainly founded on his teaching.® 

The only exception is R. Menachem ben Solomon of the 
family of Meir, and therefore styled Ha-meiri. He states, at 





1 See Dr. M. Giidemann’s History of Culture and Education among the 
French Jews, pp. 67, etc. 

2 Collectanea Berachot, ch. 8, Likutim Baba Bathra, 33). The ¥2" refers 
to the latter passage in his Responsa, No, 392. 

* R. Jonah, of Gerona, was a kinsman of Nachmanides, as appears from the 
letters in which he bitterly complains of those who cast aspersions on the 
purity of R. Jonah’s family. See Collection of Letters edited by Halber- 
stamm, Nos.9and 10. In the Novellae on Alfasi to Berachot, ascribed to R. 
Jonah, but really by R. Jonah’s pupil, the passage occurs (c.i.), “Such was 
my teacher Nachmanides’ custom, but my master R. Jonah, etc.” The phrase 
“my master” simply and without additions, refers to R. Jonah. The author 
was also a pupil of Nachmanides, whose explanations he always speaks of as 
“communicated by my teacher Nachmanides.” When the commentury was 
written, both teachers must have been still living, for in the majority of 


instances the abbreviation 173’ is added after their names. Where by occurs, 
it is the addition of a copyist. The discussion about R. Jonah in ithe Shem 
Hagedolim is superfluous. My notices sufficiently demonstrate that he was 
a relative of Nachmanides. itis AW D and ADwWNA “Ww were pub- 
lished several times. There are also Novellae by him on Baba Bathra 
and Sanhedrin, for an account of which see Shem Hagedolim. Solomon ben 


Adereth’s Novellae also mention a DIND nday’D by this author. 
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the end of the Introduction to his commentary on Aboth, that 
his teacher was R. Reuben b, Chayim. The Shem Hagedolim is 
wrong in asserting that he was a pupilof R. Jonah. The Meiri 
composed a work in Alfasi’s manner, but in the Hebrew diction 
of his day, on all the thirty-six treatises of the Babylonian 
Talmud. In a few of these, the compilation also reproduces 
the discussion. This is particularly the case with the digest of 
Betzah, which is intermingled with Pilpul, so that we “might 
suspect it to be by another hand, but for the fact that the 
author quotes his relative R. Nathaniel ben Meir of ‘Trinque- 
taille, whose father, R. Meir, he also mentions as a kinsman in 
the Introduction to his commentary on Aboth. In the open- 
ing remarks of the first chapter of his treatise on Betzah, he 
quotes an explanation from his m™M7237 M2 which proves 
that the two are distinct works. He pays attention to the 
Hagadoth in many parts of his work, not merely explaining 
them, but treating them, like Maimonides, as of equal authority 
with Halacha. The Jfeiri was born 1249, and did not attain 
old age. Rashba’s Responses contain many answers to him. 
Solomon ben Adereth is mentioned by him in terms of 
commendation at the end of the Introduction to his exposition 
of Aboth. Excepting then the Meiri, nearly all the Spanish 
Talmudists of that period abandoned the principle of the 
early Spaniards, and followed in the footsteps of the French 
scholars, but the leader in the movement was, undoubtedly, 
Nachmanides. He was the chief authority of his time, 
regarded as the personification of Jewish scholarship, and he 
it was who gave the stamp and direction to the intellectual 
activity of his countrymen. From his time onward the study 
of the Talmud assumed another complexion. With what 
consequences? Novell multiplied ; casuistry passed all 
bounds, and gave birth to strange and unheard of decisions. 
And thus the fond hope in which Maimonides had indulged, 
that his work, which contained every detail of the Jewish law, 
would do away with the necessity of consulting other books, 
was disappointed. His expectations were only in part realised. 
His Yad was, indeed, generally accepted as an authority, but 
not as an oracle. The French principle prevailed and ousted 
his method even in Spain. The casuistic method of the 
Tosafot became the beaten road for Talmudists. The multitude 
of questions, answers, controversies, and discussions produced 
fresh crops of dinim. And these dinim, deduced from the 


argumentation of the French teachers became recognised as 
laws of Israel. Rabbi Moses ben Nachman was the pioneer 
who cut the path ; and it has been continually widened up to 
the present da ig 
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That things took this turn and that Maimonides’ purpose’ 
failed of accomplishment has, by some, been considered a good 
fortune for Judaism and the Jews. The French method, 
adopted by Nachmanides and his successors is, they contend, 
the sacra via which has preserved for us the free and 
unrestricted study of the Talmud. Maimonides wished, they 
maintain, to impose upon his people those decisions which 
pleased him, for the Talmud.' But how unwarranted and 
presumptuous is this line of argument! Every intelligent 
student of Talmudic methodology knows that Maimonides 
was not the originator of the spo» (fixed and final practical 
conclusions). Ever since the close of the Talmud, the Geonim 
and their successors never swerved from the spon. Even if 
it were true that Maimonides forged these fetters, would it 
have been such a dreadful calamity to wear them? Was it he 
who added dinim? Does his codex contain a larger number 
than those in force at present after the French method has 
triumphed, and the boasted free and unimpeded investigation 
has done its work? The burdens which Maimonides’ final 
decisions imposed on Judaism and the Jewish people have 
been multiplied sevenfold by the casuistic method which is 
termed “Free Investigation of the Talmud.” Ever since 
Maimonides’ clear and simple principle was set aside, the 
Jewish Code has become bulkier; the multitude of dinim and 
minhagim has increased inordinately. This is the whole result 
of the suppression of the principle advocated by Maimonides. 

The contention that Maimonides’ work was prejudicial to 
the true interests of Judaism, because of its rigidity, is un- 
tenable. “Our sages’ words resemble goads, by aid of which 
the spiritual leaders of every age and country can lead their 
| flocks in the direction which the varying circumstances of 

time and place render expedient. Maimonides’ sentences are 
fixed nails that cannot be moved from their place. By his 
decisions he sought to remove all doubts and prevent 
differences; not in the manner of the Mishnah, which gives 
conflicting views of rabbis, so that future generations 
might know both sides, and select either according to the 
needs of the times.”? As if the decisions and compromises 
of the Talmud were not already fixed in the days of the 
Geonim and their successors, long before Maimonides’ time ! 
Was he the first to say of the Talmud: “ One must neither add 
to nor take from it ?” It is absurd to judge Maimonides and his 
time by the standard of the Mishnah and its age. The standard 
of the Mishnah was different to that of the Mishnat Torah. 


1 §, D. Luzzato, Kerem Chemed, Vol. IIL., p. 66; ae ! 
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R. Jehuda the Prince’s object: was to — all the Halacha, 
whether it was universally or only partially accepted, whether 
it was clear or doubtful. The material was left to the scholars 
of future generations to elaborate. The Talmudic doctors did 
their duty and thoroughly threshed out the Mishnah. Their 
debates again formed the subjects for future discussions. But 
neither the Mishnah nor the Talmud was intended by the 
compilers to be binding universally and in every detail. Were 
their intentions carried out? After the close of the Talmud, 
every one of its sentences become not a hard “nail,” but a 
living tree with many boughs, each of which drooped under a 
weight of legal fruit. And now who meant well with Judaism 
and the Jewish people; Maimonides with his fixed and rigid 
rules, or those who did not venture to abrogate any one of 
these, but added another to each rule? The result of this 
lauded “free” research was not to shift the yoke of the 
s7pos, but to increase its weight. The wisdom of the 
“untrammelled investigators” has created a large number of 
laws of which our ancestors were in happy ignorance. 

As we have already explained, the introduction of the 
French principle of Talmudic study into Spain was due to the 
influence of Nachmanides. In another department of litera- 
ture, also, a new order of things arose, in which Nachmanides 
took a leading part. I refer to the Cabbala, which began to 
flourish in his days. The Cabbala made a most powerful 
impression on the minds of Spanish scholars, and modified 
not only their beliefs, but also their practice of Scriptural and 
traditional Judaism. It is quite true that in earlier times 
esoteric studies already existed. Combinations of the letters 
of the Divine names, amulets, charms, and the belief in their 
efficacy, had obtained wide currency among learned and 
simple. References to the employment of sacred names, to 
Ezekiel’s vision, the cosmogony, spiritual sanctuaries, angel- 
ology, ete. will be found in the Talmud and Midrashim. 
These subjects engaged the minds of men in very early times 
indeed.' The same tendency continued, without interruption, 
during the a of the early Geonim. There were many in 
Babylon who made use of the sacred names. of the Deity, 
practised exorcisms, put faith in Cabbalistic thaumaturgy, 
and were fully convinced that Elijah would appear to those 
individuals who had penetrated into the mystery of the Deity 
and the “secrets of the Law.” According to Hai Gaon, these 
beliefs were particularly luxuriant in Sura, near Babylon, 
where the Jews learnt them from the Chaldeans.’ In Spain, 





2 PY WI Nt, part I, chap. £3. 2 Ibid IV., passim. 
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however, as one result of diffused scientific culture, such creeds 
and practices were the exception rather than the rule. 
Eminent scientists looked with disfavour on this pseudo- 
science, and discredited its pretensions. Before the time of 
Nachmanides and his teachers, we do not find in the Peninsula 
proficient Cabbalists or students brooding on the mysteries of 
the universe in the fashion of the Cabbalists of the twelfth 
century. In the whole of ancient. Jewish literature there is 
no book that has given so much occasion for Cabbalistic inter- 
pretation as the Sepher Yetzirah, but it is only later commen- 
tators who have explained it in this spirit. Earlier Spanish 
writers followed their usual scientific methods in its exposi- 
tion. Nachmanides was the first Spaniard who was at the 
same time a Cabbalistic hermeneutist of the book. Dr. Jelli- 
nek, it is true, maintains that R. Azriel, the teacher of Nach- 
Ianides, was the author of the commentary on the Sepher 
Yetsirah, usually ascribed to the latter! Dr. Jellinek, how- 
ever, expresses a different opinion in other parts of his work, 
and, therefore, appears to be uncertain on the subject. After 
a careful examination of the commentary,I fail to find the 
least reason for doubting that Nachmanides was the author. 
Its brief and enigmatic style suggests comparison with Nach- 
manides’ Cabbalistic comments in his exposition of the Penta- 
teuch. As early as the second generation after his death the 
work was attributed to Nachmanides, and it is hardly likely 
that scholars were even then mistaken as to the authorship.” 
Maimonides explicitly discredited the Cabbalists and condemned 
the folly of those who write amulets. “Such things,” he 
says, “no sane person will listen to, far less believe.”* He 
warns his readers against their use, terms those mad “ who 
turn the ineffable name into folly.”* “Their combinations 
are nothing but falsehood, the invention of fools.”’> How is 
it that these beliefs became rampant since Nachmanides’ 
time? We are irresistibly driven to the conclusion that, as 
he reintroduced the old methods of Talmudic studies, so he 
re-established the science of Cabbala. Nachmanides, the most 
prominent figure in his age and country, learned in science, 





' Cabbala IL., p. 34, but contrast p. 40, note 5 and L., p. 10. 


? The introduction to the D°noN ND WH, assigned to R. Perez Ha-cohen, 
teacher of 1339 (not R. Perez the Tosafist), quotes Nachmanides on the 
Sepher Yetzirah for a definition of 11D’. The quotation is to be found word 
for word in the commentary on the Yetzirah, ch.i., p.4. Another quotation 
in the fifth chapter of the pndx N37 I have been unable to find in our 
incomplete editions of the commentary. 

3 Guide, c. 61 4 Commentary on the Mishnah, Sotah, ch, ii. 
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almost unrivalled in his knowledge of Bible, Mishnah, Tal- 
mud, philosophy, mathematics, medicine, and other branches 
of knowledge, esteemed Cabbala, studied it deeply, and styled 
it the way of truth. How could contemporary scholars help 
being influenced by so illustrious an example? And, indeed, 
during his life, and still more in the next generation, Cabbala 
grew in favour among the Spaniards. This was no chance 
coincidence. Soon after Nachmanides had set the example, the 
composition and publication of works on Cabbala began, 
and continued till the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 
Nachmanides himself, it seems, disapproved of this publicity. 
In the introduction to his commentary on the Pentateuch, he 
warns the reader not to attempt to guess at the meaning of 
the allusions to the “Secrets of the Law,” scattered here and 
there in that work. And in all his Cabbalistic expositions, he 
conceals far more than he reveals. Again and again he re- 
marks that it is not well to dilate on such topics in books. 
But what weight could such a recommendation carry when 
he himself failed to act up to it? The comparative length or 
brevity of his mystical comments is immaterial. If anything, 
their brevity only served to stimulate curiosity as to their 
meaning. The wish for reticence that he professed was not 
respected. R. Isaac of Acco, said to have been one of his dis- 
ciples, elucidated the mystical passages of his commentaries in 
a book called Meirot Enayim. R. Shem Tob ben R. Abraham 
Gaon wrote a work entitled eter Shem Tob, with the same 
intent.!. The second generation after Nachmanides witnessed 
the apogee of Cabbala in Spain. Authors devoted special 
attention to the subject. Then appeared the Zohar, ascribed 
to Simeon ben Yochai, the Tanaite. Critics are agreed that 
this authorship is spurious. The real writer was a Spanish 
Cabbalist, who lived after Nachmanides. Many more works 
of the same class were then produced in Spain.” The desire 





1 Mazref la-chechmah, 34a. 
? The Zhar is attributed by some, ¢.g. Yuchasin, ed. Amsterdam, and 


Yuchasin ha-shalem, to Moses de Leon. Dr. Jellinek takes the same view, in 
support of which he collates from the Zohar and De Leon’s acknowledged 
writings many passages similar in style and sentiment. Landauer, quoted 
by Jellinek, Part IL, attributes it to Abraham Abulafia, on whom Solomon 
ben Aderet makes some remarks in his Jtesponses No. 548, which are quoted 
by Judah Chayat at the end of the preface to his commentary on N31 


ninbx, and requoted in 025 4¥D, 31d. The Spanish birth of the author, 
however, is undisputed. I will only call attention to Chayat’s statement that 
he compiled from the scattered fragments the larger portion of the work, 
whence it would appear that as late as the end of the fifteenth century 
the Zohar was not yet extant in complete form. See Jellinck, Part I., sec- 
tions iii.and vi. Itis strange, by the way, that this critic does not notice 
this passage. These two scholars, De Leon and Abulafia, composed numerous 
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to make a mystery of the science no longer existed in its 
original strength. On the contrary, writers flung the doors 
of the Cabbala wide open to all who desired to penetrate into 
its secrets. .A pupil of one of Nachmanides’ disciples, the cele- 
brated Cabbalist R. Judah ben Abraham ibn Gikitalia, wrote 
the Gates of Light as an introduction for beginners. He 
further laid down general rules and principles to facilitate 
the study of this science. R. Bachya ben Asher of Saragossa 
wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch almost entirely Cabba- 
listic, but in a style so simple as to make it easily understood. 
In course of time, Cabbala became very popular, and the re- 
luctance to discuss it in public completely vanished. Some 
wrote books expressly for the class of scholars, students, and 
the perplexed in faith, “to teach them the secrets of religion, 
and open the eyes of the blind.” By revealing these inner 
mysteries, they hoped “to bring back those who had strayed 
from the fold.”? The whole purpose with which the Zohar 
was written was to unfold to all students of Jewish literature 
those mysteries which were formerly the exclusive possession 
of a few individuals. The blame meted out in several pas- 
sages of the book to those who neglected this science, and the 
praise bestowed on those who cultivated it sedulously were 
not without their effect. Gradually the custom of introducing 
Cabbala into public discourses spread in Spain. These Dar- 
shanim are severely handled in the Mazref-la-chochmah, 12a. 
“Who gave them the liberty,” asks the author, “to discuss 
and invent mysteries? These men have done a good deal of 
harm to Cabbala.” Even if Darshanim here does not exactly 
refer to the preachers, still there is ample evidence in their 
published writings to show that they introduced mysteries 
and arithmetical combinations into their popular discourses. 
This is not the place to enter into a detailed exposition of this 
branch of knowledge. We only wish to call attention to the 
fact that its popular diffusion brought about a transformation 
in religion. Foreign conceptions were taken up into Judaism. 
Not only its dogmas but also its practice became largely 
modified through Cabbalistic influences. A multitude of new 
rules and customs came into existence, for the origin of which 





works on Cabbala. Worthy of mention also is R. Menachem Recanate, author 
of a Cabbalistic Commentary on the Pentateuch, and J1)$97 "Yb ‘D, most of 


which is Cabbalistic ; the minds N35, ascribed to R. Perez Ha-cohen ; R. 
Joseph Ibn Gikitalia, who, according to Jellinck, Fart II., No. 8, lived a 
generation after Nachmanides, and composed many Cabbalistic works, already 
quoted in the essay, and to be quoted in it hereafter, which helped to dis- 
seminate the knowledge of this esoteric science. Yuchasin wrongly gives a 
late date to Joseph Ibn Gikitalia, 

) Gikitalia’s Ginath Egoz, end of Part II. 
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we must look to Cabbalistic writings like the Zohar. Thence 
they found their way into Halachic literature, and became 
accepted as part of Judaism. Particularly was this the case 
with the rules relating to Divine Service and the Ritual. 
Many prayers, that are almost destitute of meaning, have been 
adopted into the liturgy, because they were composed by Cab- 
balists, and are now regarded with as much reverence as if 
they had been instituted by the men of the Great Synagogue. 
The sum of the foregoing is that from the time of Nach- 
manides Cabbala attained a large measure of popularity, and, 
in time, universal acceptance, which was, in many respects, 
prejudicial to the purity of the Jewish Law, and fathered 
upon it many laws that have no real authority. 

Codists have derived innumerable new rules from the Tal- 
mudic writings of Nachmanides, His Novellae were a favourite 
study of all succeeding teachers. His reasoning is, indeed, 
most profound, and his idiom very exact. Some who com- 
posed treatises on Talmudic methodology supply rules for the 
interpretation of the writings of Nachmanides.” His decisions, 
if the testimony of these compilers is trustworthy, were 
implicitly relied on throughout Catalonia, as if they had come 
from Moses on Sinai.? Of these, only a portion is extant. In 
completion of Alfasi’s work, he wrote Digests of Nedarim and 
Berachot, which his disciples named Pirké Halachot His 
Torat ha-adam on the laws of mourning and Niddah has also 
kept its place. The first part is full of casuistic discussion ; 
the second, however, gives, in Maimonides’ style, clear and 
precise rules, as also excerpts from older authorities. His 
Novellae on Gittin also contain conclusions on ‘2737 439°. 
These are not practical decisions, but only the final results of 
preceding arguments. One of his disciples, R. Solomon ben 
Adereth, frequently uses the phrase, “and thus my master 
wrote in the Halachot.”* Hence the inference might be drawn 
that Nachmanides wrote other Halachic works besides 
those just noted. It is more probable, however, that the 
allusion here is not to Nachmanides, but to his chief teacher, 
R. Jonah, whom he, indeed, mentions by name in another 
passage.” The numerous Halachoth that we have from Nach- 
manides’ pen sufficiently show that he adopted the French 
system in this department of study. His remarks on Cab- 
bala are nothing else than mysterious hints. He expressly 
warns readers not to indulge in guesses as to their meaning, 





' Shem Hagedolim on Nachmanides. 

2 Questions and Responses of W”3°, 415. 

M —— of &"30/7 on Nedarim, 200. * Novellae Sabbath, 21b. 
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for they could only be correctly interpreted by a Cabbalist to 
a Cabbalist. (Introduction to the commentary on the Penta- 
teuch.) His exposition of the Sepher Yetsirah (the Book of 
Creation) is also full of subtle allusions. Because he was 
careful not to reveal the “secrets of the Law,” it must not, 
therefore, be hastily concluded that he wrote none of the Cab- 
balistic literature attributed to him. With all his scruples, 
he could not keep Cabbalistic mysteries out of his commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch. And if he wrote these Cabbalistic 
notes, why not Cabbalistic works? The commentary on the 
Sefer Yetsirah already passed under his name two generations 
after his death. A close and careful scrutiny is, however, 
necessary to determine whether any work, of which Nach- 
manides is said to be the author, has been rightly attributed 
to him. His style in this subject is not as crabbed as that of 
. his successors became under the influence of the Zohar. And 
before we pronounce the commentary on the Zen Sefirot,! or 
the exposition of the Tetragrammaton? to be really by him, 
as they are said to be, we must compare their style with that 
of our author's certain Cabbalistic writings. The authenticity 
of the treatise on Fuith and Trust, hitherto uniformly attri- 
buted to him, has recently been questioned.* These details 





1 MS. Munich. 2 Catalogue Ozar Ha Sefarim s.v. W\VD. 


3 On the authorship of Faith and Trust, Dr. Jellinek quotes Landauer’s 
opinion, expressed in the Orient, that it is erroneously ascribed to Nach- 
manides. Jellinek agrees with Landauer, and gives the following reasons : 
(1) Nachmanides carefully avoided writing on Cabbala. (2) The exposition 
of the Decalogue in the Faith and Trust is different from that given in the 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. (3) Recanate, who quotes the whole book in 
his exposition of the Torah, nowhere names Nachmanides as the author. 
These arguments are, in my opinion, inconclusive. In Recanate’s ‘OyD 
Ni¥7, Precept 45, the remark occurs, “The mystery of the staves” (Gen. 
xxx.) has been explained by “the great teacher.” This term always refers 
in the literature of that time to Nachmanides, who is so quoted by Rashha, 
Bachya, and Ribba. The explanation of the “secret of the rods” is found in 
Faith and Trust (c. xv.), which, we thus see, Recanate ascribed to Nachma- 


nides. A passage in this work (c. ix.) beginning N7P0 px 917 ION 733 


WIV “TD NY, and ending INN }N DMD VY mind ww B'YN, is to 
be found, word for word, in Nachmanides’ criticism of DYBN W'NID DAD, 
the NY 'D, Principle II. Chayat in his Minchat Jchudah (c. iii., pp. 28 a, 
36 b) quotes a long discourse from Riconti’s NY¥ON yb, in which an expla- 


nation of the Talmud dictum OD’ pronnd myyn, “He who wishes to 
become wise should go the south” is given. This explanation is to be found 
in Faith and Trust,c.v. Against these considerations must be set the dis- 
crepancies between the views expressed in this book and those contained in 
the Commentary on the Pentateuch. One of these I quote. On Exodus 
xxiii. 20, “Behold I send an angel before thee, etc.,” Faith and Trust com- 
ments, “ The angel here promised is the one appointed for the blotting out 
of sin, the seraph of Isaiah’s vision.” In the Pentateuch ad locum it is ex- 


plained as, “The $s1371 N50, in whom is the Divine name.” 
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do not affect the main point, of which there can be no doubt, 
viz., that Nachmanides’ example exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on the general development of Cabbala. His example 
found eager imitators among his disciples. And, without 
exaggeration, we may say that it was he who gave the im- 
pulse to the mighty revolution which Cabbala wrought in the 
theory and practice of Judaism. 

Nachmanides’ innovations were carried far and wide by 
his disciples, and the majority of his Spanish successors. He 
was a shining light to his followers, who reverenced him 
almost as an angel. In the devoted attachment of his dis- 
ciples, he had his reward during his lifetime. A bitter drop 
in his cup was the conversion to Christianity of one of his 
most promising pupils, Abner, who became a relentless foe to 
his former coreligionists. Abner wrote many works on Jews 
and Judaism. Of these the Wars of the Lord and an Offering 
of Zeal may be named. According to Leo Modena, who read 
the latter book, its author must have been a profound philo- 
sopher, logician, and Talmudist. The Italian scholar was 
strongly inclined to burn the book, for fear that it might 
fall into the hands of one who might find its arguments 
unanswerable, and be misled by them. We shall not be 
wrong, perhaps, in asserting that philosophy and Cabbala 
shattered at that time the faith of many Talmudists. Philo- 
sophy led to atheism, Cabbala to Christianity. From the ten 
Sefiroth to the Trinity the transition was easy. There is a 
legend that this apostate disciple became a violent persecutor 
of his master, and embittered his life! That period was a 
troubled one to all Jews in Spain. The Christian priests 
harassed them with their arguments, and forced them into 
controversies on the respective merits of their creeds. Nach- 
manides took part in a debate of this character before Alfonso, 
of which he published a record, still extant, under the title of 
main mands. Episodes of this kind, and the circumstances 
of the Jews in Spain were, perhaps, one reason why the 
Spanish rabbis regarded the manners and ways of their 
countrymen with disfavour, and envied the simple piety of 





1 The nbapn nbwoy (Chain of Tradition) gives an ample account of 
Abner, and legends about him, some of which may, possibly, be true. The 
introduction of Reggio to Leo de Modena’s Bechinat ha-Cabbalah (the 
Examination of Tradition) dilates (p. 12) on Abner’s story, and states that he 
wrote a polemical work called Milchamot Hashem against R. Joseph Kimchi’s 
book with the same title, and another called Minchat Kenaot, to which Leo 
de Modena makes some allusion in his preface, quoted by Reggio in his Prole- 


gomena. Inthe Sap bp, “The Fool's Voice,” a section of the Bechinat ha 
Kabalah, p. 400, excerpts from Abner’s book are ridiculed. 
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the Jews of France and Germany, who neither knew nor 
cared for philosophy and its methods, but devoted them- 
selves instead with heart and soul to the exclusive study of 
the Torah. . Hence the adoption of their method of study 
by Nachmanides and the pious Jews of that time. Nach- 
manides openly and honestly declared that his ardent desire 
was to induce the younger generation entirely to renounce 
all scientific pursuits, and give themselves up to the study of 
the written and oral laws, which are the core of our being, 
and the instruments of our elevation.1 His object was not 
achieved all at once. There were still many scholars and 
students who regarded Pilpul in the French fashion, as only a 
waste of time. Even after Nachmanides’ death, some ques- 
tioned the use of Talmudic casuistry, and thought it would 
be better to learn the legal decisions, so as to have time to 
become proficient in other sciences. Yet the new casuistic 
method in Halaehic studies which Nachmanides introduced 
into Spain, gradually became paramount. His disciples 
extended and amplified it, and it has been the accepted 
method ever since. 


I. H. WEIss. 





1 Iggeroth Kenacth, p. 10, ed. Leipsic. 
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THE FUTURE LIFE IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 


I. 


Ir has often been asserted that the rewards and penalties of 
a future state had little or no influence on the Jews of the 
Middle Ages, and that, therefore, the history of the persecu- 
tions they endured becomes doubly touching and pathetic ; 
the tragedy of their death is not brightened by any hope of 
recompense, human or divine, earthly or heavenly. To show 
the erroneous nature of this supposition, the following pages 
have been written. 

With respect to the Old Testament, the barest summary of 
the most probable conclusions upon the subject is all that is 
here necessary. A number of books are accessible to every 
student in which the arguments and illustrations for every 
side of the question have been fully worked out. Our busi- 
ness is with the Jewish beliefs in post-Biblical ages. 

Neither the authors of the Pentateuch nor the prophets 
ever taught the Hebrew people that after the death of the 
body the soul would enter upon another life, in which the 
good would find eternal happiness, and the wicked everlast- 
ing pain. On the contrary, every action is to meet with its 
reward or punishment in this world. Good health, long life, 
plentiful harvests, and numerous offspring are held out as a 
recompense to those who faithfully obey the divine precepts, 
while those who disregard them are threatened with disease, 
premature death, barren soil, and childless homes. These are 
the recompenses and punishments of the individual, while to 
the people as a whole; liberty, independence, and victory are 
contrasted with political weakness, enslavement, and cap- 
tivity. 

Yot the Hebrews, like every other nation of antiquity, 
were far from believing that the soul perished with the body. 
The old Hebrew conception of Sheol, and the dream-like un- 
substantial life of the shades in that dismal region, is too well 
known to need further exposition in this place. 

Yet true as it is that the ancient Hebrews recognised a life 
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beyond the grave, it is equally true that they did not set 
forth a belief in a future state as a compensation for the good 
and evil of this earthly existence. 

To the old Hebrews death and Sheol are gloomy and com- 
fortless. Their most fervent prayers are for “length of days.” 
Sheol is the place of darkness where there is no remembrance 
of God, and his praises are unsung. And from Sheol there is 
no return. 

Thus legislators and prophets have only temporal rewards 
and punishments to hold out as an inducement to follow 
God’s laws, and avoid disobedience to his teaching. As, how- 
ever, the reward of virtue is not always bestowed in this life 
any more than is the punishment of vice, it was inevitable 
that the problem, so terrible to every religious man, how to 
reconcile the apparently unjust distribution of the joys and 
‘sorrows of this world with the idea of a divine providence, 
should present itself more than once to the mind of the 
Hebrew writers. It forms the entire argument of the Book 
of Job; the author of Ecclesiastes touches on it several times ; 
it is mentioned in certain passages in Proverbs,’ as also in the 
writings of the prophet Jeremiah,’ and in those of two of the 
Psalmists.* So early was the problem set, but it cannot be 
said that it has ever been solved. 

The conclusion of the Book of Job is worthy of note. The 
Lord appears to the persecuted martyr, and, in a series of 
questions, demonstrates to him the infinite power of the Deity. 
Job at last, in his confusion, is compelled to admit that the 
human mind cannot and ought not to scrutinise the mysteries 
of Providence. But this is not a solution of the problem ; it 
is only a way of showing that while the problem exists, it 
must for mankind remain unsolved. This alone is enough to 
prove that the Book of Job contains no allusion to a future 
life, and that the passages, to which such an interpretation 
has at times been given, bear, on the contrary, a wholly dif- 
ferent meaning, inasmuch as the author was convinced that 
the dying man goes, without hope of return, to a land of 
darkness (x. 21°), and lies down never to rise again (xiv. 12). 

Jeremiah, the Psalmists, and the wise men of Proverbs are 
all equally impotent to solve the riddle. None of them (not 
even the author of Psalm Ixxiii.) look to a future life as 
affording the slightest clue to the complex mystery. They can 
only take refuge in the firm conviction that God is just, be 





1 ji, 21-25 ; vii. 15; viii. 14; ix. 2. 
2 xxiii. 17 et seg.; xxiv. 14, 19 et seq. 3 xii. 1-5. 4 xxxvii.; lxxiii. 
5 Compare Della Poesia Biblica, page 540 et seq. 
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appearances what they may. Whatever the facts of life may 
seem to prove, any interpretation of them conflicting with 
God’s justice is erroneous. Before that infinite and in- 
scrutable power man, the creature of a day, must humbly bow. 

Little by little the eschatological beliefs of the Israelites 
underwent change and modification, and in the writings sub- 
sequent to the Babylonian exile we find the doctrine of a life 
beyond the grave, not merely accepted by the learned, but 
beginning to take a more precise and definite outline. 

The hope of being saved from the dark and dreary abode 
of Sheol, and of dwelling in heaven in nearness to God, is 
touched on in passing by the poet author of the late 49th 
Psalm. In this beautiful hymn death is described as the 
destiny of all men, which none can hope to escape. But in 
the fifteenth verse, the poet says, “God will redeem my soul 
from the power of Sheol, for he shall receive me.” The word 
“ Sheol” cannot here be used figuratively to signify death, as 
the poet could not express a hope that would be in contra- 
diction to his first statement that none can escape from death. 
It would, therefore, not be far-fetched to admit, in common 
with some interpreters, that in this passage the author hints 
at a diversity between the fate of human beings in general 
and that of those who, by their special merits, may after 
death aspire to a dwelling-place, not sad and gloomy like that 
awaiting the spirits in Sheol, but a region of everlasting 
beatitude. In later times, in fact, Sheol became one of the 
names for hell, or for a part of hell,’ and was thus changed 
into a special place of punishment for the wicked only. 

The question as to the fate of the human soul is clearly 
propounded in Ecclesiastes. Whatever opinion may prevail 
as regards the date of this book, it is obvious to all who have 
read it by the light of reasonable criticism, that it must have 
been written after the period of the Persian rule. It is un- 
deniable that the writer hints at the belief that the spirit of 
man has a destiny different from that of other animals (iii.21). 
He himself does not deny that this may be the case; he 
merely says that death is the common lot of both man and 
beast—what becomes of their spirits after death remains 
uncertain.? But subsequently at the conclusion of the 
book, the author distinctly asserts that the spirit returns 
“unto God who gave it” (xii. 7). This return is possi- 
bly conceived as a mere re-absorption into or a union 
with the one and indivisible spiritual essence, in the same 





' Erubin, 19a, Midrash on Psalms, 11, 7. 
? The “1” in the twenty-first verse is to be taken interrogatively, and 
not demonstratively. 
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way as the body returns after death to the dust of the earth 
from which it was taken, But even this cannot be asserted 
with absolute certainty. The author of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes is not a materialist, a pantheist, or a spiritualist ; he is 
a sceptic, and he accepts as positive truths only those facts 
that experience has proved to be unassailable. As a useful 
rule and guide in practical conduct he seems to borrow from 
the current religion the maxim, “God will judge all the works 
of man” (xi. 9), but whether the judgment is to be in this 
life or another is not said, perhaps is purposely left vague. 
One passage (iii. 17) is too obscure to allow us to draw any 
definite conclusion from it. 

As regards the Resurrection of the Body, a form of the 
doctrine of a future life to which some commentators have 
discovered allusions in several passages of the Old Testa- 
-ment, it cannot be said to be really touched upon anywhere, 
unless it be in the Book of Daniel (xii. 2, 3, 13), which 
certainly is not older than the period of Grecian dominion. 
All the other passages in the Old Testament! that speak of 
the resurrection of the dead do so in a figurative sense, as a 
symbol, to represent the resurrection of the people of Israel. 
Nor is the resurrection of the dead ever suggested in the Book 
of Job, because if the author of that book had entertained 
such a belief, the solution of the problem forming the argu- 
ment of his immortal work would have been found in that 
belief, and not in the inscrutable omnipotence of God. 

To sum up, then, all that can be gathered from the Old 
Testament (not including the writings known as the Apo- 
erypha) respecting a future life amounts to this: A belief in 
the existence of a life beyond the grave was popularly current 
among the ancient Hebrews, but their early writers and law- 
givers never transformed the crude popular belief into a 
moral and religious doctrine. After the Babylonian exile, 
however, the future life became more clearly defined under 
the double form of the immortality of the soul and the resur- 
rection of the body. 

. On turning to the Apocrypha, we find this statement con- 
firmed, as the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is clearly 
set forth in the so-called Wisdom of Solomon, and that of the 
resurrection of the body in one of the books of the Maccabees. 
The author of the Wisdom of Solomon, who was notoriously 
deeply influenced both by Platonic and Stoic philosophy, 
dwells in more than one passage upon the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality (cf. ii. 21; iii, 10; v.15 ff). To him (his 
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date cannot be earlier than the second century before Christ) 
there is no icogee any doubt that man’s destiny will be per- 


fected in another state of existence, where all the apparent 
injustice of this life will be abundantly rectified. 

The parallel doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
dwelt upon by the more purely Judaic author of the second 
book of the Maccabees. (Compare the speech of Eleazar, 
“Living or dead, I cannot escape from the hand of the 
Almighty ” (vi. 26), and the boast of the martyrs, “The King 
of the universe shall raise us up unto everlasting life ” (vii. 9, 
11, 14, 36), with Judas’s sin-offering for the souls of the dead, 
and the author’s approving comment, “if he had not hoped 
that they that were slain should have risen, it had been super- 
fluous and vain to pray for the dead ...... it was a good 
and holy thought, that he made a supplication for the 
dead that they might be delivered from sin,” xii. 44, 45). 

Nevertheless, though the belief in the immortality of the 
soul and the resurrection of the body was becoming more and 
more clearly defined among the Hebrews, there were still 
writers and thinkers who, even at as recent a date as that of 
the Grecian rule, maintained the old ideas about death, and 
Sheol, considering the former as a hopeless calamity and the 
latter as a region of gloom and oblivion. 

The author of Ecclesiasticus advises man to enjoy himself 
in this life, in which he will earn the fruits of all his know- 
ledge and wisdom, for “there is no seeking for pleasure in 
Hades ” (xiv. 16), nor can any there “ praise the Lord” (xvii. 
27, etc.). After these distinct statements respecting the dreary 
hopelessness of a life beyond the grave, another passage in 
the same book cannot be said to refer to the resurrection of 
the dead. Speaking of the twelve minor prophets, the author 
of Ecclesiasticus says that on account of their special merits 
“their bones blossom in their abiding-place.” But if he had 
believed that the dead would arise and their bones be restored 
to life, he would not have said that there was no joy or praise 
of God to be found in Hades, as the righteous after the 
resurrection of the dead would enjoy everlasting bliss and 
sing praises for ever to the Eternal. With his opinions it is 
evident that the writer intended the blossoming of the pro- 
phets’ bones to be understood as the invocation of a blessing 
on their graves, much as we say now respecting the dead, 
May the earth lie lightly upon them. The author of the 
apocryphal book attributed to Baruch held similar opinions 
respecting the dead, who, he says, cannot in Hades “give 
glory to the Lord ” (ii. 17). 

This variety of opinions is easily explained by the often 
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repeated fact, that whereas some minds are so constituted as 
to readily accept new ideas, others are so intensely conserva- 
tive that they refuse to entertain anything new, and, without 
first examining whether the novelty be good or useful, pro- 
nounce it harmful for the very reason of its novelty. 

This was long the case amongst Hebrews with regard to 
the doctrine of a future life. When the political and religious 
sects became more distinct, the Pharisees accepted and assimi- 
lated the belief that the destiny of man does not end with 
this life, while the Sadducees not only did not go beyond 
what they read in the Old Testament, but argued that the 
soul died with the body.' 

This being the case we are naturally led to turn our atten- 
tion to the doctrines of the Pharisees on the subject of a 
future state. Their teaching is contained in the Talmuds, and 
in the copious literature of the Hagada and the Midrash. 


II. 


It is well known that one of the chief defects of Talmudic 
literature is its lack of systematic arrangement, so that it 
cannot be said to contain a categorical statement of what the 
faithful ought to believe. Dogmas of all kinds are scattered 
through the Talmud and Midrashim in a confused and appa- 
rently incidental manner, as if they were supposed already 
to form part of Judaism, and the doctrine of a future life is 
similarly treated. The statements concerning it, though 
often expressed in short and disconnected sentences, are re- 
peated very frequently, more frequently perhaps than those 
on any other subject. We do not, therefore, propose to give 
here all that is said concerning a future life in the vast field 
of Talmudic literature, but only to collect and set forth the 
most important points, avoiding all needless repetitions. 

To prove that the Pharisees clearly and distinctively ad- 
mitted the existence of a future life, the following citations 
will suffice : “God has created two worlds—‘olam ha-zeh, the 
present and ‘olam ha-ba, the world to come.” This world, 
moreover, is not considered to be the real life, but as com- 
pared to the life to come, it is the vestibule or ante-room, 
through which we pass to the banquet-hall, and we are ex- 
horted to prepare ourselves in the “olam ha-zeh,” in order to 
be admitted to the “olam ha-ba.”* Again we are told that 











1 Josephus, Ant, XVIII. i. 4; Wars, II. viii. 14. 
2 Menachoth, 29b ; Bereshith Rabba, § 12. 3 Aboth, iv. 16. 
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one hour of bliss in the future world is worth more than the 
whole of our present life.’ 

It is necessary to point out here, what I have dwelt — 
elsewhere, that the expression “the world to come” has 
different meanings in different parts of the Rabbinic writings. 
In some passages it signifies the way in which the soul lives 
after the death of the body; in some the Messianic age, and 
in others the life of mankind after the resurrection of the 
dead. The subject of the Messianic age does not concern us 
here, and it need only be spoken of in so far as it is con- 
nected with the resurrection. As regards the doctrines of the 
immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body, the 
latter isthe one more distinctly taught in the Talmud, though 
the former is also very clearly and definitely asserted. Mai- 
monides was therefore in error, when with the intention of 
interpreting the doctrines of the Pharisees in a philosophical 
and rational manner, he maintains that in the Talmud the 
world to come (“olam ha-ba”) is only considered to signify 
the separate existence of the soul after the death of the 
body.* No doubt this was often the case, but not always, as 
shall now be proved. 

The two classic passages in the Talmud treating of the 
resurrection and the last judgment are in the eleventh (or in 
other editions the tenth) chapter of the treatise Sanhedrin, 
and in the first chapter of Rosh-hashana. I proceed to give 
a translation of the former—that is to say of the Mishna— 
and shall then proceed to examine the glosses and amplifica- 
tions of the Gemara. 

1. “All the Israelites have their portion in the world to 
come, as it is said (Isa. lx. 21): Thy people shall also be all 
righteous—they shall inherit the land for ever ; the branch of 
my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be glorified. 
But these are they who have no portion in the life to come; 
he who says there is no resurrection of the dead according to 
the Scriptures,t he who says the law is not divine, and the 
Epicurean. Rabbi Akiba said: He also who reads strange 
[foreign] books, and he who uses incantations for wounds, 
saying (Exodus xv. 26): I will put none of the diseases on 
thee which I have put upon the Egyptians, for I am the 





' Aboth, iv. 17. 2 Il Messia secondo gli Ebrei, paze 248, &e. 
3 Wilchoth Teshuba, ch. vii'., 2. 

‘ The words “according to the Scriptures” are found in most editions of 
the Mish na, but are wanting in the Cambridge edition, editel by Lowe, and 
also in the parallel passages of the Talmud Yerushalmi, Pez I. 1. Cf. Rab- 
binowicz, Varie Lectiones, ix. 247. 
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Lord that healeth thee. Abba Saul likewise said: And also 
he who pronounces the [Divine] name as it is written. 

2. Three kings and four private individuals have no part 
in the world tocome. The three kings are Jeroboam, Ahab, 
and Manasseh. But Rabbi Jehuda said: Manasseh will have 
his portion in the world to come, as it is said (2 Chron. xxxiii. 
13): And he prayed unto him, and he was entreated of 
him and heard his supplication and brought him again unto 
Jerusalem, unto his kingdom. It was replied to this, that 
he brought him again unto his kingdom, but not unto the 
life of the world to come. The four private individuals are 
Balaam, Doeg, Ahithophel, and Gehazi. 

3. Those who perished in the deluge will have no part in 
the life to come, and will not arise at the judgment day, 
as it is said (Genesis vi. 3): My spirit shall not strive with 
man for ever. The generation that built the tower of Babel 
will have no part in the world to come, as it is said (Genesis 
xi. 8): The Lord scattered them abroad from thence over 
the face of all the earth ”—that is to say, in this world, while 
the repetition of the statement in the following verse refers 
to the world tocome. The inhabitants of Sodom will have 
no part in the world to come, as it is said (Genesis xiii. 13): 
The men of Sodom were wicked and sinners against the 
Lord exceedingly — wicked in this world, sinners in the 
world to come, but they will arise at the day of judgment. 
Rabbi Nehemiah said: Neither the inhabitants of Sodom nor 
those who perished in the deluge will arise at the judgment 
day, as it is said (Psalm i. 5): The wicked shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous 
The wicked shall not stand in the judgment alludes to those who 
perished in the deluge, and the sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous to the inhabitants of Sodom. They answered him 
thus: They will not arise in the congregation of the righteous, 
but they will arise in that of the impious. The men who 
went to search out the [promised] land will have no part in 
the world to come, as it is said (Numbers xiv. 37): Those 
men that did bring an evil report of the land, died by the 
plague before the Lord—died in this world and by the plague 
in the world to come. Those who perished in the wilderness 
will have no part in the world to come, and will not arise at 
the day of judgment, as it is said (Num. xiv. 35): In this 
wilderness they shall be consumed and there they shall die. 
This was Rabbi Akiba’s opinion, and Rabbi Eleazar said it 
has been said for them (Psalm 1. 5): Gather my saints to- 
gether unto me, those that have made a covenant with me 
by sacrifice. The companions of Korah will not arise again 
Zz 
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[from their abyss], as it is said (Num. xvi. 33): The earth 
closed upon them, and they perished from among the assembly 
—the earth closed upon them in this world, and they perished 
Jrom among the assembly in the world to come. This was 
Rabbi Akiba’s opinion, but Rabbi Eleazar said that for 
them it has been said (1 Sam. ii. 6): The Lord killeth and 
maketh alive; he bringeth down to the grave and bringeth 
ee 

4. The inhabitants of a city condemned for idolatry will 
have no part in the world tocome, as it is said (Deut. 
xiii. 14): Certain evil men are gone out from the midst of 
thee.” 

This passage presupposes so many things that it requires 
some commentary. First, the world to come, olam ha-ba, is 
spoken of ina sort of impromptu manner, before any definition 
of its meaning has been given. Secondly, we find it stated 
that all the Israelites will be called to enjoy the beatitude of 
the world to come, as if they were all righteous and not even 
the greatest sinners were to be excluded. Those only were 
to be deprived of future bliss, who did not believe in the law, 
those who transgressed two commandments of no moral im- 
portance, and finally certain historical individuals and certain 
classes of persons, as for instance the inhabitants of a city 
condemned for idolatry. Again, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body appears incidentally in the statement 
that he who does not believe that this doctrine is taught in 
the Scriptures will have no part in the world to come, a 
phrase, which in the context where it occurs, certainly means 
a life after the resurrection. The portion of the Gemara, 
which touches on this passage, says that he who denies that 
this doctrine is found in the Scriptures is punished as he 
deserves—he denies the resurrection of the dead, and in 
consequence shall not enjoy it himself. There is therefore no 
doubt that in this passage the expression o/am ha-ba—the 
world to come—is intended to mean the resurrection of the 
dead. But it was not sufficient for the Talmudists to propound 
the dogma that the dead are destined to arise again; they 
considered it necessary to prove that this doctrine is to 
be found in the Scriptures. 

It would be tedious to repeat here all the strained interpre- 
tations, by means of which Biblical passages, similar to those 





’ Tomit what is said of the ten tribes, because, although in the ordinary 
editions of the Talmud, the 7osefta says (f. 110b), “The ten tribes will have 
no part in the world to come,” I consider the more correct versiun to be, 
“they will not return,” i.¢., to the promised land in the Messianic age. 
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used in the Mishnah Sanhedrin, are twisted into meanings that 
they cannot possibly contain. It will be sufficient to mention 
that two learned men, Rabbi Ashi and Rabina, with more 
good sense than their colleagues, deduced the doctrine of the 
resurrection from the one passage that really alludes to it— 
that namely in the Book of Daniel (xii. 2, 13). 

It is important to notice that in those discussions in the 
Gemarah, where the Sadducees dispute with Rabbi Gamaliel 
(Sanhedrin, fol. 90 b), they accept as convincing only one of the 
Scriptural proofs which he offers, although to say the truth, 
this special one does not seem any more logical or convincing 
than the others! :— 

It is narrated that a Roman emperor? asked R. Gamaliel 
how he could maintain that the dead would arise after they 
had turned into dust. To this question, the daughter of the 


-Rabbi replied to the emperor: “In our city there are two 


vase-makers—one makes his vases from water, and the other 
from potter’s clay. Which is the more praiseworthy?” The 
emperor answered, “He who makes them of water.” From 
which she drew this conclusion: “If then God has made man 
out of a liquid, is there not all the more reason that he should 
create them anew out of clay—out of the dust ?” 

In the school of Rabbi Ishmael the possibility of the re- 
surrection of the body was proved by another comparison. 
They said, if objects of erystal, which are formed by the 
breath of man can be mended when they are broken, how 
much more easily can man himself, who is formed by the 
spirit of the Most Holy (blessed be he) be created anew.* 

It is further related that a heretict asked the same 
question of R. Ami that the emperor had put to R. Gamaliel, 
and received the following answer: “I will tell thee to what 
this may be compared. To a mortal king, who commanded 
his subjects to build him a number of grand palaces in a place 
where there was neither earth nor water. They went and built 





1 Compare in the New Testament (Matthew xxii. 23-33 ; Mark xii. 18-27; 
Luke xx. 27-40) similar discussions between the Sadducees and Jesus. 

2 Most of the editions have here renegade, apostate (Chofer), but the codices 
and the ancient editions have Cesar emperor. Compare Rabbinowicz, op. cit. , 
page 250, n. 6. 

Compare Beresith Rabba, § 14. 

“ The MSS. of Munich and the early editions have Mina (See Rabbinowicz, 

op. cit., ix. 250), which we translate heretic, The modern editions have *Di7¥, 
ducee, because in the Talmud Min or Mina often signifies Christian. Here, 

however, neither a Christian nor a Sadducee can be meant; the latter, because 

at the time of R. Ami that sect no longer existed ; the former, because the 

resurrection of the dead was one of the dogmas of Christianity. Some kind 

of heretic must have been meant adverse to Judaism, perhaps a Gnostic. 

(Hamburger Real Encyclopedie, I., 127.) 
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them, but after a time the palaces fell in ruins; and the king 
told them to go and build others in a place, where there was 
both earth and water. They replied that they could not. 
The king was angry with them and said: ‘ You built them 
first in a place, where there was neither earth nor water, 
ought you not to do so all the more easily now you have 
both ?” And if thou dost not believe this,” continued the sage, 
“go into a valley and look at a mouse that to-day is half earth 
and half flesh,’ to-morrow it moves and is all flesh. And if 
thou sayest that takes a long time, go up a hill and see that 
to-day there is not a single snail, and to-morrow it rains and 
everything is full of snails.” 

Finally, we are told of a heretic, who said to a Pharisee: 
“Woe unto you, ye sinners, who say the dead will live again. 
The living die; how then shall the dead live again?” He 
answered : “ Woe unto you, ye sinners, who say that the dead 
will not live again. Those who did not previously exist are 
made alive; how much more then those who have already 
once been among the living?” 

But, as everyone must see for himself, such arguments prove 
very little. Such comparisons and hypothetical arguments 
cannot prove a fact so contrary to the laws of nature as the 
resurrection of the dead. It is, however, of no importance to 
us here whether the Pharisees argued well or ill; we only 
desire to show how high a value they set on the belief in the 
resurrection of the dead, and how they tried to prove it by 
every kind of argument. We may mention yet another way 
in which they tried to prove their point by reference to 
divine justice, which ought, they ail. to punish or reward 
body and soul together, since both were equally deserving of 
reward or punishment. Respecting this matter we are told 
that the Emperor Antoninus’ put the following questions to 
Rabbi: The body and the soul may both free themselves from 
judgment and punishment in the following manner :—“ The 
body may say, It is the soul, which has sinned, for the instant 





generation was held with regard to certain animals. 

2? Who the emperor was that was contemporary with Rabbi (Jehuda the 
Holy) has been a matter of dispute. The philosophical opinions attributed to 
him in the Talmud might suggest either Antoninus or Marcus Aurelius, but 
in both cases we are met by the chronological difficulty that Jehuda the 
Holy flourished after the death of these two emperors, As, however, the 
whole of the intercourse between Jehuda the Holy and the emperor is legen- 
dary, the identity of the latter is not of much importance, but it is a point 
of moral and theological interest to see what were the imaginary relations 
between a Roman Emperor and a Jewish sage in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, 


1 In the Talmud (as with other ancient nations) the theory of spontaneous 
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it has departed from me, I am like stone immured in the 
grave. And the soul may say, It is the body, which has 
sinned, for the instant I have departed from it, behold I fly 
upwards through the air like a bird.” Rabbi answered: “I 
will tell thee a parable, which this matter resembles, A 
mortal king had a beautiful garden, full of fine fruit, and 
laced two men to guard it—one lame and one blind. The 
ame man said to the blind man: ‘I see some fine fruit in 
this garden; come, take me on your back, and we will go and 
eat it.’ Accordingly the lame man got on the blind man’s 
back, and they took and eat the fruit. After a time the 
master of the garden came and said: ‘Where are my first 
fruits?’ The cripple answered: ‘Have I feet that would 
enable me to reach your fruit?’ And the blind man said: 
‘Have I eyes to see?’ What did the master do? He put the 
. lame man on the blind man’s back and punished both together. 

Thus the Most Holy (blessed be He) leads the soul back to the 
body, and judges both together” (Sanh. fol. 91). 


III. 


The fact of the belief in the resurrection of the dead is thus 
superabundantly established. At this point various minor 
questions present themselves. Will a// the dead arise again, 
or only the Israelites, or only the righteous? When and 
where will this resurrection take place? In what condition 
will the body arise? Will the life after the resurrection be 
eternal, or will it end after a shorter or longer period? And, 
finally, what becomes of the sou] from the day of the death of 
the body until the day of the resurrection ? 

The Talmud does not contain precise and consistent answers 
to any of these questions. The answers vary according to 
the time and place in which they were written, the influence of 
alien doctrines, and also the development of the personal ideas 
of the writers. 

With regard to the first question, if we accept what is 
stated in the passage quoted from Sanhedrin, the answer is 
simple. First, all the Israelites will have their part in the 
world to come, with the exception of certain specified sinners. 
But even the phrase, “have their part,” gives rise to some 
doubt. Does it mean merely that they will arise from the 
dead, or that they will enjoy the bliss that is to follow the 
resurrection? And here again we find some disagreement. 
Why, in the first paragraph of the passage quoted above, is 
the resurrection spoken of as a reward in itself, while in the 
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conversation between the emperor and Rabbi, the resurrection 
of the body appears to be the lot of both good and bad, in 
order to enable the former to receive their reward and the 
latter their punishment? Again, in a passage of the Mishna 
(Aboth, iv. 22), where the resurrection is briefly but clearly 
inculcated, no distinctions are made, but it is simply stated 
that as those who are born are destined to die, so those who 
die are destined to rise again. It is evident that these two 
propositions would not correspond, if a large number of the 
dead were excluded from the resurrection. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, we find it affirmed that the resurrection is only for the 
righteous: “A day of rain is worth more than that of the 
resurrection of the dead, because the former is alike for 
the righteous and the unrighteous, and the latter is for the 
righteous only ” (Taanith 7*). 

Confronted by such diverse opinions, it seems clear that 
the only way to establish some sort of order is to distinguish 
the different beliefs prevailing among the Hebrews with 
regard to a future life. 

At first (and this principally in the Palestinian school) the 
theory of the soul after death having an existence separate 
from the body was not maintained, and for some time there 
was prevalent the old vague idea of Sheol—a life beyond the 
tomb, where all the shades were united in a dreary, shadowy 
existence, deprived of all earthly felicity. Then the desire 
felt by all religious men of finding some way of reconciling 
the sorrows of the righteous with the dogma of divine justice, 
led them to conceive the doctrine that after a longer or shorter 
period, the righteous would in a new life enjoy the felicity of 
which in this world they had been deprived. But this new 
life was not only that of the soul, but also of the body, as if 
death were not annihilation, but only the suspension of life. 

It is possible that this doctrine was, as some think, first 
adopted by the Hebrews under the influence of the religious 
ideas of the Parsees; but, doubtless, their own religious deve- 
lopment led them also to find in the allegorical expressions of 
the prophets a foundation on which to construct a doctrine 
which many considered—what, in fact, it was—a startlin 
innovation. It was easy for the Pharisees to take literally 
such figurative expressions as the following: “I kill and I 
make alive” (Deut. xxxii. 39); “ The Lord killeth and maketh 
alive; he bringeth down to the grave and bringeth up” (1 
Sam. ii. 6); “ After two days he will revive us, on the third 
day he will raise us up, and we shall live before him” (Hosea 
vi. 2); “Thy dead shall live; my dead bodies shall arise. 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust: for thy dew is as 
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the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead” 
(Isaiah xxvii. 19); “He hath swallowed up death for ever, 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears from all faces” 
(Isaiah xxv. 8). Finally, the well-known thirty-seventh 
chapter of Ezekiel was likely to make a deeper impression 
than any other passage. 

At the same time, however, belief in the resurrection was 
mingled with Messianic hopes, and with a faith in the political 
and religious revival of the whole people. 

A more careful consideration must be given to that passage 
in the Book of Daniel, which, as I have already said, is the 
only one in the Old Testament (excluding the Apocrypha) 
that distinctly alludes to the resurrection. After having 
announced the gravest misfortunes under the Seleucids, the 
author promises the deliverance of the people, and adds: 
“ And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever” (Daniel xii. 2, etc.). 
Even the dead, then, are to enjoy the revival of the Hebrew 
nation—that is to say, the righteous among them—while the 
wicked are to suffer eternally according to the greatness of 
their sins. This general conception was subsequently further 
developed by the following reflections. 

During all the persecutions of the Hebrews, though there were 
many sinners, there were also many righteous, and among these 
latter, the martyrs were undoubtedly the most praiseworthy. 
Why, then, should not they who died in a time of national mis- 
fortune enjoy the Messianic revival ? If they did not, where was 
the justice of Providence ? If a belief in the immortality of the 
soul had once been clearly and distinctly conceived, the answer 
would have been easy. The souls of those Hebrews who had 
died during the period of national misfortunes would not only 
enjoy the felicity of heaven, but would moreover from their 
abode of bliss have the. happiness of beholding the fulfilment 

of the Messianic promises. But as the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul had not been formulated with absolute pre- 
cision, men were naturally led to imagine that the righteous 
would return to life again to enjoy that which they had 
hoped for, in a more or less distant future. It was this hope, 
which, as we have already seen, encouraged the martyrs to 
face undauntedly the most cruel tortures, and even death 
itself. We die now, they said, but the national revival will. 
come sooner. or later, and then we, too, shall be raised up 
to life again by the will of God, and shall enjoy the victory of 
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our people. This is “the world to come,” in which, as the 
Talmud says, all the Israelites will have their portion (except- 
ing some specified sinners), and, as will be seen from the 
following p e, it was taught that other nations were 
excluded from this Messianic revival, which all the Israelites 
were to enjoy. Rabbi Chiya bar Abba said, “ The rain is greater 
than the resurrection of the dead, for the latter is for man 
only, and the former for man and beast; the resurrection of 
the dead is for Israel, and the rain for all nations.” * 

This is the national side of the Jewish belief in the resur- 
rection of the dead. But, on the other side, Judaism passes 
the limits of a national religion, and if it is not actually a 
universal religion, it has allowed the road to be opened by 
which to become one. As in the literature of the rabbis, 
“ Jehovah” becomes “Adonai,” the Lord, the God of all that 
is created, his retributive justice cannot restrict itself to the 
children of Israel, but must embrace all men of every race 
and of every creed. 

If all the Israelites are destined to live again in a new earth 
and under a new heaven, this does not mean that only they 
are to be thus highly favoured. In fact the Talmud’s teach- 
ing on this point is perfectly clear. 

‘We have seen that Balaam is mentioned among those ex- 
cluded from the world to come. He, as is well known, was 
not one of the Hebrew people, and the Talmud consequently 
argues very reasonably as follows: Balaam will have no part 
in the world to come, but others—that is others not of the 
Hebrew race—may have part in it (Sanhedrin 105a). This 
Talmudic deduction is perfectly logical, because if all the non- 
Jews were to be excluded from the joys of the world to come, 
it would have been useless to mention one of them in so 
explicit a manner. It is true that amongst the Pharisees 
there were some who maintained the intolerant opinions that 
all non-Jews would be excluded from the joys of the world to 
come. But in opposition to this opinion of Rabbi Eleazar, a 
very learned, but very narrow-minded. man, there prevailed, 
the far more liberal view of Rabbi Joshua, expressed in the 
well-known sentence, “ The righteous of all nations will have 
part in the world to come.”? In other passages of the Talmud 
the righteous and the wicked are spoken of as having to appear 
before the divine justice, without any distinction being made 
between the Israelites and other nations, It is therefore clear 
that, though the New Testament repeatedly speaks of the 





1 Bereshith Rabba, § 13; compare Vayikra Rabba, § 18. 
* Tosefta, Sanhedrin, ch, xiii. 
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resurrection being the destiny of all mankind, this doctrine 
was already current among the Pharisees, and was merely 
adopted and subsequently taught by Christianity. 

o, according to the Pharisaic doctrine, will be excluded 
from the enjoyment of celestial life after the resurrection ? 
Among the first mentioned, as we have seen, are those Jews 
who deny that the doctrine of the resurrection can be proved 
from the Scriptures. The Gemara comments on this point in 
the following manner: He who denies the existence of a 
certain benefit, ought not to be permitted to enjoy it himself, 
for God rewards and punishes, measure for measure. 

The second category of those excluded by the Mishna 
contains those who deny the divine origin of the law of 
Moses. The Boraitha carries this exclusion to the utmost 
limits, and even those who consider a single verse of the law 
to be the mere product of the human mind, or those who 
' deny the divinity of the deductions which the sages have 
drawn from the Law’s text are doomed to exclusion. Rabbi 
Meir moreover says, He who studies the Law and does not 
teach it, despises the Law, and is therefore excluded from the 
resurrection. Rabbi Nathan considered that he who did not 
sufficiently value the Mishna would share the same fate, 
and finally Rabbi Neharai pronounced sentence of exclusion 
against those who, though able to study the Law, had neglected 
to do so. Rabbi Ishmael, on the contrary, considered “ des- 
pising the law” to be identical with the sin of idolatry. 

The third category is filled by the Epicureans. There can 
be no doubt that the followers of Epicurus are designated by 
the Mishna under the title of ‘“‘Epicuros.” The intimate 
relations existing at the time of the sages of the Mishna, 
between the Jewish and the Greco-Roman nations, explain 
sufficiently how it was possible for the doctrines of the 
Epicureans to have found not a few followers among the 
Hebrews. It was, therefore, natural that the Pharisee Rabbis 
considered those excluded from the enjoyment of a future life 
who denied the divine agency in the government of the world, 
and considered pleasure, however refined, to be the founda- 
tion of practical life. In fact the explanation of the word 
“ Epicuros,” given in an early addition to the Mishna, may be 
very well applied to the Epicureans, “despisers of the Word of 
God.” ? But it appears that at a later date, when the Gemara 





1 Sanhedrin, 99a. 

2 Maimonides included among the “ Epicureans” whoever denied that God 
knew all the works of man (Cf. Zeshuba, I1I., 8), which is tantamount to 
denying the existence of Providence, one of the chief points of the Epicurean 
philosophy. 
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was compiled, the real meaning of the word “Epicuros” was 
forgotten, and Rab and R. Chanina restricted it to those who 
despised the majesty of the law, and R. Jochanan and R. 
Joshua b. Levi, to him who despised his companion in his 
presence (Sanhedrin, 99 6). If we enter into particulars as to 
the sort of contempt to which the sages of the law referred, it 
is recorded that the wits of the period said: Of what use are 
they [the sages]? They read and explain the Scriptures 
for themselves, Or again they said: Of what use are those 
learned in the law ? "They have never allowed anybody to 
eat a raven’ or forbidden a dove. 

In the Talmud Yerushalmi and in other portions of the 
Mishna there are further enumerated, as excluded from the life 
after the resurrection, those who disobey the law, though they 
acknowledge its divine origin, those who transgress the cove- 
nant of Abraham and those who explain the law in a sense 
different from that accepted in the ritual (Sanhedrin, x. 1). 
There is no doubt that this is the meaning of the most 
ancient text, but the Gemara, on the contrary, explains it to 
signify the man who transgresses the precepts of the law in 
public. R. Eleazar added to the list him who treated sacred 
things as if they were profane, him who did not keep the 
solemn feasts, and him who shamed his companion in public ; 
he also follows the Mishna in counting as sinners those who 
explain the law in a different sense from that accepted by the 
ritual. 

The opinion of R. Akiba, that he who reads strange books 
is to be reckoned among the sinners, is also worthy of note, 
first, on account of its intolerant severity, and secondly, 
because it naturally occurs to us to ask what is meant by 
the Rabbi’s “strange” books. The first explanation given 
in the Gemara (1000), that strange books mean heretical 
books, seems to us the most acceptable. The opinion which 
includes Ecclesiasticus among prohibited books is groundless, 
as the book of the son of Sirach is not only quoted in the 
Talmud as one of sound doctrine, but is invested with almost 
religious authority. It is therefore important to observe that 
the Talmud Yerushalmi teaches that the works of Homer 
and all others written from that time forward may be read 
like any other literature. It is thus clearly evident that 
the Pharisees, at least at certain times and in certain schools, 
did not prohibit the study of foreign literature. 





1 Mentioned Leviticus xi. 15 among the birds prohibited for food. 
2 Aboth, III.,11; Aboth of R. Nathan, 54; cf. Baba Afezia, 68b, the last 
part of which is attributed to Rabbi Chanina. 
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Rabbi Chanina included the adulterer in the list of sinners, 
but held that his sin was considered expiated if he had 
suffered for it the penalty of death (Baba Mezia, 58d). 

We find further that Rabbi Eleazar considered that the 
proud would be excluded from the resurrection, which he 
distinctly declares to be the reward of humility (Sota 5a). 
According to others, all those who are ignorant of the law, or 
at least those who have not in some degree aided or been 
useful to those who study it, are excluded from the blessed- 
ness of the resurrection (Chethuboth 111a). But this exces- 
sively severe view was not generally adopted. 

In another passage of the Talmud (Rosh Hashana 17a), 
which we shall examine in detail later on, the list of sinners 
includes those who betray their own countrymen, and the 
tyrannical governors of peoples and provinces. Maimonides 
also adds homicides, whom he calls shedders of blood, to the 
list (Cf. Teshuba iii. 6). And finally, who would think that 
some of the Rabbis among the Pharisees excluded usurers 
from the resurrection (Tosafoth, Sota 5a)? It certainly is 
remarkable that the Hebrews, whom other nations have fre- 
quently considered the usurers of mankind, should have 
amongst their religious teachings so severe and explicit a 
condemnation of usury. 

If we now resume the examination of our passage from 
Sanhedrin, we shall find that Rabbi Akiba’s exclusion of 
those who pretended to cure wounds by repeating a verse of 
the Scriptures as a spell, shows how anxious he was to keep 
the Hebrews apart from the superstitious beliefs in incanta- 
tions so common among other nations. The Gemara, how- 
ever, restricts the prohibition to those cases, where besides 
repeating a verse of the Scriptures, an irreverent act was 

committed, such as spitting, which was customary on those 
occasions. 

The dictum of Rabbi Saul, who included among the sinners 
those who pronounce the divine name as it is written, shows 
that at that time it was already considered ineffable for any 
laymen. 

As regards the condemnation of individuals, it seems at 
first sight astonishing that the Mishna places only the three 
kings, Jeroboam, Ahab and Manasseh on the list of sinners, 
to the exclusion of many other kings of Judah and Israel, 
whom the Bible describes as impious and wicked. But 
according to another opinion, attributed to R. Meir, not only 
these three, but also Ahaz, Ahaziah, and all those kings of 
Israel of whom it is said that they did evil in the sight of 
the Lord, will not arise at the resurrection, nor will they be 
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summoned to the last judgment.’ Rabbi Meir further in- 
cluded Absalom in the list, because he rebelled against his 
father. 

But elsewhere we find milder opinions prevailing with re- 
spect to the three kings and to three of the other individuals 
enumerated in the list of sinners. They are all to be pardoned 
and allowed to enjoy the future life, with the sole exception of 
Balaam, who receives no pardon. 

It is noteworthy that even Doeg and Ahithophel, who 
betrayed David, are to meet the latter in the world to come, 
without his feeling any indignation at beholding them among 
the blest, as God himself will act as peacemaker between 
them.? This last idea, though expressed in a popular form 
and without avoiding the anthropomorphism, from which no 

ositive religion can be entirely free, shows nevertheless the 

harisees’ pure and elevated conception of the future life. 
In it, they said, benign sentiments alone exist, and those who 
have been the fiercest enemies on earth will there be united 
in the bonds of friendship and benevolence. 

It is important to notice the distinction which is made 
between “enjoying the world to come,” and “ arising for the 
judgment-day.” Thus it is stated that those who perished 
in the flood will neither enjoy the world to come, nor arise at 
the Day of Judgment, while, according to the general opinion, 
the inhabitants of Sodom will arise at the Day of Judgment, 
but will not be permitted to enjoy the world to come. Rabbi 
Nehemiah held that they would be deprived of both, on 
account of their wickedness, but those who maintained the 
opposite opinion replied that they would arise in the assembly, 
not of the righteous, but of the wicked. This is an important 
point, because we may deduce from it, that, according to the 
doctrine of the Talmud, the resurrection will be for all man- 
kind, with but a few specified exceptions. But not all who 
thus arise will be among the blest. On the contrary, every- 
body will be judged according to his merits, and after the 
resurrection will either enjoy beatitude or suffer an ‘eternity 
of torment. 


IV. 


The next point which I propose to consider is the time when 
and place in which the resurrection is to occur. If it be re- 





1 Sanhedrin, 103b, compare Yerushalmi, Sanhedrin 10, 2; Vayikra R., 
§§ 36, where the same opinion is attributed to Bar Kappara. 

2 Sanhedrin 104b et. seg.; compare Yerushalmi loc. cit. and Bamidbar 
Rabba 14 (beginning). 
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membered that the resurrection of the dead was in the first 
place imagined to be the reward of the righteous Israelites 
who died before the coming of the Messiah, it is easy to 
understand that its advent was supposed to coincide with that 
of the Messianic age. In fact, the miracle of raising the dead 
was one of the wonders which the Messiah and his precursor, 
Elijah, were foretold to perform." 

In consequence of this theory it was further held that 
only those buried in the promised land would rise again. 
And when it was objected to this, that it would be unjust if 
the righteous who had been buried in other countries were 
to be excluded from the resurrection owing to no fault of 
their own, the answer was one of those expedients so common 
in the dialectics of the Talmud—namely, that the bodies of 
the righteous buried in other countries would be conveyed 
subterraneously to the promised land, whence they would 
then emerge to the enjoyment of a new life. 

But since the doctrine of the resurrection was extended 
so as to include the entire human race, the dogma was 
established that the resurrection was to be not merely a 
national recompense for the Israelites, but a final and con- 
clusive distribution of rewards and punishments, due to the 
righteous and the wicked of all nations and of all creeds. 
This teaching is clearly set forth in the following passage :— 
“And the most Holy—blessed be he—will ordain the resur- 
rection of the dead in the time of the son of David (the 
Messiah), in order to give a reward to his followers and to 
those who fear him, and he will ordain a resurrection in the 
world to come to give justice and equity.” * 

A passage in the Talmud speaks still more clearly and con- 
clusively of the final judgment awaiting not only the Israelites, 
but also the other nations :— 

“The school of Shammai said: ‘ There will be three classes 
at the Day of Judgment; the first will be the righteous, 
the second the wicked, and the third all those who are 
neither very righteous nor very wicked. The righteous are 
immediately inscribed and sealed for eternal life, the wicked 
for Gehenna, as it is said (Daniel xii. 2): And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt; while those who are neither very righteous nor very 
wicked will descend into Gehenna, but after remaining there 





1 Talmud Yerushalmi Sabbath I., 5; Shekalim IIl., 4; T. B. Sota 49d; 
Pirke R. Eleazar, 32; Midrash on Proverbs. 
2 Chetuboth, 111. 3 Tana debe Eliyahu Rabba, 5. 
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for a time they will come forth again, as it is said (Zech. 
xiii. 9): I will bring the third part through the fire, and 
will refine them as silver is refined, and will try them as 
gold is tried; they shall call on my name, and I will 
hear them. Hannah said of them: The Lord killeth and 
maketh alive; he bringeth down to the grave and bringeth 
up (1 Sam. ii. 6).’ The school of Hillel said: ‘He who 
is great in pity (God) inclineth unto pity, and for them [ie., 
the moderately righteous] David has said: I love the Lord, 
because he hath heard my voice (Psalm exvi.); and further 
in the same Psalm: I was brought low, and he saved me. 
The Israelites and the sinners of other nations who sinned in 
the body will descend into hell, and will be punished there 
for twelve months, after which their bodies will be con- 
sumed, and their bones will be burned and scattered under 
the feet of the righteous, as it is said (Malachi iv. 3): And 
ye shall tread down the wicked, for they shall be as ashes 
under the soles of your feet. But the heretics, the betrayers 
of their countrymen, the Epicureans, those who deny the 
law or the resurrection of the dead, those who separate 
themselves from the religious community, those who have 
inspired fear in the land of the living, those who have 
sinned themselves and caused the multitude to sin, like 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, and others like him [i#.e., special 
classes of great sinners], will descend into Gehenna, and 
will suffer there for endless centuries, as it is said in the 
Scriptures (Isaiah lxvi. 24): And they shall go forth, and 
look upon the carecases of the men that have transgressed 
against me; for their worm shall not die, neither shall their 
fire be quenched, and they shall be an abhorring unto all 
flesh. If hell ended, they would not end.’”? 

The Judgment Day, which is mentioned in this passage, 
must necessarily be the final judgment at the resurrection 
of the dead. This is proved by the citation of the passage 
in the Book of Daniel, which shows that it cannot be sup- 
re to mean the judgment of the individual after death. 

ost of the commentators agree on this point, and it will be 
sufficient to mention the Tosafists, who, moreover, foresaw 
the possible suggestion that a universal judgment would be 
useless if each individual had already been judged separatel 
immediately after death. The Tosafists held that the indi- 
vidual judgment had only a temporary effect, while that of the 
great Day of Judgment was for eternity. 





1 Rosh Hoshanz, 16), seqg., compare Seder Olam, ch, III, Tosefta of Sanhe- 
drin, ch. XIII. 
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The above passage, however, presents certain other dif- 
ficulties, of which an explanation must be attempted. 

According to the school of Shammai those whom we may 
describe as neither great saints nor special sinners were to 
suffer for a time, and then to emerge purified from the place 
of punishment. The same opinion is expressed in another 
part of the Talmud (Sabbath 152), where it is said that 
these mediocre souls and those of great sinners would both 
alike be consigned to the evil spirit “ Duma,” but that the 
former would ultimately find repose, while the latter would 
not. 

The school of Hillel, on the contrary, held that God would 
treat this medium class according to the full measure of His 
mercy, and would place them among the blest immediately 
after the resurrection, without inflicting on them any pre- 
liminary punishment. This view would at first seem to 
rake no distinction between the moderately righteous and 
the perfectly just, but the difference, according to the 
Hillelites, is to be found in the penalties which the former 
will have to endure before the resurrection.} 

One of the commentaries of the Gemara explains that the 
Israelites who “sinned in the body” meant those who 
neglected to wear the phylacteries, while the strangers thus 
spoken of were those guilty of incest and similar crimes. 

his interpretation appears impossible for three reasons: 
First, the sin of omitting phylacteries is too slight to be 
visited with eternal punishment. Secondly, it is most un- 
likely that such very different sinners should be classed under 
the same head, even though the one division comprised 
Israelites and the other “strangers.” Thirdly, it cannot be 
imagined that the words “sinned in the body” can be ap- 
plied to the transgression of a rite concerning a sacred adorn- 
ment. The words “sinned in the body” are, therefore, ap- 
plied by the author of this Boraitha to all those guilty of 
adultery, incest, and other similar crimes, who were to be 
condemned, not to eternal punishment, but to the annihilation 
of body and soul. This appears to be the meaning of the 
burning of the soul and dispersing it to the winds.? 

It is worthy of note that it is only in speaking of those 





1 Compare Talmud Yerushalmi Pea i. 1, Sanhedrin x, 1, where the same 
opinion is attributed to Rabbi Eleazar. 

2 Nachmanides (Shaar-haggemu/l) gives this Talmudic passage a very dif- 
ferent interpretation from the simple and literal one. He states that after 
twelve months of suffering, these sinners will not be destroyed, but will pass 
into a state devoid both of pain and pleasure, like that of the souls in limbo. 
But can this interpretation be possibly given to the words of the Talmud? 
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who “sinned in the body” that sinners not of Hebrew race 
are specially mentioned, and that they are to receive the 
same punishment as the Israelites. In all the other classes 
no mention is made of nationality. 

The date of the general resurrection must clearly be sub- 
sequent to the end of the world. This is proved by the 
passage already quoted from “Tana debe Eliyahu,” which 
marks off the Messianic age from that of the resurrection. 
It is further confirmed by a passage from the Sifre on 
Deuteronomy (§ 357), in which it is said that before Moses’ 
death God showed him the whole history of the world from 
the day of the creation to that of the resurrection of the 
dead. It is evident that the resurrection of the dead is 
considered the end of the world, whereas the coming of the 
Messiah, according to the Jewish belief, was to be followed 
by a national revival ushering in the Messianic age. 

There are, therefore, apparently, according to the dogmas of 
Judaism, two resurrections at different times and for different 
purposes; one for the people of Israel at the coming of the 
Messiah, and one for the whole race of man when the end of 
time brought the Day of Judgment. 

In what condition will the dead arise? With their former 
physical defects or in perfect health; clothed or naked? To 
the first question it was replied (Sanhedrin, 91b) that all the 
dead would arise in the same state as that in which they had 
been at the time of their death, but that God would then 
heal the righteous of every bodily infirmity, as otherwise 
they would not be able to enjoy perfect happiness. As to the 
second question, Rabbi Meir is said to have given the follow- 
ing answer to a certain queen named Cleopatra!: Let us take 
an argument from the grain. If the grain, that has been 
sown in the ground, arises thence fully clothed, how much 
more will this be the case with the righteous, who are buried 
in their garments. 

Will the life after the resurrection be eternal or finite ? On 
this point the Talmud expresses itself with decision: “The 
righteous, whom the Holy One, blessed be He, will cause to 
arise at the resurrection will never return to the dust.’”? Here 
no distinction is made between the Messianic resurrection and 
the universal resurrection of the Judgment Day ; it is merely 





' This cannot be the famous Queen of Egypt, nor the wife of Herod, or of 
Gessius Florus, nor the Queen of Syria mentioned by Josephus, as they all 
lived prior to Rabbi Meir. It is, however, possible that there is an ana- 
chronism in this more legendary than historical dialogue. 

2 Sanhedrin, 90b. > Sanhedrin, 92a. 
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stated that after the resurrection there will be no more death. 
The question might also be asked concerning those who will 
be living at the time of the coming of the Messiah and those 
who will be born after that event." According to some autho- 
rities death will cease after the commencement of the 
Messianic age, inasmuch as death being the consequence of sin, 
the former will naturally disappear when the latter becomes 
impossible.?, But others hold that none born of women can 
escape death, and that, therefore, those Israelites who are 
living at the time of the Messiah’s coming, and even those 
who are born afterwards, will have to die; some add the 
opinion that after death they will immediately arise again to 
enjoy the Messianic revival, while others consider that they 
will die after an unusually prolonged life, not to rise again 
until the final and universal Judgment Day. 


V. 


The foregoing picture of Talmudic eschatology has been 
confined to its teaching in respect to the resurrection of the body. 
It has now to be asked what becomes of the departed from the 
hour of death to the day of resurrection ; and this question 
leads up to immortality of the soul. For if the Pharisees had 
not considered the soul as an entity distinct from the body, 
they could, even while admitting the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, have formulated the theory that the period between death 
and the resurrection was one if not of absolute lifelessness 
at least of vital suspension. This, however, was not the case. 
The Pharisees distinguished the soul from the body, for when 
they speak of the creation of man they say that God first 
formed Adam as one would form a mass of clay and then 
infused into him a living soul,’ thus almost literally repeating 
the passage in Genesis (ii. 7). 

The problem whether the soul animates the, as yet, unborn © 
infant for a longer or shorter period before birth is frequently 
touched upon, and is the subject of a conversation between 
the Emperor Antoninus and Rabbi (Sanhedrin, 91a), in which 
the latter professes himself convinced by the emperor that 
the union of body and soul long precedes the birth of the 
child. 





! Saadiah, Ymunoth vedeoth, vii. 1. 

2 Compare Pesachim, 68a, Sanhedrin, 91b, Midrash Koheleth, 1. 4, Midrash 
Shemuel, § 24. 

3 Bereshith R., § 14; compare Vayikra R., § 9, where it is said that 
Adam is made partly of inferior and partly of superior substances. 
AA 
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The relation between soul and body is compared to the re- 
lation between God and the universe. “As the most Holy, 
blessed be he, fills the whole universe, thus the soul fills the 
whole body; as the most Holy, blessed be he, sees and is not 
seen, thus the soul sees and is not seen; as the most Holy, 
blessed be he, vivifies the whole universe, thus the soul 
vivifies the whole body; as the most Holy, blessed be he, 
penetrates the inmost parts, thus the soul penetrates the 
inmost parts” (Berachoth, 10a). 

Elsewhere we find it stated that whereas it is from its 
parents that the child derives its bodily form, “The most 
Holy, blessed be he, gives it spirit and soul, sight and hearing, 
the power of speech and motion, knowledge, intelligence, and 
intellect Then, when death is approaching, The most Holy, 
blessed be he, takes away the part that he has given and 
leaves the rest to the father and mother.” ! 

It is thus evident that a distinction was made between 
body and soul, both in life and death, and, as we have seen, 
this distinction is also alluded to in certain parts of the Old 
Testament, in which the soul is spoken of as returning to 
God, who gave it. And though the wicked are destined for a 
very different fate, yet even for them death is represented as 
the separation of the soul from the body—a we: ra ordained 
by God. “When God takes away the soul of the just, he 
takes it with a tranquil spirit . . . . when he takes the soul 
of the wicked he consigns it to malicious and cruel demons” 
(Sifre, Ed. Friedmann, 1490). 

But to avoid such a misfortune everybody is exhorted to 
keep his soul as pure as it was given him by God, so that it may 
be returned to him clean and sinless. The following parable, 
commenting on the well-known verse of Ecclesiastes (xii. 7), 
was designed to impress this still more forcibly : “The spirit 
shall return unto God who has given it. Return it to him 
pure as he gave it to thee. Even as a mortal king, who gave 
regal garments to his servants; the wise put themr away 
carefully in a chest, the foolish wore them when they went to 
work. After a few days the king required them to return 
the garments to him, the wise gave them back pure and un- 
sullied ; the foolish soiled and stained. The king was pleased 
with the former and said : ‘Let my garments be haat in my 
treasury and let those who guarded them so well go in peace 
unto their homes.’ But he was angry with the foolish wearers, 
and said: ‘Let my garments be cleaned and let those who 





_ ' Nidda, 31a. I have quoted the version of the Sheeltoth of R. Achai, which 
is ccnfirmed by the Tosafists in Baba Kama, 25a. 
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soiled them be bound in prison.’ Thus the most Holy, blessed 
be he, says of the bodies of the righteous: ‘He entereth into 
peace ; they rest in their beds’ (Isaiah lvii. 2); and of their 
souls he says: ‘The soul of my lord shall be bound in the 
bundle of life with the Lord thy God’ (1 Samuel xxv. 29). 
Concerning the bodies of the wicked, God says: ‘ There is no 
peace for the wicked’ (Isaiah lvii. 21); and of the souls of 
the wicked he says: ‘The souls of thine enemies them shall 
he sling out as from the hollow of asling’” (1 Samuel xxv. 29). 

The idea that the soul should be returned to God pure as 
it was given by him is found in the morning prayer of the 
Hebrew ritual, which is certainly of considerable antiquity. 
“ My God, the soul which thou hast given me is pure—thou 
hast created and formed it, and breathed it into me: thou 
dost carefully preserve it within me, and thou wilt hereafter 
take it from me to restore it to me in futurity.” (Berachoth, 
60d.) In these brief words the Israelite daily expresses his 
belief in the Divine origin of the soul, in its immortality, and 
in the resurrection. But this belief once taken for granted, 
it follows of necessity that the soul must have an independent 
existence from the day of its separation from the body to that 
of the resurrection; a theory which pene but little dif- 
ficulty to the Pharisees, inasmuch as they considered the soul, 
if not eternal, at any rate to have existed from the day of 
creation, and therefore long before the body was formed. 

It is said that God took counsel with the souls of the 
righteous in creating Adam ;? and that the spirits and souls 
destined to give life to the body have their dwelling-place 
in the seventh heaven, called Araboth® It is further stated 
that the Messianic age cannot begin until all the souls des- 
tined to give life to bodies have entered on their terrestrial 
existence ;* and in a legendary work of more recent date 
there is a description of the repugnance with which the 
soul descends to animate the body, and of its attempted 
resistance to the Divine will which compels it to do so.° 

A belief in the pre-existence of the soul not only facilitates 
a belief in its continuing to exist after the death of the body, 
but even leads to it as a necessary and logical conclusion. The 
Talmud frequently speaks of this life of the soul after death 
and before the y’s resurrection, and of rewards and 
punishments beyond the limits of this life, but unconnected 
with those attending the resurrection of the dead. A pre- 
viously quoted parable taught how the re-united body and 





1 Sabbath, 152b. 2 Bereshith R., § 8. 3 Hagiga, 12), 
* Yebamoth, 62a. 5 Tanchuma, *1p5, 3. 
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soul at the resurrection were to meet with judgment; 
another will show how just it is that the soul rather than 
the body should be called to account :— 

“ A priest had two wives, one the daughter of a priest, the 
other of a layman; he gave them charge of a meal offering, 
which they made unclean. When he asked,‘ Which of you 
has done this?’ they both denied their guilt, and laid the 
blame upon each other. What did the priest do? He did 
nothing to the daughter of the layman, and began to punish 
the priestess. She said, ‘My lord priest, why dost thou 
leave the daughter of the layman and punish me? Are we 
not both equally guilty?’ The priest replied, ‘She is the 
daughter of a layman, and has not been taught these things 
by her father. Thou art the daughter of a priest, and hast 
been taught these things by thy father; that is why I leave 
her and punish thee.’ Thus in the time to come, when body 
and soul present themselves at the judgment-seat, what will 
the most Holy—blessed be he—do to them? He will leave 
the body, and will put the soul on its trial. The soul will 
say: ‘ Father of the universe, we have sinned together, why 
dost thou leave the body and put me on my trial?’ He 
will answer: ‘The body is made of an inferior substance, 
and taken from a place where sin is habitual ; thou art made 
of a superior substance in a sinless place; therefore I leave 
the body, and put thee on thy trial.’”? 

This trial, the judgment of God, to which the soul has to sub- 
mit itself, isenumerated by Akabya, son of Mahalalel, amongst 
the considerations which are to be kept in mind as a moral 
safeguard. “Consider three things, and do not expose thyself 
to sin: know whence thou comest, whither thou goest, and before 
whom thou wilt have to render an account. Whence comest 
thou? From the dust. Whither goest thou? To a place 
of dust and worms. And before whom must thou render 
an account? Before the King of kings, the most Holy, 
blessed be he.”? And from this fate—the inexorable lot 
of all—none can escape. “Those who are born must die, 
those who die will arise again, and the living will be judged, 
to know, teach, and acknowledge that he is God, he is the 
maker, he is the creator, he is wisdom, he is justice, he is 
witness, he will give judgment; blessed be he, before whom 
there is no injustice, nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, 
nor receiving of gifts. And know that all is according to 
reason ; nor must thou think that thy temptations will be a 
refuge unto thee, for it was not by thine own will that thou 





1 Vayikra R., § 4, ® Aboth, iii. 1. 
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wast formed, not by thine own will that thou wast born, 
not by thine own will dost thou live, not by thine own will 
dost thou die, nor is it by thine own will that thou wilt have 
to render an account before the King of kings, the most Holy, 
blessed be he.” ! 

Man should moreover always hold himself prepared for 
this judgment day, when he will have to render an account 
of his doings, since nobody knows when death will overtake 
him. “R. Eleazar said: Repent the day before thou diest. 
His scholars asked him: How can a man know when he will 
die? He answered, For that very reason thou shouldst 
repent every day; thou mayest, perhaps, die to-morrow, and 
thus every day will find thee penitent. Solomon says, in his 
wisdom: Let thy garments be always white, and let not thy 
head lack ointment (Eccles. ix. 8). Jochanan ben Zaccai 
said: It is like a king, who had invited his ministers to 
a banquet, without fixing the time. The wise attired them- 
selves for the banquet, and stood waiting at the door of the 
palace, for they said: ‘ Can anything be wanting in the 
king’s palace?’ The foolish went after their own affairs, 
for they said: ‘Can there be a banquet without the trouble 
of preparing it?’ Suddenly the king summoned his ministers ; 
the wise presented themselves in suitable attire, the foolish 
in unseemly guise. The king approved of the former, and 
was angry with the latter, and said: ‘ Let those who are 
attired for the banquet sit and eat, while the others stand 
and look on.’”? This judgment, which none can escape, 
caused great terror, even to those who might have considered 
themselves most righteous ; so that even R. Jochanan, when 
near to death, was, we are told, found weeping by his 
disciples, who went to visit him. They said unto him, ‘O 
our master, light of Israel, strong pillar, mighty hammer, 
why dost thou weep?’ He answered, ‘If I were to be led 
before a mortal king, one who is here to-day and to-morrow 
in the grave, and he were angry with me, his anger would 
not be eternal; if he imprisoned me, it would not be for 
ever; even if he had me put to death, it would not be an eternal 
death ; I could, perhaps, conciliate him with words, or buy 
his favour with money, and yet I should weep. How much 
more, then, should I weep now that I am to be led before 
the King of kings, the most Holy, blessed be he, who lives 





1 Aboth, iv. 22. 

2 Sabbath, 153a. Compare Aboth, ii. 10, Aboth of R. Nathan, 15. This Tal- 
mudic theory coincides perfectly with that of the New Testament, Matthew 
xxi. 46-51, Mark xiii. 33-37, Luke xii. 40-48, and other passages. 
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for ever; whose wrath, if he be angry with me, is eternal ; 
who, if he throws me into prison, will keep me there for 
all time; who, if he condemns me to death, does so for all 
eternity; whom I cannot conciliate with words, nor buy his 
favour with money ; and, besides all this, there are before 
me two lives—one in hell, the other in paradise, and how do 
I know whither I shall be led ?’”? 

Further details are given respecting the way in which the 
soul is to be judged, and it is stated that the principal ques- 
tions that will be asked will be concerning man’s moral 
conduct to his fellow-men, his obedience to natural laws, his 
faith in the divine promises, the education of his own intellect 
by means of study, and, above all, concerning his fear of God. 
Rabbi taught that “when man is led to judgment, the follow- 
ing questions are asked him: Hast thou conducted thy busi- 
ness matters honestly and in good faith? Hast thou set aside 
a portion of thy time to study the Law? Hast thou become 
the father of a family ? Hast thou believed in the redemp- 
tion? Hast thou discussed the Law with wisdom? Hast thou 
been able to deduce one conclusion from another? and for all 
this, if he possessed the fear of God, he is acquitted, if not, not.”? 

Though it is admitted that the soul, after the death of the 
body, must present itself before the judgment seat of God, it is 
also stated that from the very moment of death the fate of the 
righteous differs from that of the wicked, because God knows, 
even before judgment is given, what have been the deeds of 
all mankind, and consequently how each one ought to be 
treated. It is stated that “at the moment when a righteous 
man departs from this life, certain ministering angels proclaim 
before the most Holy—blessed be he :—Lord of the world, a 
righteous man cometh. He replies, Let the righteous come. 
And they go forth to meet him, and they say: Come in 
peace ; they [the righteous] rest in their beds. (Isaiah Ivii. 2.) 
R. Eleazar said: At the moment when the righteous departs 
from this world, three bands of ministering angels go forth to 
meet him ; one says, Go in peace, and another says, He enters 
on his right, and the third says, Come in peace, they rest in 
their beds. But when a wicked man departs from this world, 
three bands of demons go forth to meet him, and one says: 
There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked (Isaiah lvii. 21): 
the next says: Lie down in sorrow (Isaiah 1. 11); and the 
third says: Go down and be thou laid with the uncircumcised ” 
(Ezekiel xxxii. 13). 





1 Berachoth, 28b. 2 Sabbath, 31a. 
> Chetuboth, 104a; Bamidbar R., § 11. 
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If then God already knows the merits and failings of every 
individual, so that from the very moment of death the angels 
are able to foretell the fate of the departing soul, why, it may 
be asked, should that soul be brought to judgment when the 
verdict is given beforehand? It may be answered that in 
this way every individual is duly shown why he is either re- 
warded or punished, and moreover the sinners are made to see 
that no defence is of any avail, and to acknowledge the justice 
of the supreme decree. This is, in fact, the explanation given 
in the Talmud. “Those who have transgressed the will of the 
most Holy—blessed be he—acknowledge the justice of their 
punishment, and proclaim before him: Father of the world, 
thou hast judged rightly, thou hast rewarded rightly, thou 
hast punished rightly, thou hast rightly created Gehenna for 
the wicked, and the Garden of Eden for the righteous.’ ”* 

When the sentence has been thus pronounced, what will 
happen to the soul thus separated from the body? From the 
passages hitherto quoted from the Talmud, it is obvious that 
the Pharisees had no doubts on the subject—the souls of the 
righteous are to enter the Garden of Eden, or Paradise, those 
of the wicked Gehenna, or hell. In certain passages of the 
Talmud we are told who are to be reckoned among the 
righteous, and who among the wicked. Amongst the former 
are the temperate, the humble, the abstemious, the chaste ; 
amongst the latter, the intemperate, the proud, the greedy, 
the shameless? and those who talked too much with women.® 
Tricksters, forgers, hypocrites, and slanderers cannot present 
themselves before God. Those, on the contrary, who are con- 
tented with their lot, who live on their own earnings, and 
who lead a life of privation in order to be able to study the 
Law, are destined to take their place among the blessed.° 

But there are other passages in which the fate of the 
wicked is very differently iaalbed “The souls of the 
righteous dwell beneath the throne of divine glory, while 
those of the wicked wander about the world without repose.” 
It is further stated that even the souls of the righteous 
descend from heaven for the space of twelve months to visit 
their own bodies, and do not enjoy complete repose until the 
end of that period.* Again, some Talmudists, without ad- 
mitting the existence of a fixed place of punishment like hell, 
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say that the wicked are destined to be burnt by a fire which 
hase be kindled by themselves, and by excessive atmospheric 
eat. 

The general opinion, however, that prevails in Talmudic 
literature as to the punishment of the wicked, and the reward 
of the righteous is that even before the creation of the world, 
hell was prepared for the former and paradise for the latter.’ 
Some, on the other hand, hold the theory that only the in- 
fernal region, and not its consuming fire, was fashioned before 
the world, and that the fire was kindled on the second day of 
the creation, because that is the only day of which it is not 
said, “ And God saw that it was good.” 

Elsewhere further particulars are given with regard to the 
dimensions, the divisions and the pleasures and torments of 
heaven and hell. Thus some Talmudic authorities state that 
the garden of paradise is sixty times as large as the world, 
that Eden, which is described as a distinct and separate 
locality, is sixty times as large as paradise, and that hell is 
sixty times as large as Eden (Berachoth, 34b). Others again 
maintain that both paradise and hell are infinite (Zaanith 10). 
Both have been divided into seven sections, destined for the 
dwelling-places of the various classes of the righteous and the 
wicked, who are thus rewarded or punished according to their 
deserts.’ Gradually a sort of legendary literature sprang into 
existence, entering more and more fully into detailed deserip- 
tions of a future life,* but this belongs more to poetry and 
popular literature than to theology and moral teaching. I 
need not, therefore, dwell upon it here in further detail, 
especially as it frequently deals in coarse and sensual 
images, chiefly intended to astonish or terrify the “ general 
reader.” On the other hand, Hebrew theologians of more 
recent date have endeavoured to free the conception of a 
future life from every vestige of sensuality, and to represent 
both its rewards and its punishments from a purely spiritual 
point of view. 

But even here the Talmudists have in many cases fore- 
stalled them in their endeavours to spiritualise as much as 
possible the idea of a future state. They even went so far as 
to say (Berachoth, 34b) that no human being could form any 
conception of the bliss of Eden, and that the world to come 
cannot in any way be compared with the world of earth. 





1 Bereshith R.,6. Compare Aboda Zara, 3b; Nedarim, 8b. 

2 Nedarim, 39b; Pesachim, 54a; Tanchuma, SW), 11. 
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“In the world to come there is no eating, nor drinking, nor 
marriage ; no envy, no hatred, no rancour ; but the righteous 
sit with crowns on their heads, and enjoy the divine splendour ” 
(Berachoth, 16a). 

Following this spiritualised conception, Maimonides admitted 
the theory of everlasting beatitude for the righteous, but not 
being able to conceive a spiritual punishment, he was led to 
conclude that the souls of the wicked would not live for ever 
after the death of the body, but be condemned to complete 
annihilation.’ (This view had indeed been partly entertained 
by the Talmudists, who, as I have previously indicated, held 
that the souls of a certain class of sinners were punished 
by absolute destruction.) Thus even Maimonides did not con- 
sider immortality as an essential and intrinsic quality of the 
soul, but only as a reward for righteousness ; immortality is 
coupled with beatitude. The punishment of the wicked will 
be death. This opinion was not, however, held by other 
Hebrew theologians. Some reproached Maimonides for thus 
deviating from the traditional teaching; others sought to 
defend him, by explaining his opinions in a different sense 
and by bringing them into accord with the Talmudic 
authorities on the subject of the resurrection and hell? It is 
indeed undeniable that the prevailing tenets of Judaism are 
in favour of the soul’s continued existence after the death 
of the body—the righteous to be rewarded and the wicked 
to be punished. 

But is the punishment of the wicked eternal? The gene- 
rally accepted opinion is that the hell of Jewish theology is 
only temporary according to the passage in the Mishna 
(Eduyoth ii. 9), which declares that the punishment of the 
wicked lasts twelve months, of which, according to the 
references below, six are spent in fire and six in ice.*® But 
this opinion cannot be considered correct, inasmuch as this 
special form and duration of punishment applied only to a 
certain class of sinners, not to the wicked in general. A 
previously quoted Talmudic passage (from Rosh-Hashanah) 
states decisively : Hell is eternal, the punishment of certain 
sinners will last for ever.‘ 

From this it may be concluded that though the Talmud as- 
sumes the existence of a temporary hell—in other words 
a sort of purgatory—it nevertheless also propounds the 
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theory of a place of eternal punishment, into which the 
worst and most impenitent sinners will be cast even after 
the resurrection. Talmudic theology even goes so far as to 
deny that certain sinners, such as, for instance, those who 
perished in the flood; will rise at the resurrection, because 
as they are inexorably condemned to everlasting punishment, 
it would be useless for them to appear at the judgment seat. 
And, though R. Simeon ben Lakish maintained that there 
would be no hell in the world to come' (that is to say after 
the resurrection), he did not by this mean to imply that the 
sufferings of the wicked would cease, but that they would be 
eternally burned by the heat of the sun, which on the 
contrary would prove beneficent and life-giving to the 
righteous. This opinion practically admits the eternity of 
punishment ; whether there exists a separate place, where the 
wicked are to be eternally imprisoned, is a merely secondary 
consideration. 

The Talmudic belief in an abode of temporary punishment, 
or purgatory, had the same results in Judaism as a similar 
belief in Catholicism. Alms and prayers for the dead, espe- 
cially those of relations, most of all those of the children of 
the deceased, became gradually accredited with the power of 
shortening the time that the soul was destined to spend in 
purgatory. Gradually too certain fixed times were appointed 
for these prayers, the first twelve months after death and the 
anniversary of that event for each individual, and the days of 
solemn feasts, especially the Day of Atonement, for the dead 
in general. 


VI. 


The moral side of the Jewish doctrines concerning a future 
life consists, however, in considering the real end and aim to 
which man is called, and in finding in it the recompense for 
the apparent injustices of fate in this earthly life. This is 
especially taught concerning those who voluntarily renounce 
the splendours of the world and suffer for the sake of righ- 
teousness. In the language of the Talmud righteousness is 
synonymous with the divine Law. 

“ He who makes himself little in this world for the sake of 
the words of the Law is made great in the world to come, and 
he who is a servant for their sake in this world is made free 
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in the world to come.”! “He who suffers hunger in this 
world for the sake of the words of the Law, the most Holy, 
blessed be he, will satisfy in the world to come.”* 

Certain celebrated passages in the New Testament (Matthew 
xix. 30, Mark x. 16, Luke xiii. 30) find their exact counterpart 
in the following Talmudic legend: “R. Joseph ben R. 
Joshua b. Levi was ill and fainted away. When he recovered 
consciousness, his father asked him what he had seen in his 
swoon. He said: ‘I saw the world upside down—the humble 
above, the proud below.’ His father said: ‘My son, thou 
hast beheld the world to come.’”* 

The conclusion to be gathered from this line of argument 
is clear: the humble ind the afflicted in this life will triumph 
in that future state, which to the faithful is the real life. 
Now this, to put it briefly, is the consoling promise which 


‘Christianity has given to the world. Judaism has taught the 


self-same lesson, but there is this difference between them : 
all the world knows this to be the teaching of Christianity, 
hardly anybody is aware that Judaism holds the same 
doctrine. And why? Because Judaism is among the lowly in 
this world, while Christianity, since the days of Constantine, 
has taken its place among the lofty. 

It will therefore be advisable to enter into further details 
to show how the school of the Pharisees taught that a future 
life will recompense the righteous for their earthly sufferings. 
The long-standing problem of the troubles of the righteous 
and the triumphs of the wicked could not fail to present itself 
to the minds of the Talmudists, and as great liberty of opinion 
was allowed to all, it was said, “It is not in our power to 
explain the peace of the wicked, nor the sufferings of the 
righteous” (Aboth iv. 15). So great was the importance 
attributed to this question, that one of the boldest of the 
Talmudic legends represents Moses asking God himself for a 
solution of the problem and receiving this answer: “The 
righteous who suffer in this world are not perfectly righteous; 
the wicked who are happy are not altogether wicked” 
(Berachoth, 7a). 

This solution of the problem is elsewhere amplified in the 
following manner: Even the wicked sometimes do some good 
action for which God rewards them with earthly happiness, 
so as to punish them afterwards in a future life; even the 
righteous are not quite perfect, and commit some transgres- 
sion, for which God punishes them in this brief life, in order 
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to reward them hereafter for their virtue with everlasting 
beatitude. It is difficult, almost impossible, to reach such a 
pitch of moral perfection that deserves a reward both in this 
world and in the world to come. This is expressed metaphori- 
cally in the Talmud: “ Not every man deserves to sit at two 
tables ” (Berachoth, 5b). 

The same idea is still more clearly explained in the follow- 
ing passage :—“ Blessed are the righteous, whose lot in this 
world is the same as that of the wicked in the world to come; 
woe to the wicked, whose lot in this world is the same as 
that of the righteous in the world to come.”! Some Talmu- 
dists, it is true, admitted the possibility of the righteous en- 
joying felicity both in this world and the next; thus we find 
that certain disciples, on parting with their master, wished 
him double joy: “ happiness in this world and the fulfilment 
of thy hope in eternity.”? It may be observed that with the 
wish for temporal happiness came always the wish for the 
fulfilment of the hope of the righteous in the world to come, 
a moral principle which is accentuated in several other Tal- 
mudic passages. Various good deeds are mentioned as deserv- 
ing reward in both this world and the next, but the chief 
recompense is always to be found in the latter, or as it is 
metaphorically expressed: the interest [of good deeds] is to 
be enjoyed here, but the capital is reserved for the world to 
come.* 

But in general the double felicity of the righteous and the 
double sutterings of the wicked were considered of rare 
occurrence, and the theory explained above is not only the 
most prevalent, but also seems most consistent with the usual 
course of terrestrial events. The verse in Deuteronomy (xxxii. 
4), “ A God of faithfulness and without iniquity” was thus 
expounded as a commentary on this proposition. “A God of 
Jaithfulness : even as the wicked are punished in the world to 
come for a trifling sin, thus the righteous are punished in this 
world for any trifling transgression. And without iniquity ; 
even as the righteous are rewarded for the smallest act of 
virtue in the world to come, thus the wicked are rewarded for 
the smallest act of virtue in this world.” ¢ 

The Talmudists considered this doctrine so important, and 
so fundamental to religion, that they lost no opportunity of . 
impressing it on the minds of the faithful. The following 
similes are attributed to R. Eleazar b. Zadok :—“ Why are the 
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righteous in this world like a tree which grows ina pure place, 
while its branches stretch into an impure place? Because if 
the branches are cut, the tree is then wholly in a pure 
place. Thus the most Holy, blessed be he, makes the 
righteous suffer in this world, so that they may enjoy the 
world to come, as it is said in the Scriptures (Job viii. 7): 
‘Though thy beginning was small, yet thy latter end shall 
greatly increase.’ And why are the wicked in this world like 
a tree that grows in an impure place, whose branches stretch 
into a pure place? Because if the branches are cut, the whole 
tree ism an impure place. Thus the most Holy, blessed be he, 

rmits the wicked to enjoy happiness in this world in order 
afterwards to cast them into the lowest depths of hell, as it 
is written in the Scriptures: ‘There is a way which seemeth 
right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of death’” 


_ (Prov. xiv. 12). 


R. Akiba teaches the same doctrine to account for the 
earthly happiness of the wicked and the sorrows of the 
righteous. The following saying is also ascribed to him? 
“Eden and Gehenna were created for all mankind, but he 
who deserves to be called righteous enjoys in Eden not only 
his own share, but that of his neighbour also, while he who is 
condemned as wicked suffers in Gehenna his own share [of 
torment] as well as that of his neighbour.” 

In a word, the doctrine that good deeds find their reward 
in a world to come is taught in every possible form. R. 
Jacob, after enunciating the principle that good deeds do 
not meet with their just recompense in this world, relates the 
following anecdote to illustrate it: “A father one day desired 
his son to take some pigeons out of a nest on the roof of the 
house. The son climbed on to the roof, and, in obedience to 
the precept of the Law, chased away the mother-bird before 
taking the young ones, in order to preserve the race. Un- 
fortunately, in descending from the roof, he fell down and 
was killed. Now as the Scripture promises a long and happy 
life to him who obeys his father and mother and does not 
transgress the precepts of the Law, it was asked: ‘How 
about long life and happiness for this righteous man?’ To 
which it was answered: ‘He has entered into a world of 
perfect and eternal happiness—that is to say, into the world 


to come.” $ 
The reward of the righteous is therefore to be sought for 
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in a future life,’ and the precepts of the Law must be followed 
to-day’—that is to say, in this world, so as to receive the 
reward to-morrow, that is, in the world to come. 

But in order to gain the reward of future beatitude, it is 
not enough to be righteous for a time only. Virtue must be 
man’s companion till the end of his life. He who at the end 
of his days becomes an apostate, loses all that he had gained 
by his previous righteousness, for he ought to have remained 
faithful till nightfall—that is, till the end of life* On the 
other hard, the most Holy, blessed be he, receives even. the 
greatest sinner who has repented at the end of his life,* and 
the Talmud gives many examples of sinners who were, never- 
theless, summoned to eternal bliss as a reward for one good 
deed performed at the end of their lives. Of such it is that 
Rabbi says, “'They have gained the world to come in an hour, 
while others have to toil for it through many years.”° 

Not only are the penitents received among the blessed, but 
some Talmudists have even maintained that they will be 
called to a higher degree of bliss than the perfectly righteous. 
This is, however, a disputed point, as other theologians hold 
that penitent sinners will never enjoy the beatitude to which 
the righteous will be entitled—the contemplation of the 
Divinity (Berachoth, 34b). 

But great obstacles beset the path of the penitent, while it 
is only too easy even for the righteous to fall into sin. Hence 
the just, though mournful theory, that the elect are few in 
number. The two worlds, that is, this world and the world to 
come, were created with two letters'—the former with He, 
the latter with Yod. Now Yod is the smallest letter in the 
Hebrew alphabet, and is, therefore, significant of the small 
number of the elect.’ R. Simeon b. Yochai said, “ I have seen 
the elect in the supreme abode, and they are few in number. 
If they are a thousand, I and my son are among them; if they 
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are a hundred, I and my son are among them; if they are 
two, those two will be I and my son.”! It must, however, be 
stated that theologians of a later date have endeavoured to 
soften and mitigate the severity of a sentence which seems to 
class by far the largest part of mankind among the wicked. 
These writers have interpreted the words of R. Simeon as 
referring not to ali the elect, but to the small number of 
specially righteous souls, who were to be permitted to con- 
template the Divine glory in all its splendour, while those 
only worthy of beholding it less clearly were to be far more 
numerous. 

I have now set forth the principal teachings of ancient 
Jewish theologians with regard to a future life. They appear 
to me more than sufficient to prove that one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Judaism is the immortality of the soul 
and the rewards and punishments of a future state. This 
Jewish doctrine is, in fact, neither more nor less than what 
Christianity—and even Catholicism—teaches on the same 
subject, as it admits among its tenets eternal damnation for 
sinners, eternal bliss for the elect, a temporary hell, which is 
practically no other than purgatory, the efficacy of the prayers 
of the living on behalf of the departed, and the resurrection 
of the body, to be judged with the soul at the universal day 
of judgment. 

Nor does the séct of the Karaites differ fundamentally from 
the Talmudists on this subject. They also inculcate the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of 
the body.” 

These theories were subsequently variously interpreted and 
expounded, when the Hebrews devoted themselves to philoso- 
phical studies, and endeavoured, in common with the followers 
of other religions, to reconcile the dogmas of faith with the 
philosophical doctrines that have successively held the chief 
place in the scientific world. But I shall not here enter upon 
these philosophic explanations, because they are the outcome 
of individual opinions, while for the Hebrews only the teach- 
ings of the Talmud, in matters of faith, have a religious 
authority. 

I will merely remark that the Kabbalistic doctrines, which 
arose in Judaism towards the end of the twelfth century, made 
important modifications in the ordinary dogmas relative to 
a future life. 

Thus one of the fundamental doctrines of the Jewish 
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Kabbala is metempsychosis, by means of which the soul is not 
condemned to eternal punishment, but is destined to be 
purified by living again in another body, and by passing suc- 
cessively through diverse separate existences. According to 
this doctrine, sin and hell cannot endure for ever, but at last 
all souls are destined to be purified, and to return to the 
region of absolute goodness and perfection. In short, as one 
of the most celebrated Kabbalists teaches, “In truth, thou hast 
nothing eternal, if not on the side of good.”! 


DAVID CASTELLI. 
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The National Idea in Judaism. 


THE NATIONAL IDEA IN JUDAISM. 


ONCE find a man’s ideals, it has been well said, and the rest is 
easy ; and undoubtedly to get at any true notion of character, 
one must discover these. They may be covered with close con- 
ventionalities, or jealously hidden, like buried treasures, from 
unsympathetic eyes; but the patient search is well worth while, 
since it is his ideals—and not his words nor his deeds, which a 
thousand circumstances influences and decide—which show us 
the real man as known to his Meker. And true as this is of 
the individual, it is true in a deeper and a larger sense of the 
nations, and most true of all of that people in whom for cen- 
turies speech was impolitic and action impossible. With 
articulate expression so long denied to them, the national 
ideals must be always to the student of history the truest 
revelation of Judaism; and it is curious and interesting to 
trace their development, and to recognise the crown and apex 
of them all in battlefield and in “ Vineyard,” in Ghetto and in 
mart, unchanged among the changes, and practically the same 
as in the days of the desert. The germ was set in the wil- 
derness, when, amid the thunders and lightnings of Sinai, a 
crowd of frightened, freshly-rescued slaves were made “ wit- 
nesses” to a living God, and guardians of a “Law” which 
demonstrated his existence. Very new and strange, and 
but dimly understanded of the people it must have been. 
“The lights of sunset and of sunrise mixed.” The fierce vivid 
glow under which they had bent and basked in Egypt had 
scarcely faded, when they were bid look up in the grey dawn 
of the desert to receive their trust. There was worthy stuff 
in the descendants of the man who had left father and friends 
and easy sensuous idolatry to follow after an ideal of righteous- 
ness ; and they who had but just escaped from the bondage of 
centuries, rose to the occasion. They accepted their mission ; 
“All that the Lord has spoken we will do,” came up a 
responsive cry from “all the people answering together,” and 
in that supreme moment the ill-fed and so recently ill-treated 
groups were transformed into a nation. “I will make of thee 
a great people ;” “Through thee shall all families of the earth 
BB 
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be blessed ;” the meaning of such predictions was borne in 
upon them in one bewildering flash, and in that light the 
national idea of Judaism found its dawn; they, the despised 
and the down-trodden, were to become trustees of civili- 
zation. 

As the glow died down, however, a very rudimentary sort of 
civilization the wilderness must have presented to these 
builders of the temples and the treasure cities by the Nile, 
and to the vigorous resourceful Hebrew women. As day after 
day, and year after year, the cloud moved onward, darkening 
the road which it directed, as they gathered the manna 
and longed for the fleshpots, it could have been only the few 
and finer spirits among those listless groups who were able to 
discern that a civilization based upon the Decalogue, shorn 
though it was of all present pleasantness and ease, had a 
promise about it that was lacking to a culture “learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.” It was life reduced to its 
elements; Sinai and Pisgah stood so far apart, and such long 
level stretches of dull sand lay between the heights. One 
imagines the women, skilled like their men-folk in all manner 
of cunning workmanship, eagerly, generously ransacking their 
stores of purple and fine linen to decorate the Tabernacle, 
and spinning and embroidering with a desperately delighted 
sense of recovered retinements, which, as much perhaps as their 
fervour of religious enthusiasm, led them to bring their gifts 
till “restrained from bringing.” The trust was accepted in 
the wilderness but grudgingly, with many a feint-hearted 
protest, and to some minds in some moods slavery must have 
seemed less insistent in its demands than trusteeship. 

The conquest of Canaan was the next experience, and as 
sinfulness and idolatry were relentlessly washed away in 
rivers of blood, one doubts if the impressionable descendants 
of Jacob, to whom it was given to overcome, might not per- 
chance have preferred to endure. But such choice was not 
“sige to them ; the trust had to be realised before it could 

e transmitted, and its value tested by its cost. With Pales- 
tine at last in possession of the chosen people, the civilization 
of which they were the guardians by slow degrees, became 
manifest. Samuel lived it, and David sang it, and Isaiah 
preached it, and the nation clung to it, individual men and 
women, stumbling and failing often, but dying each, when 
need came, a hundred deaths in its defence; perhaps finding 
it on occasion less difficult to die for an idea than to live up 
to it. 

The securities were shifted, the terms of the trusteeship 
changed when the people of the Land became the people 
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of the Book. The civilization which they guarded grew 
narrowed in its issues and limited in its outlook, till, as the 
years rolled into the centuries, it was hard to recognize the 
“witnesses ” of God in the hunted outcasts of man. Yet to 
the student of history, who reads the hieroglyph of the 
Egyptian into the postcard of: to-day, it is not difficult to see 
the civilization of Sinai shining under the folds of the 
gaberdine or of the san benito. It was taught in the schools 
and it was lived in the homes, and the Ghetto could not 
altogether degrade it, nor the Holy Office effectually disguise 
it. Jews sank sometimes to the lower level of the sad lives 
they led, but Judaism remained unconquerably buoyant. 
Judaism, as they believed in it, was a Personal Force, making 
for righteousness, a Law which knew no change, the promise 
of a period when the earth should be filled with the know- 
ledge of the Lord; and the “ witnesses” stuck to this their 
trust, through good repute and through evil repute, with a 
simple doggedness which disarms all superficial criticism. The 

lamour of the cause, through which a Barcochba loomed 
heroic to an Akiba, the utter absence of self-consciousness or 
of self-seeking, which made Judas in his fight for freedom 
pin the Lord’s name on his flag, and which, with the king- 
dom lost, made the scrolls of the Law the spoil with which 
Ben Zaccai retreated,—this was at the root of the national 
idea, and its impersonality gives the secret of its strength. 
“Not unto us,O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name!” 
This vivid sense of being the trustees of civilization was 
wholly dissociated from any feeling of conceit either in the 
leaders or in the rank and file of the Jewish nation. It is 
curious indeed to realize how so intense a conviction of the 
survival of the fittest could be held in so intensely un- 
modernized a spirit. 

The idea of their trusteeship was a sheet anchor to the Jews 
as the waves and the billows passed over them. In the fifteen 
hundred years’ tragedy of their history there have been no 
entr’actes of frenzied stampede or of revolutionary revengeful 
conspiracy. A resolute endurance, which, characteristically 
enough, rarely approaches asceticism, marks the depth and 
strength and buoyancy of the national idea. Trustees of civili- 
zation might not sigh nor sing in solitudes; nor with the feel- 
ing so keen that “a thousand years in Thy sight are but as a 
day,” was it worth while to plot or plan against the oppressors 
of the moment. Time was on their side, and “that which 
shapes it to some perfect end.” And this attitude explains, 
possibly, some unattractive phases of it, since however honestly 
the individual consciousness may be absorbed in a national 
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conscience, yet the individual will generally, in some way, 
manage to express himself, and the self is not always quite 
up to the ideal, nor indeed is it always in harmony with 
those who would interpret it. When a David dances before 
the Ark it needs other than a daughter of Saul to understand 
him. There have been Jews in David's case, their enthusiasm 
mocked at; and there have been Jews indifferent to their trust, 
and Jews who have betrayed it, and Jews too, and these not a 
few, who have pushed it into prominence with undue display. 
The infinite changes of circumstance and surrounding in 
Jewish fortunes no less than_ differences in individual cha- 
racter have induced a considerable divergence in the practical 
politics of the national idea. The persecuted have been 
exclusive over it, and the prosperous careless; it has been 
vulgarized by superstition, and ignored by indifferentism, till 
modern “ rational” thinkers now and again question whether 
Palestine be indeed the goal of Jewish separateness, and make 
it a matter for academic discussion whether “Jews” mean a 
sect of cosmopolitan citizens with religious customs more or less 
in common, or a people whose religion has a national origin 
and a national purpose in its observances. With questioners 
such as these, Revelation, possibly, would not be admitted as 
sound evidence in reply, or the promise “ Ye shall be to me a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation” would, one might 
think, show a design that ritual by itself does not fulfil. It 
was no sect with “tribal” customs, but a “nation” and a 
“kingdom ” who were to be “holy to the Lord.” But though 
texts may be inadmissible with those who prefer their sermons 
in stones, yet the records of the ages are little less impartial 
and unimpassioned than the records of the rocks, and doubters 
might find their answer in the insistent tones of history 
when she tells of the results of occasional unnatural divorce 
between religion and nationality among Jews. 

There were times not a few, whilst their own judges ruled, 
and whilst their own kings reigned in Palestine, when with a 
firm grip on the land but a loose hold on the law, Israel was 
well nigh lost and absorbed in the idolatrous peoples by whom 
they were surrounded ; when the race, which was ceasing to 
worship at the national altars, was in danger of ceasing to 
exist asa nation. Exile taught them to value by loss what 
was possession. “How shall we sing the Lord’s song ina 
strange land?” was the passionate cry in Babylon. Was it 
not the feeling that the land was “strange,” which gave that 
new fervour to the songs, choking off utterance and finding 
adequate expression only in the Return? Did Judas, the 
Maccabee, understand something of this as he led his patriotic 
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“zealous” troops to victory? Did Mendelssohn forget it 
when, nineteen hundred years later, he emancipated his 
people from the results of worse than Syrian oppression, at 
the cost of so many, his own children among the rest, shak- 
ing off memories and duties as lightly as they shook off re- 
straints? Over and over again in the wonderful history of 
the Jews, does religion without nationality prove itself as im- 

ossible as nationality without religion to serve for a sustain- 
ing force in Judaism. The people who, while “the city of 
palm trees” was yet their own, could set up strange gods in 
the groves were not one whit more false to their faith, nor 
more harmful to their people than those later representatives 
of the opposite type, Hellenists, as history calls them, who 
built a temple, and read the law and observed the precepts, 
whilst their very priests changed their good Jewish names 
for Greek sounding ones in contemptuous and contemptible 
deprecation of their Jewish nationality. One inclines, per- 
haps, to accentuate the facts of history and to moralise over 
the might-have-beens where these fit into a theory; but so 
much as this at least seems indisputable—that those who 
would dissociate the national from the religious, or the reli- 
gious from the national element in Judaism attempt the im- 
possible. The ideal of the Jews must always be “from Zion 
shall come forth instruction, and the word of God from Jeru- 
salem ;” and to this end—“ that all people of the earth may 
know thy name, as do thy people Israel.” This is the goal 
of Jewish separateness. The separateness may have been part 
of the Divine plan, as distinctive practices and customs are 
due in the first place to the Divine command; but they are 
also and none the less a means of strengthening the national 
character of the Jews. Jewish religion neither “ happens” to 
have a national origin, nor does Jewish nationality “ happen ” 
to have religious customs. The Jewish nation has become a 
nation and has been preserved as a nation for the distinct pur- 
pose of religion. This is the lesson of history. And this is 
its consolation: that the faithful few who see the fulfilment 
of history and of prophecy in a restored and _ localised 
nationality—a Jerusalem reinstated as the joy of the whole 
earth; the careless many who, in comfortable complacency, 
are well content to await it indefinitely, in dispersion; the 
loyal many, who believe that a political restoration would be 
a retrogressive step, narrowing and embarrassing the wider 
issues ; the children of light and the children of the world, the 
spiritual and the spiritue/ element in Israel, alike, if unequally, 
have each their share in spreading the civilisation of Sinai, as 
surely as “ fire and hail and snow and mist and stormy wind” 
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all “fulfil His word.” The seed that was sown in the sands of 
the desert has germinated through the ages, and its fruition is 
foretold. The promise to the Patriarch, “I will make of thee 
a great nation,” foreshadowed that his descendants were to 
be trustees, “through them shall all families of the earth be 
blessed.” There are those who would read into this national 
idea a taint of arrogance or of exclusiveness, as there are 
some scientifically minded folks, a trifle slow perhaps, to apply 
their own favoured dogma of evolution, who can see in the 
Exodus only acapriciously selected band of slaves, led forth to 
serve a tribal deity. But the history of the Jews, which is — 
inseparable from the religion of the Jews, rebukes those who 
would thus halt midway and stumble over the evidences. It 
lifts the veil, it flashes the light on dark places, it unriddles 
the weary puzzle of the travailing ages, leaving only indif- 
ferentism unsolvable, as it shows clear how the Lord, the 
Spirit of all flesh, the universal Father, brought Israel out of 
Egypt and gave them name and place to be his witnesses, and 
the means he chose whereby “all families of the earth should 
be blessed.” 


KATIE MAGNUs. 























The Age and Authorship of Ecclesiastes. 


THE AGE AND AUTHORSHIP OF ECCLESIASTES. 


In my former paper on Ecclesiastes I attempted to analyse 
the contents of the book ; I traced its plan, and showed that 
there is unity and continuity in it. Whenever the name of 
the author had to be mentioned, the original term Koheleth 
was employed without any explanatory addition. It is now 
_ my purpose to investigate who Koheleth was, and when he 
lived. 

To some it may appear strange to find a question raised 
which seems to have been answered more than two thousand 
years ago, in the heading of the book, “ Words of Koheleth, 
son of David, king in Jerusalem,” ie., of King Solomon. 
Even if it were true that the heading is later than the book 
itself, and is an addition made by a later hand, it would, 
nevertheless, have to be accepted asa very old document, and 
its evidence could not be rejected without a demonstrative 
proof of its worthlessness. Maimonides in his Guide (I. li), 
says: “There are truths which are manifest and obvious; 
some of these are innate notions, or are based on direct 
observation ; such truths would, in fact, require no further 
me if man’s thoughts had not been misled. False notions, 

owever, are spread by persons that labour under an error, 
or have some particular end in view, and thus theories are 
set up contrary to the real nature of things. Scientific men 
are then compelled to demonstrate truths which are self- 
evident, or to disprove the existence of things which only 
exist in man’s imagination.” The trustworthiness of our 
witness has been impugned, and a closer examination of his 
evidence, as well as of the arguments of his objectors, has 
thus become necessary. 

One of these objectors suggests that the phrase “son of 
David” has its source in the erroneous judgment of those 
who added the heading, since the phrase is not found in the 
book itself. But he fails to show the necessity for the ap- 
pe of the words “son of David” in any passage of the 

k. It was not without purpose that the author, in i. 12, 
says even with a certain amount of emphasis, “I, Koheleth, 
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have become king over Israel in Jerusalem.” He lays stress 
on the fact that he was king over the whole of Israel, with 
his residence in Jerusalem, the capital of the undivided 
nation, untroubled by any such war or rebellion.as had dis- 
turbed David's reign. By this introduction he intended to 
show that he had the leisure and the means required for the 
task he had proposed to himself. The addition of the phrase 
“son of David” would have been superfluous. 

Another argument against the identity of Koheleth and 
Solomon is based on the use of the Hebrew “en” in the 
general sense of “descendant,” just as abh or abhi has in 
many passages of the Bible the meaning “forefather” or 
“founder” of a family or tribe. I do not deny this fact. 
We call ourselves Sxnw? %22, “children of Israel,” and speak 
in our prayers of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as 33.738, “ our 
fathers,” and Messiah, for whose coming we sincerely hope 
and earnestly pray, is 117 72 and T1173. We may go even 
further, and take 117 32 as a collective term, including all the 
kings of Judah, and explain “words of Koheleth” to mean 
“ words spoken by an imaginary representative of the kings 
of Judah,” after the destruction of the Temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon. I hold, however, that of all possible 
meanings of the term “son of David,” in the heading of the 
book, the literal one, son of David, that is, Solomon, is most 
acceptable. 

But before giving positive proofs for this assertion, we will 
first examine the arguments of those who reject the identity 
of Koheleth and Solomon. 

1. Koheleth says (i. 16), “Behold I have gathered wisdom 
more than all that were before me over Jerusalem;” and 
again (ii. 9), “I have collected treasures more than all that 
were before me in Jerusalem.” If Koheleth were identical with 
King Solomon, it is argued, he would not have uttered these 
words, since there was only one Israelitish king in Jerusalem 
before Solomon. 

I have already stated in my first paper that Ecclesiastes 
was not exclusively addressed to Israelites, but to a mixed 
audience of kings and princes that came from all countries to 
hear the king’s wisdom. Jerusalem was an ancient town, 
probably the Shalem of Malchi-zedek. It is to the numerous 
wise and mighty princes that ruled in Jerusalem from the 
days of Malchi-zedek that Solomon refers in the words “ more 
than all that have been before me in Jerusalem.” 

2. It is further argued that King Solomon could not have 
said qm sn71 as Koheleth says, i. 12; and that the author 
betrays by this phrase that he merely introduces a king of 
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the past as speaking. The use of the past tense sm" is pro- 
tahily ules the oma of the well-known Jegend found in 
Midrash and Targum that Solomon was uri FD BY 
“ crownless, crowned, and again crownless,” and wy 49, 
om) “a king, deposed and reinstated.” According to the 
literal interpretation, the past tense is simply used because 
the speaker refers in this and the succeeding verses to what 
has happened in past years. We find the same word ‘17 
in the same sense (Prov. iv. 3), “I was a son to my father, 
and he taught me.” The past tense does not imply that he 
ever ceased to be a son to his father. So, also, in Koheleth, 
the phrase “I was king” does not imply that he was not 
king at the time when he said this. But the verb mn has 
also the meaning “to become,” and the meaning of the pas- 
sage is this: When I became king over Israel in Jerusalem I 
devoted myself to investigating the nature and value of man’s 
actions. 

3. Koheleth says, ii. 18: “I hated all my labour which I 
took under the sun; because that I should leave it unto the 
man that shall be after me.” Koheleth speaks here, the critic 
says, like one that has no children; King Solomon had 
children, consequently Koheleth and King Solomon are two 
different persons. The critic, however, ignores two things ; 
first, that the term D718 “man” does not exclude the son of the 
king; secondly, that Solomon was distinctly told by God 
(1 Kings xi. 11), “I will surely rend the kingdom from thee 
and give it to thy servant.” 

4. Some find it impossible that King Solomon should 
denounce idleness and feasting in the way that Koheleth 
does, x. 16, sgg. Solomon may have feasted and indulged in 
pleasures, but he was by no means idle nor neglectful of his 
duties towards his country. Besides, it is inherent in human 
nature that we are far more inclined to criticise others than 
ourselves. 

5. Another argument against the identity of Koheleth and 
Solomon is the following :—Oppression, violence and misery 
are depicted in the beginning of chapter iv. as existing in the 
time of Koheleth. This does not seem to harmonise with the 
 ses9pe reign of Solomon. But the oppressions mentioned 

ere are wrongly supposed by the objector to have been 
caused by a cruel conqueror in Jerusalem and in the land of 
Israel. There is no support for this assumption in the text. 
The crime and misery of oppression did, if not flourish, cer- 
tainly exist even in the age of Solomon (comp. v. 7), and if 
there was not much oppression in Palestine we must 
remember that Koheleth in ch. iv. treats of “oppressions that 
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are done under the sun,” without any special reference to 
Palestine or Israelites. But certain kinds of oppression exist 
everywhere, even in times of peace; one class is, or believes 
itself to be, oppressed by another, one individual by another, 
the weak by the powerful, the simple by the cunning. Cries 
of the oppressed have been heard and are being heard, even 
in our age, in the most civilised countries, and were probably 
heard also in the dominions of king Solomon. Koheleth 
noticed cases in which neither the tears of the oppressed nor 
the consequent additional violence of the oppressor created 
any sympathy for the sufferers. The source of this evil is not 
foreign occupation, but the race for pleasure and wealth. The 
author says distinctly, in the passage referred to, “I saw that 
all labour and skilful work were but envy of one toward the 
other.” “If thou seest oppression of the poor and violation of 
justice and righteousness in the city, be not surprised at it, 
For over the high there is still a higher watchman, and again 
higher ones over these” (v. 7), so that even among those that 
have to watch over the acts and the conduct of others, there 
is the same inducement as among ordinary people to join in 
the common race for wealth and power. These cases are, 
besides, described only as possible, as a contingency, and not 
as of frequent occurrence. 

It may, nevertheless, appear strange that Solomon, a wise and 
just king, endowed, as it seems, with absolute power, should 
have suffered any sort of injustice to continue in his domi- 
nions, and yet have complained of it “as the evil deed that is 
done under the sun.” In reality it is not strange; the passage 
simply contains the king’s confession of his weakness, of 
human imperfection, like that described in the first three 
chapters. He, the wise and powerful ruler, had been unable 
to solve the social problem that still awaits its final solution ; 
the problem how to remove all inequalities, and how to make 
everyone contented and happy. 

6. Another argument is based on iv. 13, 14: “ Better is a 
poor and wise child than that old and foolish king who did 
not know any more how to guard himself. For from the 
prison he came forth to rule; for also in his kingdom he 
became poor.” According to Professor Graetz, King Herod is 
the foolish old king, and the wise and poor cbild is his son 
Alexander, who was imprisoned on a charge of high treason. 
If this be correct the book was not composed by King 
Solomon, but is the work of an author that wrote just at the 
time when Alexander was in prison. But Alexander never 
reigned ; he was tried and executed. In order to uphold his 
theory Professor Graetz is obliged to have recourse to emenda- 
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tions, changing the past 3} into the future N32), and inter- 
preting the verse thus: for he will—as it was then hoped— 
some day come forth from the prison and ascend the throne. 
Professor Graetz was further compelled to apply the first half 
of the verse to Alexander, the second to Herod, although the 
text does not indicate that two different persons are intended. 
Besides, Alexander scarcely deserves the attributes poor and 
wise ; as the son of king Herod he was not poor, and, as to his 
wisdom, history has not preserved any instance of his wise 
doings or sayings. It is not necessary at all to think here of 
a particular child and a particular king. The author states, 
in general terms, that a poor, wise child is happier than a 
foolish old king, who isolates himself from his people and 
keeps himself like a prisoner surrounded by a guard; for even 
wns. “in his reign” wr 1512 he has become poor, having 
neither power nor wisdom. The king is abandoned by his 
followers; the nation waits impatiently for the successor, 
who, like his predecessors, is at first greeted with joy, and 
disliked in the end. The use of the past tense in the original 
merely shows, that instances of this kind had occurred, and 
probably, also, in the time of Solomon, but it is not necessary 
to assume that one particular case was here referred to. 

In like manner, commentators have gone too far in their 
endeavour to find historical allusions in other passages. 
The author, reflecting on the fact that the condition of a 
country varies according to the conduct of its rulers, ex- 
claims (x. 16, 17), “ Woe to the land whose king is a slave ;” 
“Happy the land whose king is a free man.” ‘“Notwithstand- 
ing the general character of the passage, the inference has 
been drawn, by several commentators, that the author must 
have lived in a country whose king was a slave, and attempts 
have been made to trace the name of the king. No notice 
is taken of the fact that the author mentions in the same 
breath the happy land whose king is free, in which the 
author may well have lived, and which he may have praised 
as a model state in contrast to some neighbouring state ruled 
by a slave. 

7. Koheleth contains, as critics assert, attacks upon the 
Essenes and their principles. For “He that feareth an oath” 
(ix. 2) must be an Essene who refused to swear the oath of 
allegiance to king Herod ; and “He who knoweth not how to 

o to the city” (x. 15) is likewise a member of this sect, 
use the Essenes preferred to live in villages. “Two are 
better than one; because they have a good reward for their 
labour; and a threefold cord is not quickly broken” (iv. 9-12). 
“ Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of 
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the life of thy vanity” (ix. 9). These and similar passages 
have been interpreted as directed against the Essenes, who 
were in favour of celibacy. There are some who consider 
these maxims as directed against the school of Shammai, who 
is believed to have indulged in a pessimistic view of human 
life. In fact, however, the verses quoted, and similar ones, 
are far from betraying any acquaintance of the author with 
the rules of the Essenes or the teachings of the Shammaites. 
“He who feareth an oath” is as little a member of a certain 
sect as “the righteous,” “the clean,” and “he that sacrificeth,” 
mentioned in the same verse. Neither is “he who knoweth 
not how to go to the city” necessarily an Essene; it must 
have been a peculiar age in which no one ever lost his way 
except the Essenes. On the cont , Villagers, as a rule, 
know the way to town far better than those who live in 
towns. Koheleth gives, in this passage, the characteristic 
distinction between a wise man cal a fool; the latter “multi- 
plieth words; yet man knoweth not what shall be; the labour 
of the fools wearieth him who doth not know the way to the 
city,” and happens to ask a fool for directions. 

As to the supposed protest of Koheleth against the pessim- 
ism of the Shammaites, we find no trace of it in the book. 
Koheleth repeatedly exhorts us to labour, to be happy with 
our labour, and to enjoy the fruit thereof. The numerous 
sayings of the Shammaites related in the Talmud contain 
nothing to the contrary. “Receive every man with a friendly, 
happy face,” was the maxim of Shammai. When the Sham- 
maites declared “It would have been better for man if he had 
not been created” (Babyl. Talm. Erubin 13 b), it must not be 
forgotten that the Hillelites, though reluctantly, agreed with 
them. Whatever may have been the force of this dictum, 
both were of opinion that “man, having been created, must 
be careful with regard to his actions” (Ibid.). 

8. It has further been asked, why the name Koheleth is used 
instead of Solomon, if the two names are identical. Let us 
first investigate the meaning of the feminine noun Koheleth. 
It is evidently a participle Kal of the verb 5mp, and means 
“one who assembles or collects”; in this very sense it is used 
in our book, vii. 27: “Behold, this have I found, saith she 
who collecteth one by one to find a result.” The question 
naturally suggests itself, Who is she? Koheleth does not let 
us wait for the answer; in the verse which follows he tells us 
distinctly: “what my soul (w53) sought.” It is the soul of 
the author that searches after truth, and that collects facts 
one by one, in order to arrive in the safest manner at a correct 
conclusion. The same rule that explains the contraction of 
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Tans ‘was into manbs (1 Kings v. 17), MP ‘wos into 
mrp (Isaiah xxv. 3), M55m ws into man (Psalm cix. 4), 
explains also the use of Mbmp as an elliptical phrase for 
nbmp Sy. The soul of the author is originally the Koheleth 
which observes, collects, and arranges the single facts upon 
which the philosophical edifice is founded. This explains, 
also, the use of the feminine form “Koheleth.” The name 
Agur (Proverbs xxx. 1) has the same meaning, the root 73" 
signifying “to collect.” It is noteworthy that “the words of 
Agur” likewise declare the weakness of man and the insuffi- 
ciency of human reason if unassisted by the All-wise and 
Almighty. 

If Koheleth and Solomon are names of the same person, 
why was the name Solomon enti: ly withheld from the book ? 
The reason may be this: whilst Solomon mw was the name 
of a king whose special mission it was to establish peace 
(oyvw) and prosperity in his country, the king confesses here 
that, with all his wisdom and power, he could not fulfil his 
mission ; that the bright sunshine of his reign and his prospect 
for the future had commenced to grow dim behind dark clouds 
that rose from all sides. It was no longer Solomon (m=a>w) 
that spoke, but Koheleth, who had learnt by experience the 
vanity and frailty of human power and glory. 

9. It has been further argued that Koheleth contains Greek 

hilosophy, that the search after the summum bonum was 

rrowed from Greek thinkers. Thisis not true. The theme 
of the book engaged already the mind of King David, the 
father of Solomon, who gave expression to his thoughts on 
the vanity of man’s life in the thirty-ninth Psalm. The 
subject was, therefore, not new to the author of Koheleth, 
and there was no necessity whatever to go abroad and im- 
port ideas on human life from Greece. Neither the method 
employed nor the result arrived at betrays any non-Jewish 
element. 

10. Omitting other objections as of little importance, we 
proceed to the last and seemingly strongest argument, based 
on the style and diction of the book. Owing to the peculiar 
subject, and to the peculiar treatment of the subject, peculiar 
expressions had to be introduced, which do not occur, or 
rarely occur, in other books of the Bible. That a peculiar 
subject and a peculiar method demand peculiar expressions 
no one will venture to deny. The second half of chapter iii. 
of Isaiah, on the luxuries of Jewish ladies, contains expres- 
sions that do not occur in the other sixty-five chapters of the 
book. Compare the parable of the vineyard in chapter 
v., With the song on the vineyard, in chapter xxvii. 
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and you will hardly recognise the same authorship in 
both; or compare Psalms xviii, xix., xx., three Psalms all 
ascribed to David, and notice the great difference in their 
style and diction, owing to the different subjects that engaged 
the mind of the poet. 

Ignoring this fact, critics have attempted, by means of 
such rare words, to fix the date of Ecclesiastes. Some of them 
trace the origin of these words to Babylonia, and assume that 
Koheleth could not have been written before the Jews came 
into contact with Babylonia in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 
They entirely forget that there was a constant intercourse 
between the Israelites and their Eastern neighbours, the 
Aramaic tribes, from their earliest settlement in Palestine, an 
intercourse lively enough for the exchange of a few expres- 
sions. Others discover Persian elements, and similarity with 
the Book of Esther, and hold that Koheleth was written 
during the Persian rule in Palestine. Still others find Greek 
roots and constructions in Koheleth, and declare that the 
author must have lived in the time of Alexander the Great 
or his successors, when the Jews commenced to learn Greek 
language and literature. There is even a fourth view that 
considers the language of Koheleth as approaching the New- 
Hebrew of the Mishnah, and assumes that Koheleth was 
written in the time of the earlier Tanaim. Krochmal, in his 
Moreh nebhuche ha-zeman, treats these rare words as of 
Chaldean origin, and divides them into two classes. The 
first class consists of those which are entirely borrowed from 
the Chaldee; the second class comprehends those which are 
a mere imitation of Chaldee expressions. Instances of the 
first class are: mand, “wr, Sw, 7PM; of the second, 
w may b>, moat by. On examining these terms, we find 
every one of them pure Hebrew. The circumstance that 
they occur also in Chaldee only proves that the two dialects 
Hebrew and Chaldee both had the same roots; we cannot 
expect to find in the Biblical literature all words that were 
in use among the Hebrews. Many of the words mentioned 
appear according to their meaning in Koheleth more original 
than the corresponding expressions in Chaldee. I will only 
cite one instance from each division : DIM is used in Hebrew 
in a particular sense: decision, decree, equal to the post- 
Biblical rma, whilst in the Targumim it occurs in the general 
meaning, word. It is derived from a root an» “to decree” 
with the archaic noun-ending 5, which is met with in some 
proper nouns, and in some adverbs, originally nouns, as 
op, cay, oom, ow. In Hebrew the word fell out of use, 
in Chaldee it developed and received the more general sig- 
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nification of “ word ” or “speech.” Of the second division, I 
mention w may >, which is believed to be an imitation of 
the Chaldee »1 Sap 42. The Hebrew, however, is more ori- 
ginal; it has still the force of the emphatic > “entirely,” 
whilst in Chaldee the meaning of > is quite indifferent. 
We have, besides, to ss a to this theory the following two 


arguments: First, if the rare expressions were not owing 
entirely to the peculiar subject and method of the book, but 
to the contact of the Jews with the Babylonians, why are 
the other books written in and after the exile free from these 
Chaldaisms? Secondly, why do we not find in Ecclesiastes 
any of the peculiar Chaldaic forms, as the genitive ‘7 or the 
so-called emphatic form ending in §;, the aphel or the ithpeal ? 
Two instances have been pointed out as of Persian origin, 
pm», “ paradise,” and m2" “the province.” If paradise were 
of Persian origin, it would be very strange that the book of 
Esther should only know the ,727 M23 and not the om», 
which was known already to the author of the Song of 
Solomon. Nor is m3" of Persian origin. It occurs in the 
beginning of Lamentations. Besides, it seems that the 
term medinah is used neither in Koheleth nor in Lamentations 
in the sense of “province,” but in the more original sense of 
“metropolis,” the seat of government and justice. If the 
author, as is supposed by some commentators, had intended 
to depict Persian misrule, the MyND, DYOD and OS ws 
would not have been absent. 
As to the Greek element present in Koheleth, I admit that 
we meet in the book with phrases that remind us of Greek 
hrases used in the same sense, and with words that sound 
ike certain Greek words. But there is nothing that could 
convince us that the Hebrew author has borrowed any of his 
ideas and expressions from the Greek. How misleading a 
similarity of sound is in this respect may be inferred from the 
fact that of the Grecisms enumerated by one critic, fourteen 
are rejected by another who is likewise in favour of this theory. 
Those which are admitted and added by the latter are as un- 
tenable as the rest; ¢.g., the verb msm “to see” has in Koheleth 
in a few passages the same meaning as yt “to know.” Now 
there is in Greek the same root for the two verbs cdeiv “to 
see,” and edevae “ to know.” It is, therefore, from the Greek 
that Koheleth learnt the use of msm in the sense of yt. Such 
is the conclusion, though this use of the verb “seeing ” is met 
with almost in every language. Long before the Israelites 
came in contact with the Greeks they had two expressions 
for the interrogative “why,” yyw “what knowing,” and 
rysm mms “what seeing.” Another instance of the supposed 
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Grecisms is the following: the list of various kinds of 
luxury in which Koheleth indulged for experience’s sake 
concludes with the phrase AYTW) MW DOIN %32 ADM. 
Shiddah which sounds like the Latin sedes, Greek cedos, 
has been explained to mean “sedan chair, carriage,” an 
essential element in Greek and Roman luxury. But this 
is not sufficient reason why “carriages” should be singled 
out as the climax of “delights of the sons of man,” and why 
the plural “delights” should be used. But mw has the 
appearance of a genuine Hebrew word, and in fact is pure 
ebrew, derived from tw “to be strong”; it means “ mul- 
titude ” or “ host,” like *nm “host,” from Sun “to be strong.” 
The phrase simply summarises the objects of pleasure, and is 
to be translated “and of the delights of the sons of man, a 
multitude and multitudes.” 

The noun 53M», a Hebrew word, is held by some scholars 
to be of Greek origin, corresponding to $@eyya or émtaypa. 
It is noteworthy that in the LXX. manb is rendered voyos 
and avtippnows, not Pbeyua or éritayya. The similarity of 
sounds simply proves that a certain stem is found, like many 
others, both in the Semitic and the Aryan languages. The 
rest of the supposed Grecisms are likewise built up on ex- 
tremely weak foundations, and to the scholar who, in defend- 
ing this theory, has the boldness to exclaim “ Nur Eigensinn 
will sie nicht anerkennen,” I reply, in the words of a German 
critic of the last century, “Die Beispiele sind wirklich 
blendend, aber eine genauere Beleuchtung der ruhigen Priifung 
scheinen sie nicht auszuhalten.” 

Equally untenable is the fourth theory, that the presence 
in Koheleth of words which are rare in other books of the 
Bible, or entirely absent from them, but partly found in 
post-Biblical Hebrew writings, proves that Koheleth was the 
last of the Biblical books, that its language is the transition 
to Mishnic and Rabbinical Hebrew, and that the book was 
written in the times of the earlier Tanaim. There is a far 
greater difference between the style of Koheleth and that of 
the earliest Rabbinical writings, as, eg., the first chapter of 
Pirke Abhoth, than there is between Koheleth and the Penta- 
teuch. The forms peculiar to Rabbinic Hebrew, the forms of 
the verbal noun, ¢.g., %2W or rw, are entirely absent from 
the book of Koheleth, which abounds in abstract and verbal 
nouns; so, also, the frequent use of the participle with the 
copula instead of the finite verb 18 m7. On the other 
hand, expressions peculiar to Koheleth we do not meet with 
in early Rabbinical writings, e.g., the verb may in the sense of 
PID; DAMD, 7200, 77, MIT, Anew, etc. ete 
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The words in question may therefore be considered as rare 
and archaic, perhaps of Aramaic origin, and substituted by 
the author for more common terms when the latter did not 
fully convey the notion which the author desired to express. 
In the course of time, through the renewed contact with the 
Chaldee, some of these expressions reappeared in the Mishnic 
Hebrew. 

The conclusion thus arrived at is, that Koheleth does not 
contain any fact or circumstance that necessarily points to a 
period later than King Solomon. It is, however, possib/e that 
the ideas and arguments taught by King Solomon were handed 
down vira voce from generation to generation, and written 
down at a later period in the style and diction of that period. 
This theory is supported by a certain tradition in Talmud and 
Midrash, to the effect that “the men of Hezekiah,” who were 

. engaged with examining or writing down the Proverbs of 
Solomon (ch. xxv. 1) and Koheleth, could not come to a final 
decision with regard to the latter and the men of the Great 
Synagogue resumed the work, examined the book, and 
approved of its contents. 

n addition to the above negative proofs, there are also 
some positive proofs for the identity of King Solomon and 
Koheleth, viz. :— 

1. Koheleth is king over Israel in Jerusalem. The kings 
after Solomon reigned only over Judah, and not over Israel. 

2. Koheleth speaks of his great wisdom as of an undisputed 
fact, and it is on this ground that he claims confidence and 
faith in the results of his investigations. None but King 
Solomon could speak in this way. He had prayed for wisdom, 
and God told him that his prayer for wisdom was granted. 
“Wisdom and knowledge shall be given unto thee” (2 Chron. 
i. 12), and “all Israel saw that divine wisdom was in his 
heart,” and “people came from all countries to Solomon to 
hear his wisdom” (1 Kings x. 23). We find neither in the 
books of Kings nor in the Chronicles any other king of the 
house of David endowed with the attribute “wise ;” even the 
more complete chronicles, to which reference is made in our 
books of Kings and Chronicles, appear to relate only of “the 
mighty deeds and the wars of the kings,” and nothing of their 
wisdom. 

3. “Koheleth built houses for his pleasure; planted vine- 
yards, gathered riches and the peculiar treasure of kings and 
cities” (ii. 8). To which of the kings of Judah does this 
apply ? “Rehoboam had war with Israel all his days” 
(1 Kings xiv. 30); Asa was obliged to exhaust not only the 
royal treasure, but also the treasure of the house of the Lord, 
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in order to bribe Hadad ben Tabrimon ; Joshaphat, the ally of 
King Ahab, joined the latter in his unfortunate wars with 
Syria, and was also unsuccessful in his mercantile undertaking ; 
Hezekiah sent the golden doors of the Temple as tribute to the 
Assyrian king; Uzziah was much engaged in building, but 
only in works of fortification and defence, not palaces for com- 
fort and pleasure. None but King Solomon was enabled to 
spend thirteen years in building his house (1 Kings vii. 1), 
and to build “the house of the forest of Lebanon,” and “his 
desire which he was pleased to do” (Jbid. ix. 1; 19). 

4. Koheleth appears to indicate that it was towards the 
close of a long reign that he uttered these philosophical doc- 
trines. He says, What can the ordinary man do, that cometh 
after the king, te. after Koheleth, whom they have made 
or proclaimed (sc. king) long ago. Solomon reigned forty 

ears. 

" 5. We infer from the tone and character of the book that 
Koheleth himself had many disappointments, and had learnt 
by experience that all earthly successes were but vain and 
transient. It is true that disappointments were not the 
peculiar fortune of King Solomon; many other men, kings 
and commoners, have been disappointed in their hopes. But, 
in the case of King Solomon, the disappointment created a 
peculiar contrast between the bright beginning of his reign and 
the gloomy one which darkened his latter days. It was 
hoped that his reign would be an era of peace. Solomon, 
“peace,” was his name, and it was his mission to establish 
peace. To this end David had advised him how to rid the 
country of the most troublesome and dangerous elements, 
Joab and Shimei. With all neighbouring states he was at 
peace. And yet, towards the end of his days, rebellion 
threatened within and war from without. Even his father-in- 
law, the king of Egypt, harboured and supported the enemies 
of Solomon. He was the wisest of kings, and yet he found 
that he had failed to secure peace and prosperity to his people; 
he had been called Yedidyah, “loved by God,” and now he 
was told that God rejected him; all had rejoiced when he 
commenced to reign (1 Kings viii. 66), and now he was 
hated by many. 

6. Koheleth speaks of scenes witnessed by himself, “when 
man had dominion over man to his own injury” (viii. 9); 
when the O78, the ordinary man, who had no claim upon the 
throne, endeavoured to usurp the power of ruling over others. 
Such scenes were il nuen he olomon in his earlier days, 
in the lifetime of David. He must have seen the rebellions of 
Absalom, Sheba ben Bichri, and Adonijah, and noticed the 
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crimes perpetrated on these occasions. It was indeed “to 
their own hurt” that these three attempted to obtain royal 
power: and it is to these rebels that the tenth verse of the 
eighth per most fitly applies: “I have seen wicked men 


buried, and them who acted thus—i.e., wickedly, by seeking to 
obtain dominion over their fellow-men—descend from their 
might, and go away from the holy place, to be soon forgotten 
in the city.” 

There are numerous passages in the book of Koheleth that 
betray a near relationship with other Biblical books ascribed 
to King Solomon. We have seen that the fundamental idea 
of Ecclesiastes is the dependence of man’s success on the will 
of God. In the book of Psalms there are two chapters super- 
scribed Ji-Sh’lomoh “by Solomon,” and one of these (ch. exxvii. 
1-2) proclaims the same principle: “Except the Lord build 
the house, they labour in vain that build it; except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh in vain. It is in vain 
for you to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of 
sorrows; for so he giveth his beloved in sleep.” We do not 
expect to find in the love-songs of Shir ha-shirim, Song of 
Solomon, many points of comparison with Koheleth. It may, 
nevertheless, interesting to notice that Koheleth, in des- 
cribing the course of the wind (i. 6 and xi. 3), mentions only 
the north and the south winds; so also in Shir ha-shirim 
(iv. 16) the bride summons only the north wind and the south 
wind to diffuse the perfumes of the flowers in the garden on 
the arrival of her beloved. The Book of Proverbs, likewise 
ascribed to King Solomon, emphasizes the lesson of man’s 
absolute dependence on the will of God in numerous sayings, 
of which gare afew: (xvi. 1) “The preparations of the 

‘ heart are made by man and the answer of the tongue is from 
the Lord”; (9) “A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps” ; (33) “The lot is cast into the lap, but 
the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord”; (xxi. 31) “The 
horse is prepared against the day of battle: but safety is of 
the Lord ” ; (xxix. 26) “ Many seek the ruler’s favour, but every 
man’s judgment cometh from the Lord.” 

In both books, Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, we are told that 
the wicked cannot prosper. “To the sinner he gives travail,” 
says Koheleth (ii. 26) “to — and to heap up, that he may 

ive to him that is good before God,” and in the Book of 
roverbs we read “the wealth of the sinner is laid up for the 
just ” (xiii. 22). The doctrine that the obstinate sinner is sure 
to be overtaken by just punishment is taught by Koheleth 
and Solomon; this doctrine is by no means peculiar to them ; 
we find it expressed or implied on every page of the Bible. 
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God is long-suffering, and the punishment is frequently put 
off for a long time, and Koheleth (viii. 11) declares that this 
delay of the just punishment tempts man to sin. “Because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, there- 
fore the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evil.” This same view we find repeatedly expressed in the 
Book of Proverbs in the advice given to the parent not to 
spare the rod (xiii. 24); “Is foolishness bound in the heart 
of achild; the rod of correction shall drive it far from him” 
(xxii.15). Koheleth repeatedly gives utterance to his feeling 
of uneasiness when he desires to lift the veil that hides the 
future from him, and becomes aware of his short-sightedness : 
“Man doth not know that which will be:” similarly, we read 
in the Book of Proverbs (xxvii. 1), “ Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 
Since we are unable to know “what is good for man in this life” 
(Ecc. vi. 12), Koheleth advises us to entrust ourselves uncon- 
ditionally to the Divine guidance, and to submit to the autho- 
rity of the law (m3): “ Whoso keepeth the commandment 
shall know no evil thing” (viii. 5). Solomon says, almost in 
the same words, “ He who keepeth the commandment keepeth 
his own soul” (xix. 16). Koheleth exhorts us to enjoy life, 
to be glad, and “to rejoice in our own works” (iii. 22). The 
same we are taught in the Book of Proverbs: “ When heavi- 
ness is in the heart of man, let him subdue it; and a good 
word shall turn it into gladness ” (xii. 25). We may pass over 
the agreement of both Ecclesiastes and Proverbs in praising 
industry, justice, and wisdom, in denouncing idleness, injus- 
tice and folly, in warning against rash vows, and in describing 
the sacrifices of the wicked as an abomination in the eye of 
the Lord. But it is noteworthy that both Koheleth and 
Solomon, in demonstrating that wisdom excels strength, em- 

ploy the past tense—illustrate, as it were, the lesson by some 

past event. In Koheleth we read (ix. 14): “There was a 

little city, and few men within it; and there came a great 

king against it and besieged it. . ... Now there was found 

in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered the 

city.” In Proverbs: “A wise man scaled the city of the 

mighty, and cast down the strength of confidence ” (xxi. 22). 

As regards the belief in a future world, in the immortality of 

the soul, I have noticed in my first paper the sure si 

of the author’s conviction that man’s existence does not, like 

that of the beast, end with the dissolution of the body; that 
man’s life continues after death, though in another form. 
There are, in the Book of Proverbs, several sayings which 
imply the same belief: “ Behold the righteous shall be recom- 
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pensed on the earth, much more the wicked and sinner” 
(xi. 31) ; that is, from the fact that the righteous are seen in 
distress, we have to infer that the wicked, though prosperous 
on earth, will not entirely escape punishment; they will 
suffer elsewhere. in (xii. 28) “In the way of righteous- 
ness is life, and it is the pathway in which there is no death” 
but immortality. It deserves to be noted that, although 
fools of every description are met with everywhere, it was 
the special privilege of the wise King Solomon and the wise 
author Koheleth, to make the acquaintance of the well- 
nourished, thick-loined Kesi/, that is unknown to all other 
Biblical authors. The tenth verse of chapter xii. runs as 
follows: Koheleth sought to find out acceptable words, and 
that which is written is upright, even words of truth.” Simi- 
larly, we read in Proverbs xxii. 20, at the conclusion of one 
section of the Book of Proverbs, “Have not I written to 
thee excellent things in counsels and knowledge, that I might 
make thee know the certainty of the words of truth?” Lastly 
it may be noted that both books conclude with an exhortation 
to fear the Lord. 

Having established the unity and authenticity of Koheleth, 
I proceed now briefly to investigate two important questions : 
1. When was Koheleth received into the collection of Holy 
Scriptures? 2. When was the Canon of Holy Scriptures 
fixed ? and by whom? As to the first question, we have 
various traditions. One Talmudical enes says: Hezekiah 
and his colleagues 12m> wrote, or added to the Holy Writ- 
ings Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes, 
(Baba-bathra 15a). A different tradition is given in Aboth 
di Rabbi Nathan (i. 1) to this effect: Proverbs, Sung of Solomon, 
and Ecclesiastes, after having once been rejected as originating 
in human thought and not in divine inspiration, were taken 
into reconsideration by the men of Hezekiah, who did not 
rashly decide, but examined the books carefully, and ultimately 
the three books were received into the collection of Holy 
Writings, by the men of Hezekiah, or according to an other 
version of this same tradition, by the men of the Great 
Synagogue. 

The second question, as to the fixing of the Canon, I fear, 
will never be answered with certainty. We have no record 
whatever of any decision in this matter. When Malachi, the 
last of the prophets, added his words to those of his predecessors, 
and no other prophet succeeded him, the Canon of the 
Prophets was eo ipso concluded. Those Holy Writings that 
had not been included in the collection of the prophets, viz., 
Psalms, Lamentations, Ruth, etc., formed a separate collection 
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which was then still left open for further additions; this 
collection was probably considered as closed when a long period 
had passed without the publication of any addition to the Holy 
Writings. The Syrian oppression and the Maccabean wars 
were perhaps the causes of that discontinuity. Ben Sira seems 
to have known already the Holy Scriptures as Pentateuch, 
Prophets and other writings (ta watpia). Krochmal assumes 
that certain discussions reported in the Talmud about the 
relative sanctity of some of the Biblical books, implied the 
question concerning the canonicity of these books, and 
consequently would help us to determine the time of the 
fixing the canon. The following is the discussion referred 
to (Yadayim iii. 5): “Does the general rule AX NDwD 7DOM 
on, ‘A holy book causes the hands that touch it to be 
unclean, apply to Koheleth? The Shammaites say ‘No, 
the Hillelites say ‘Yes.’” Many assume that this amounts 
to the same thing as saying that the Shammaites would not 

ant Koheleth a place among the Holy Writings, whilst the 
Hillelites admitted it into the Canon of the Bible. This is 
wrong. For first, in the above discussion, repeated frequently 
in the Talmud, it is not once said that Koheleth should be sup- 
ressed because it did not belong to the Holy Writings. 
Spade: it is distinctly stated, that the cause of the above- 
mentioned law was this: people were accustomed to keep 
holy writings and holy food ‘together, and thus the holy books 
were frequently damaged. The book Koheleth must therefore 
have been known as a holy book, when this question was 
raised. The Rabbis only discussed whether there was any 
necessity to impress on the minds of the people by some 
exceptional law, that Koheleth contained the wisdom of 
Solomon and not a divine revelation. From this point of 
view the Shammaites would in this case, as in most cases, be 
smn “more stringent,” although seemingly Nyip> “less 
stringent.” Thirdly, the Rabbis of the period of the Hillelites 
and Shammaites would not ignore the decision of the men of 
Hezekiah, or of the men of the Great Synagogue. 

It has been contended by many commentators that the last 
verses of Koheleth formed the conclusion to the Biblical books, 
and contained the decision of the wise men who fixed the 
Canon. This theory is principally based on a Midrashic 
interpretation of verses 11 and 12, entirely disregarding the 
Massoretic accents. The literal rendering of the last verses.in 
Koheleth is as follows :— 

9. And furthermore, as Koheleth was wise, he further 
fang the people knowledge, and weighed and searched, and 
made many proverbs. 
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10. Koheleth sought to find acceptable words; and that 
which is written, is uprightness, words of truth, 

11. Words of wise men, which are like the goads and like 
fixed stakes, that keep the flocks together, [and which] are 
given by one shepherd. 

12. And more than these (words of the wise) my son, learn ; 
the making of many books without end, and much reading, 
is weariness of flesh. 

13. The end of the word, when all is heard, remains: Fear 
God and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole [duty] 
of man. 

14. For every action will God bring to judgment, together 
with every hidden [thought], whether it be good or evil. 

In verse 11 Koheleth declares that his words in addition to 
their being “ words of truth” are “ words of the wise,” which 
he compares, as regards their twofold object, to the goads that 
drive the animal further, and to the stakes that keep the flock 
within certain bounds. Thus Koheleth gave in his book the 
impulse to search, to ask, to doubt ; and exhorts his audience or 
readers to proceed on this path ; but there must be a boundary 
even to this doubting and searching: making many books and 
reading much without end is only weariness of flesh, no real 
gain. There must be stakes MIDON Yya OY MMOD, 
there must be a 727710, an end and aim to the word: and 
that end is Fear God! 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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ENGLISH JUDAISM. 


A CRITICISM AND A CLASSIFICATION. 


“ Things and actions are what they are, and the consequences of them 
will be what they will be. Why, then, should we desire to be de- 
ceived ?”—BUTLER. 


Two brilliant articles in the first number of this Review, both 
dealing with the most vital question with which a Jewish 
Review can be concerned—viz., What is Judaism ?—offer 
such startlingly contradictory answers, that a simple layman 
like myself feels prompted to exercise his simple faculty of 
logical analysis in endeavouring to unravel the reasons of the 
difference. The more so when he calls to mind the many 
other answers he has seen or heard, the mutual contradiction 
of which, to speak algebraically, reduces the sum of meaning 
of the term “Judaism ” to zero. 

There must be something more than logomachy in this 
wrangle of responsa, though that never absent form of war- 
fare is far from unpractised in it. Probably all the answers 
have a measure of truth. Judaism, as a religion, is so many- 
sided as to give scope for as many one-sided views of it ; 
while the history of Judaism and the Jewish race (with the 
ever-present polarity which Professor Graetz himself has 
detected in it) has been so complex, and has been written 
and commented upon by so many persons, each with his 
attendant “equation,” that the wonder would be if two inde- 
pendent inquirers like Professor Graetz and Mr. Schechter 
had answered or even understood the question in precisely 
the same way. 

“What is Judaism?” asks Professor Graetz; and accepts 
the answer of Renan, “A minimum of religion,” “ moralised 
monotheism,” “a religion without dogmas.” ‘“ What is 
Judaism?” asks Mr. Schechter, and proceeds to enumerate 
the dogmas which have at different times and by different 
thinkers been supposed to constitute Judaism. But these 
answers are not so opposed as they seem at first sight. A 
very superficial examination reveals the fact that, paradoxi- 
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cally enough, Professor Graetz, the historian, takes the ques- 
tion in an abstract theological sense, and answers it by a 
hilosophic formula of the essence of Judaism; while Mr. 
hechter, who is inclined to abstract theology, takes it in an 
historical sense, and answers it by a review of past beliefs. 
Professor Graetz, piercing through the complexities of his- 
torical Judaism, strives to grasp its secret, to disentangle the 
ideal element which has served as the soul to a succession of 
bodies, beautiful, homely, or grotesque. Mr. Schechter strives 
rather to recall to us the successive avatars or re-incarnations 
of this immanent spirit. Professor Graetz is thus led on to 
assert that Judaism is or need not be anything but all soul ; 
while Mr. Schechter contends for a certain proportion of 
fleshly garniture, though omitting to say how much is indis- 
pensable. 

For it is to be noted that Mr. Schechter denies that the 
' question “ What is Judaism?” can be answered in Professor 
Graetz’s sense at all. He appears to repudiate the idea that 
there can be an abstract theoretical Judaism, as there is a 
Nicene creed. Perhaps he does not sufficiently distinguish 
between Judaism as a definite body of beliefs, and Judaism as 
embodied in concrete Jews. “What is Judaism? It is im- 
possible to say.” Despite his protest against “the dogma of 
dogmalessness,” he refuses to pin himself to any formulisa- 
tion of articles. He, indeed, lays down two vague principles 
of faith and hope towards the beginning, and is tempted into 
some constructive suggestions towards the end, but on the 
whole he remains the purely scientific observer. The Jew 
by birth, seeking to know what he must believe to be a Jew 
by faith, gets some sort of answer from Professor Graetz, who 
starts by saying there are no articles of belief; but from Mr. 
Schechter, who starts by saying that there are articles of 
belief, he gets no answer at all. “So many Jews, so many 
Judaisms,” is what Mr. Schechter plainly teaches. And if, in 
accordance with it, we seek at least some enlightenment in 
the knowledge of what is the conception of Judaism held by 
the Jew, Mr. Schechter, all we really learn is that it is “so 
many Jews, so many Judaisms.” Though he emphasizes the 
necessity of religious dogma as opposed to hygienic or social 
conceptions of Judaism, he lays down only general maxims 
of purity and holiness in thought and act, which are common 
to most religions. 

The history of theology is thickly strewn with grotesque 
propositions, but it would be difficult to find even in the 
treatises of the Schoolmen or the doctrine of the Sandema- 
nians anything more monstrous than the idea, at which Mr. 
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Schechter himself directs such exquisite satire, that a great his- 
torical religion, by which millions have lived, and for which 
myriads have died, has no definite set of beliefs. Even if these 
had never been reduced to a formula, they would still be im- 
plied in the actions of the followers of the religion; the most 
mechanical Mohammedan who observes the Ramadan, the 
most automatic Buddhist turning his prayer-wheel, thereby 
evidences the possession of a certain belief, howsoever little 
the intellectual proposition involved be present to his con- 
sciousness. Action has been asserted by Bain to be the only 
test of belief; it is, at any rate, a mark of it, on the assump- 
tion, of course, that the act is not hypocritical. And, there- 
fore, to say with Professor Graetz that we ought not to speak 
of “the Jewish faith” because he chooses to narrow the 
meaning of the “ecclesiastical” term faith to a belief in the 
incredible (although Paley and Butler and Maurice, and 
hundreds of other Christian theologians, would assert the 
very opposite of Credo quia absurdum) is to offer a transparent 
temptation to the faithless, and a transparent absurdity to 
the faithful. 

What then is this body of beliefs? The differences 
between the answers of Professor Graetz and Mr. Schechter 
arise principally, as we now see, from their different ways of 
interpreting the question. But as Moses would probably not 
have recognised his religion in either of their expositions, we 
have still to inquire what, if anything, constitutes Judaism, 
and why so many discrepant things are said to do so, that 
Judaism is now literally “all things to all men.” This inquiry 
will necessitate a deeper analysis. 

But here some one may tell me that for English Judaism at 
least such an analysis isa work of supererogation. Admitting 
that Continental and Transatlantic Judaism is in places 
nebulous in outline, he may contend that, apart from a small 
minority of wrong-headed reformers, the bulk of English Jews 
are far from elastic in their religious conceptions, and that an 
impartial outsider examining our ecclesiastical organisation 
and our pulpit utterances could not but conclude that English 
Judaism is strong, solid, and self-consistent. In this strength 
of English Judaism lies its chief weakness. 

The Reformation in English theology’ was the child of the 
Renaissance; not the Reformation in its narrow Lutheran 
sense, but the whole broadening of religious thought from the 





! The fact is that Professor Graetz, like many other Jews, having observed 
with joy that Judaism does not make so great a demand upon “ faith” in 
the bad old eense as Christianity, has rushed to the other extreme, and 
asserted that it makes no demand at all. 
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sense of new horizons. As in the mind we cannot get intel- 
lect detached from emotion, so there can be no great change 
in the intellectual sphere without telling in the moral and 
religious sphere. English Jews (in their upper sections at 
least) have been subjected lately, in common with the whole 
civilised world, to a scientific Renaissance, in which the evolu- 
tion doctrine has been only one of a host of dissolvent in- 
fluences. There has been a great shaking up of old bones, 
much movement in sects and circles. Many of the Christian 
bulwarks have been swept away; but Judaism stands, so 
Jews assert, untouched. The breath of new knowledge has 
passed through English Judaism, the wind has passed with its 
pollen-dust ; but has impregnated nothing. Even the Reform 
movement was more a natural and very trivial branching- 
out from the compulsion of inner forces, than a result of any 
new external influences. 

_ _ When Professor Graetz said in his discourse at the Anglo- 
Jewish Exhibition that “If Israel is to think of realising its 
ideal task of bringing light to the nations, it must first and 
above all have light within itself,” he uttered a truth; when 
he said that Anglo-Israel had this light, he uttered a compli- 
ment. For not only are we not irradiated with the light of 
the new knowledge, but we seem to have lost the light of the 
old. No one arises to offer us an authoritative “Moreh Nebu- 
chim.” English Judaism, like English Christianity, is an 
immense chaos of opinions—we do not know where we are, 
we have endless disputes in the press, where the real issue is 
obscured ; endless arguments where neither party is convinced, 
because each starts from a different platform, and his reason- 
ings gyrate in solitary superiority in a different “universe” 
or “closed sphere of thought”; terms are juggled with or 
used in different senses ; all sorts of half-beliefs and no beliefs 
flit through the common mind; all sorts of compromises, more 
or less politic and more or less well intentioned, have been 
struck between faith and unfaith; all sorts of strange 
divorces have been effected between profession and practice ; 
while smaller or larger doses of anodynes and opiates have 
been swallowed by not a few. 

To attempt to flash the lantern of analysis on this fog can- 
not then be a work of supererogation. 

Iam quite aware that there are many who would prefer 
not to have the fog raised—for the fogs of the mind are 
rather comfortable than otherwise, and in any case come to be 
so. For there is a modesty of the mental organisation as of 
the physical; and an even greater modesty, for it shrinks 
even from the sight of its own nakedness. To some the veil 
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of fog brings mental repose, and to some creature-comforts, 

and very few care to carry torches, much less to agitate for 

the mental equivalent of consuming your own smoke. The 
eat fog-disperser of antiquity was the rather got rid of by 
emlock. 

But now, as ever, there are still a few who wish to know 
what to believe rather than what they are wished to believe. 
Honest men have their rights as well as their wrongs, pre- 
ponderant though the latter be; and among these rights, the 
right of pure air and sunlight is one that they will not have 
denied. No doubt the cry of “Let us alone” has some jus- 
tification, and stirs a not unsympathetic fibre even in the 
heart of the iconoclast himself. For, in his weaker moments 
the iconoclast is apt to lament that he was born at a period 
of mental unrest, of criticism instead of conservatism or con- 
struction, till he philosophically reflects that the source of 
unrest is in his own constitution, that “locum non animum 
mutant” is equally true if we substitute “tempus” for “locum”; 
that no period is changeless; that the goal of to-day is the 
starting-point of to-morrow; that every age has its dissatisfied 
souls: that the problems of life are problems of dynamics, not 
of statics; that the eternal spirit of man toils in pursuit of 
ever-receding horizons of truth and morality. 


II. 


The first thing to require of a man who presumes to answer 
the question, “ What is Judaism ?” is his attitude towards the 
dogma of Revelation. For the keystone of Judaism, as it is 
now understood by the great majority, and as it has always 
been understood, is Revelation. Judaism is a revealed religion. 
Of that there can be no doubt. It claims to light up the 
darkness of earth with light from heaven. Life, which the 
Anglo-Saxon Ealdorman truly figured as a lighted chamber, 
through which a bird flies from darkness to darkness, is by it 
trans-tigured into a chamber wherein the bird flies from light 
and through light, till it ceases its flight at the uttermost 
extremity. Not from “Chaos and black night” comes the 
bird, but from the bosom of a righteous and loving, though 
stern and unchangeable, Being. 

The physical principles of gravitation, of repulsion, the law 
of variation inversely with the square of the distance, the sine 
of refraction of water, the properties of isomorphous crystals, 
have not been laid down by human volition, though human 
volition has worked in all ages on these ready-made lines. 
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So with Judaism. Judaism is an arbitrary system, a system 
which may, indeed, be rational, but no more ceases to be 
arbitrary on that account than the rates of vibration of sound 
and light waves cease to be arbitrary because music and 
colour-harmonies spring from the tremor. 

Yes, Judaism rests upon Revelation ; and upon that revela- 
tion which is embodied in the Bible, or at least in the Penta- 
teuch. Logically, indeed, in view of the marvellous nature of 
the history of Israel, in view of the unique character of the 
alleged bond between Israel and its God, of its supreme insis- 
tence on ethics at a period when the surrounding nations do 
not appear to have begun to work their way through the 
pon beliefs of early man, or even in view simply of its 

istorical persistence, one might conclude a posteriori that 
there must have been some peculiar revelation or inspiration 
-vouchsafed to this people, and that Israel was, indeed, the 
chosen channel through which the knowledge of God was to 
flow to all men; though, at the same time, one might hold 
that the actual facts of this revelation or inspiration are dis- 
torted in the Biblical reflection of them. This is, perhaps, the 
view of Professor Graetz, though it is difficult to seize his 
precise attitude. And, indeed, the argument a@ posteriori is by 
no means to be sneered at; it may, not ge gc convert 
men already deists into Jews, which is, perhaps, what Pro- 
fessor Graetz looks for; or it may even make Jews of atheists 
at one swoop. But, although this distinction between Reve- 
lation and the Bible is logically conceivable, I cannot call 
to mind any one who has made it explicitly.’ Practically the 
two have, hitherto, stood or fallen together. Practically, also, 
each was the other. To deny Revelation meant to deny the 
Bible. To reject the Bible was to reject Revelation. 

According to the dogmas and teachings of that Judaism in 
which for so many centuries Israel has lived and moved and 
had its being, the Judaism which I, like everyone else, was 
taught at school, and on which our whole religious organisa- 
tion has been based, God revealed himself to Moses (through 
whose inspired authorship the Jews also obtained a cosmogony 
and a chronological history of the world from the Creation), 
and to the Hebrew nation, which he had long ago selected (as 
preven to Abraham) to be the means of yy. all the 
amilies of the earth. The nation, convinced of God’s power 





1 Various recent books, ¢.g. R. F. Horton’s “Inspiration and the Bible,” 
take an analogous view in making the inspiration constituted by the moral 
and spiritual glow of the Bible, and allowing for the necessary limitations 
of its authors. This isa typical nineteenth century standpoint, and is that 
occupied by Ewald, 
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by its miraculous deliverance from Egypt, bound itself to obey 
not only the Decalogue, but a complicated code of religious 
and social polity, in which sacrifices played a large part. It 
wandered forty years in a wilderness, alternately punished 
and caressed like a froward child, showing, by its frequent 
revolts and backslidings, that the new morality was an accre- 
tion from without, and not yet an efflorescence from within. 
By the aid of its God it won a kingdom for itself, had a 
greater and a lesser period of material prosperity, both 
marked by the possession of a national temple, and divided 
from each other by a period of captivity; after which its 
history, though occasionally chequered by sunshine, is mainly 
a record of sorrow and exile, dispersion, persecution, and 
martyrdom, and of internal aberrations, schisms, and derelic- 
tions, tempered by undying hopes, gross or refined, of a golden 
future when its God would be the God of the whole earth, 
and Israel again a nation. In its highest spirits, in men like 
Jehuda Halevi, the nationalistic and religious conceptions 
were fused together in a glow of aspiration like the devotion 
to spiritual and to patriotic ideals in Mazzini; but even the 
humblest clay was vivified by a spark of the Promethean fire. 
Early in its history its connection with God became less 
direct; gradually its inter-communion with the Almighty 
faded away, till only an occasional Bath-Kol broke the divine 
silence, soon to become eternal. It preserved, however, the 
golden bridge of the Torah, with its vast supplementary tradi- 
tions (partially, at least, necessitated by the inexhaustive 
phraseology of some of the Biblical precepts), afterwards not 
crystallised, but set down in all their peer a. con and 
created for itself a literature both parasitic and original, every 
word of which not merely breathes a faith in Bible and 
revelation, but exists only by virtue of Bible and revelation, 
as our modern treatises on astronomy owe their existence to 
that of planets and comets, as our modern studies of the right 
move in a particular chess gambit are only called into being 
by the arbitrary laws, long ago fixed, of the movements of 
the pieces. The divine records were studied as precious 
finalities—infallibilities ; and not only was every boil of the 
canon inspired, so that it was possible for a text from Zechariah 
to throw light upon or supplement a text from Genesis, but a 
certain measure of divine inspiration and of consequent un- 
changeability was even supposed to attach to the oldest 
commentaries on the oldest of the books of the first degree of 
inspiration. What wonder if every word was supposed to 
‘ have a meaning apart from its force as an element of a sen- 
tence, every letter apart from its value as a component of a 
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word, every spur or flourish apart from its intention as an 
ornament of a letter? What wonder if R. David ben Yom- 
Tov Bilia seeks to make the existence of an allegorical mean- 
ing in the Torah an article of Judaism, if Abarbanel or David 
Ibn Simra declares that every word constitutes a dogma, or 
if the Cabbalists and others draw worlds of meaning from the 
puerilities of mw unr? Nowhere has Mysticismus a better 
excuse than when it has a divine but occasionally obscure 
document for the material of its web-spinning. The com- 
mandments were enumerated, and mystical reasons assigned 
for their number, while zealots sought to deduce additional 
precepts from them; all this exegetical and deductive activity 
developing a marvellous subtlety, as of a lawyer who finds 
or reconciles flaws in legal documents, or of a geometrical 
theorist who deduces ever smaller and smaller sub-theorems 
from the axioms granted and the propositions already 

roved. Such was the intense enthusiasm for the service of 
God that, like the king who offered a reward to the man who 
invented a new pleasure, the old rabbis were ready to award 
the palm to the man who could invent a new Mitzvah. So 
close, too, was the connection between Mitsvoth and morality, 
that ultimately they became interchangeable. A good deed 
was a precept, and a precept was a good deed. To give a man 
a precept means, in the idiom of the synagogue, to give him 
the opportunity of performing a pious act (which may be 
merely a custom), and implies, also, an addition to his 
spiritual wealth. Public and private conduct alike were per- 
vaded by a deep sense of intimacy with God and special 
election, the “ peculiarity ” of the relations with the Almighty 
being emphasized at every step and turn by a host of cere- 
monial actions and expressions, and by a series of fasts and 
feasts, some Biblical, some growing out of the national history. 
The ever-lengthening chain of tradition was always attached 
to Sinai; the Mishna, itself a link between the eras before 
and the eras after Christ, enumerates the links by which it 
reached down to Hillel and Shammai; and thus Israel always 
peers its unique consciousness of “personal identity,” 

cause it preserved a continuous recollection of its past life, 
and projected itself imaginatively into the future. 


“For in the background figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 
And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time.” 


Such, amid innumerable local and temporary variations, 
was the general composition of the religious and social 
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atmosphere in which many glorious spiritual blossoms were 
generated, as well as the inevitable proportion of thorns and 
darnel. 

A few years ago such a cursory schoolboy account of 
Judaism in a serious article would justly have been laughed 
to scorn in England as platitudinarian and superfluous. 
That the whole secret of Judaism lay in the intimate rela- 
tion of Israel and God; in the segregation of Israel by 
special rites and customs; in the election of Israel as a 
peculiar people with a beneficent mission; in the imposition 
on Israel of a code of laws, the object of which might in 
some instances be divined but which had to be obeyed in 
any case—this was such a commonplace, so latent in every 
act and thought of the Jew, that it needed no affirming. 
Doctors might sometimes disagree as to the dogmas of Ju- 
daism ; but laymen expressed their “decision” in practical 
form by continuing in the route of tradition; and even the 
disputing philosophers occasionally forgot, as Mr. Schechter 
surmises, to include in their lists the belief in Revelation, as 
one might forget to include air in the contents of aroom. And 
if the religious conceptions of the philosophers sometimes 
seem to transcend those of the crowd, we must not make 
the mistake of confounding Judaism with their individual 
intuitions or their individual reflections and adaptations of 
medizval philosophy, any more than of confounding it with 
the crowd's excogitations or refractions of medieval super- 
stitions. A religion can only be gauged fairly by its action 
on the “homme sensuel moyen,” not by the shape it takes 
in its moral or metaphysical geniuses. Many of the dog- 
matisers, no less than many of the rationalising or de- 
anthropomorphising commentators, seem to have legislated or 
expounded for themselves or their likes; to defend and dig- 
nity their own doubts or their own moral developments and 
grander breadths of vision; there is often a latent apologia 
behind. And even the free-thinking and noble-souled R. 
Chasdai Ibn Crescas explicitly accepts such doctrines as the 
immutability and perfection of the Torah, though well 
aware of the unsatisfactory nature of most of the reasonings 
on which they are based. 

That, for the first time in its history, it has become necesary 
within the present century to say and to reiterate that Judaism 
is a revealed religion, as the other main religions of the 
past have all claimed in some sense to be, and that if it be not, 
it loses its special claims on our adherence —that if it does not 
reign by “divine right,” it must prove its right to reign at 
all—is surely a fact of grave portent and presage. That the 
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“people of the Book” should be losing faith in the absolute 
veracity of their possession, and should yet have but scant 
perception of the revolutionary importance of this change of 
standpoint, is a proof how the plain issue must have been dis- 
torted. For we are told by Professor Graetz that Judaism has 
no dogmas, that it is a minimum of religion; by Mr. Claude 
Montefiore’ that it is not a Gesetzes-Religion, i.e., a Religion of 
Law which cannot progress without denying itself; by Mr. 
Oswald John Simon? that Sacrifice does not conform with his 
notion of God—all in the face of the precepts of the Bible, and 
in the face of its distinct prescription, “ Ye shall neither add 
nor diminish.” While the whole tenour of the Pentateuch is 
that Religion, as Schopenhauer* claimed for a genuine phi- 
losophy, is independent of time, that the relation of the soul 
to God (as of the mind to the problems of Epistemology) is the 
same in all ages of the drama of life, however changing the 
stage-properties, we now find men of the race to whom this 
all-embracing, life-regulating Pentateuch was given, regarding 
this relation as mutable and variable with the growth of the 
spirit of man. 

So unmistakably is the alternative of Revelation or Non- 
Revelation the crux of the whole matter, that I must emphasize 
it a little more. The general or even verbal Inspiration of the 
Old Testament has always been held, even by Christians who 
believed it had been superseded by a later inspiration. By a 
Jew of the past, or an orthodox Jew, or even an orthodox 
Christian of the present, the possibility of a Judaism without 
thorough belief in the Bible would have been scouted as a 
contradiction in terms. The peoples by whom this mar- 
vellous Book was received in translations have been at one 
on this point with the people who received it in the original. 
Mohammedans, as the Kusari already points out, may lose 
faith in the Koran, Christians in the Gospels; but the Old 
Testament is not affected by the discrediting of these de- 
rivative documents. The tree stands though the branches 
be lopped. Once sap the belief in the Old Testament, and 
with orthodox Judaism, orthodox Christianity and orthodox 
Mohammedanism must share in the general crash. That 
these assertions as to the standing of the Old Testament 
are warranted hardly needs proving. Yet for form’s sake 
I will put in evidence one example of alien appreciation and 
comprehension of Judaism. I will translate an extract 
from that masterly sketch, Bossuet’s Discours sur [histoire 





1 A Justification of Judaism. 2 In The Jewish Chronicle. 
® Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. 
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universelle. The great orator is defending the genuineness 
and antiquity of the Pentateuch against the hypothesis of 
its compilation by Ezra. 


What shall I say of the agreement of the books of Scripture and of the 
admirable witness which all the epochs of the people of God bear to one 
another? The times of the second Temple suppose those of the first, and 
conduct us back to Solomon. The peace (ia his reign) was only attained 
by fighting ; and the conquests of the people of God lead us back to the 
Judges, to Joshua, and finally to the exodus from Egypt. In seeing a 
whole people issue from a realm to which it was alien, one remembers 
how it came there. The twelve patriarchs appear immediately ; anda 
people which never regarded itself other than as a single family, leads us 
naturally to Abraham, its stem. Is this people wiser and less idolatrous 
after the return from Babylon? That was the natural effect of a great 
chastisement, due to its past sins. If this people boasts to have seen more 
miracles than other peoples, it may also boast to have the knowledge of 
God which no other people possessed. What can circumcision, and the 
feast of Tabernacles and Passover and the other festivals celebrated in 
the nation from time immemorial signify, if not the things found in the 
book of Moses? That a people distinguished from others by a religion 
and customs so peculiar, a doctrine so consistent and elevated, a so vivid 
remembrance of a long succession of facts so necessarily enchained, cere- 
monies so regulated and customs so universal, should have been without a 
history marking for it its origin, and without a law prescribing for it its 
customs during a thousand years of national existence ; and that Ezra 
should have commenced to wish to suddenly give to it, under the name 
of Moses, together with the history of its antiquities, the law which had 
fashioned its morals when it was taken captive and saw its ancient 
monarchy shattered—what more incredible fable could possibly be 
invented ? 


But it is really waste of time to try and prove what the 
universal view of the Jewish Bible and the Jewish religion has 
been. Is not the whole mass of Old Testament Christology 
based on the assumption of the inspiration of the former, and 
the supernatural imposition, if not the final character, of the 
latter? As, then, those who admit no, or only a modified 
inspiration and veracity in the Bible, are bound to explain 
away much of its contents as more or less a mixture of 
subjective illusions and historical distortions, and as such 
views of it must seriously modify their conception of Judaism; 
as they are bound to rationalise the myth of the Sinaitic 
covenant, and the election of Israel, and to trace the gradual 
crystallisation of legends, half truths, whole truths, and 
objectitied aspirations and emotions into the (on the whole 
detinitely shaped, and historically recorded) Judaism of the 
centuries after Ezra, or, at least, after Christ, in the same 
fashion as we can trace the genesis of State Christianity, it 
is plain that “the first thing to require of a man who pre- 
sumes to answer the question, ‘What is Judaism?’ is his 
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attitude towards the dogma of Revelation.” For, as 
this century is witnessing the decay of supernatural Chris- 
tianity, and the occasional passing of the same into natural 
Christianity, so is it witnessing the decay of supernatural 
Judaism, and the occasional passing of the same into what I 
shall venture to call natural Judaism. Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
Renan; the new cosmological conceptions; the analytical 
spirit of the age, and the ever-growing acuteness of moral 
perception, have not been wholly without influence even in 
Anglo-Judea. A due recognition of this fact will help us to 
unravel the medley constituted by modern expositions of 
Judaism. The Spanish, Provencal, and other philosophers, 
who laid down what it was necessary to believe to be a Jew, 
did, indeed, supply quite as great a diversity of formule as 
we are now encumbered with in our own generation ; but the 
_ constants of these formule almost swamped the variants. 
They were all only variations on a dominant theme. But 
among the variations which are now offered us, there are 
some whence every trace of the ground-melody is departed. 
To borrow an illustration from Swift's Zale of a Tub, the 
new coat bequeathed to the Jews was clipped and lengthened, 
ornamented, even turned at will, by the earlier philosophical 
Sartores, but it always preserved a certain resemblance to a 
coat; whereas we now find Sartores who offer us sleeve- 
linings, but still insist on calling them coats. 

No, Natural Judaism cannot be the same thing as Super- 
natural Judaism. Then what exactly is Natural Judaism ? 


II. 


Natural Judaism is a species of the genus Natural Religion. 
In the Anglo-Saxon image referred to above, the bird is 
assumed to be unable to discover anything as to the environ- 
ing darkness; but if we imagine it able to form a theory 
about the unknown, and responding in sympathetic magnetism 
to some great power without, we shall get a fair idea of what 
the development of religion from within, or “Natural Religion,” 
means as contrasted with the external imposition of creeds. 
The German philosophical distinction between Sittlichkeit and 
Moralitéit brings out well this difference between tuition and 
intuition, between the externalism of revelation and the 
internalism of development. Sittlichkeit is the morality of 
custom, the mere formal, unspiritual doing of acts, and 
believing of propositions. Mora/itét is the higher morality 
which emerges when the beliefs of the cruder period have 
DD2 
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passed through the furnace of denial, have emerged more or 
less unscathed, and have become, by a moral renascence, part 
of the spiritual being of the man or the race. (Then, I take it, 
these newly-acquired beliefs become automatic ; thus another 
revolution is necessitated, the truths acquired by which again 
undergo rigidescence, and so ad infinitum. In this sense I 
understand the Norwegian poet Ibsen’s audacious paradox, 
“Freethinking is the only morality.”) Now tradition and 
custom are quasi-revelations, and a revealed religion may 
pass like them through the fire and come out a natural 
religion. And just as the acts of Moralitét may be the very 
same as, or may differ from the acts of Sittlichkeit, so the 
natural religion may be the same as, or different from, 
the supernatural religion. A very large modern school of 
Christian writers evolves Christianity from the constitution 
of things, ¢.g., the necessity of self-sacrifice, though sometimes 
on very grotesque grounds. So Shadworth Hodgson claims 
that Wordsworth was the pioneer of the rediscovery from 
within of the truths “revealed” from without. 

A “revealed” religion must, of course, be “natural” to a 
certain extent, inasmuch as it must correspond in some 
measure to the needs and experiences of those who profess it. 
We even find the latter sometimes justifying it by its nobility, 
thus testing it by “natural-religious” feeling; a proceeding 
of which the logic is most doubtful when the racial conscience 
has been moulded by the very doctrines it thinks to appraise. 
The appeal certainly tacitly admits that the religion revealed 
was a go-cart by which man was taught to walk, an ipse dizit, 
by which the value of honesty, chastity and mercy was 
taught to savages who had not yet had time to find it out. 
But though originally revealed, it might be rediscovered later, 
as the man solves a problem of which the boy had to be 
shown the solution. We thus see why some parts of religion 
are not inconsistently regarded as “natural,” even though 
believed to be revealed. They are the common possessions of 
the moral consciousness of civilised man, which could not 
have failed to be discovered in time, and with travail, though 
luckily they were “revealed.” Here is the common segment of 
the circles of both “ Natural” and “Supernatural” Religion. 
Now in Judaism attempts have been made to eliminate that 
part of the “supernatural” which does not coincide with the 
“natural,” and to leave only “ Natural Judaism”; bolder spirits 
have attempted to reconcile the two by excogitating these 
eliminated portions, as in the effort to show valid sanitary 
reasons behind arbitrary dietary laws. 

A Natural Religion may be got at either by the moral or 
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intellectual route, or both. Individual moral intuition and 
individual intellection, whenever their action is constructive, 
evolve some kind of Natural Religion (especially as in Seeley’s 
wide definition this is not necessarily theistic in the old sense). 
And when metaphysical pondering of the problem of exis- 
tence, and of the necessity of an unconditioned base for the 
conditioned ; scientific study of the origin and development of 
religious ideas, whose existence and persistence may be held to 
imply an objective correlate; or emotional response to the 
lessons of life, or all combined have led to the conclusion that 
the essential ideas of a non-tribal Judaism are the best practical 
solution of the mysteries of Life and Death, then we get what 
I have called “Natural Judaism.” But there are as many 
varieties of “Natural Judaism” as there are catalogues of the 
“essential ideas” of ordinary Judaism. These, with the other 
_ Species and sub-species of Judaism to be met with in England, 
I shall now attempt to classify. 


IV. 


Such a classification, like all first classifications, must 
necessarily be tentative and imperfect. Some of the most 
important classes, too, may appear to consist of a single 
individual ; this is so only to those who are not behind the 
scenes. 

The word “ Jew” is duplex. Formerly, a Jew by birth was 
a Jew by creed; the two meanings were inseparable. Now 
we must distinguish; and separate born Jews who profess 
Judaism, from born Jews who do not.’ And here it must be 
observed that in practice our very first cut could not be made 
with absolute sharpness—the cloudy borderland, which usually 
prevents decisive dichotomy, being far from wanting. Men 
do not assess themselves and their beliefs as the auctioneer 
takes the inventory of a room. More or less consciously they 
hover between different opinions, and their physical condi- 
tion and other circumstances are incessantly modifying their 
attitude towards any particular intellectual or religious pro- 
position. To take a concrete instance, it would be difficult 
to diagnose the spiritual condition of the freethinker who 
marries in a synagogue in order, as he tells himself, to please 





1 Under the term “ born Jew,” I include every one whose childish religious 
environment was to some extent Jewish, and therefore exclude persons of 
merely Jewish descent. Converts of alien races are so few as to form “une 
quantité négligeable.” On the other hand, deserters from Judaism are daily 
growing more numerous; and the “orthodox” East-end itself contains a 
very nest of Atheistic Socialists, 
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his wife’s relatives. Certainly the bridegroom himself could 
not tell how much was compromise, and how much if any- 
thing was the dim stirring of new emotions. So that a clas- 
sification of Jews in the flesh would be not only vitiated by 
paradoxical breaches between (not insincere) profession and 
practice, and by the more self-conscious forms of hypocrisy or 
policy ; but would also be rendered imperfect by the elusive 
and shifting character of human opinions. Nevertheless, 
despite these doubtful marginal cases, there is in real life, and 
still more in abstract logic, a broad distinction between pro- 
fessing Jews and non-professing Jews, and the same is true of 
subsequent scissions. 

Non-professing Jews may not unprofitably be divided into 
those conscious to some extent of the racial bond, and those 
who through shame or indifference have allowed the feeling 
of brotherhood to decay. Each of these classes may be again 
divided (though perhaps some of these, as well as of my 
minor classes later on, may be more potential than actual) 
into the Conversionists and the Neutrals. Thus there is 
a species of non-professing “ born Jew,” whose very sense of 
kinship spurs him on to lead his brethren to the light of 
Christianity or some form of Secularism or Nothingism ; and 
there is another species of still racially sympathetic deserter 
who is contented with his individual light, or at least does 
not direct his propagandist activity against Jews, apart from 
the general mass of erring mankind. So with the “ unsym- 
pathetic,’ non-professing Jews; the Indifferentist section of 
whom is so out of touch with Judaism as not even to desire 
its disappearance. But these sub-divisions of non-professing 
Jews need not be sub-divided, as those of professing Jews 
will be; the analysis of those without the fold may have 
some psychological warrant, but it can have but little import 
for the microcosm of Anglo-Judeea. 

Professing Jews are split up into professors of Supernatural 
Judaism, and into those who hold only Natural Judaism ; 
while a transitional position appears to be occupied by the 
holders of semi-Natural Judaism. This last name I apply to 
the illogical creed of the reforming Reformers. The “ Re- 
forming Fathers” who rejected Rabbinical tradition and fell 
back on the Bible, pure and simple, took up an intelligible if 
hardly defensible attitude. They are in a sense the Protes- 
tants of Judaism,’ though with less excuse than the Pro- 





' ITconfine my attention to English Reformed Judaism, though, of course, 
aware of the priority and greater importance of the German movement that 
started about the middle of the last century. 
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testants of Christianity. In one way they have been happier 
than their analogues, because the dogmatism of Luther, with 
his confession of Augsburg, has not been emulated—Magna 
componere parvis — by Professor Marks; our reformation 
falling rather into the hands of Erasmus and More than of 
the narrow clerics revolted by the narrownesses of Catholi- 
cism, But as ultimately the Protestants will inevitably pro- 
test against Christianity, so will those who have abandoned 
Rabbinical Judaism inevitably abandon Biblical Judaism. 
And at the present moment they are half on the way. Hence 
the untenable position of men like the self-styled “ Judeeus,” 
who calmly declare that the sacrificial portion of the (Biblical) 
ritual is opposed to their conceptions of the volitions of the 
Deity. Semi-Natural Judaism is thus the half-way house in 
which persons of feeble faith and feebler logic may halt 
between two opinions. Naturally the intervening shades 
between black and white are numerous, and thus this half- 
way house now counts among its secret temporary residents 
not a few of the more cultured members of the United Syna- 
gogue, who have approached it by other routes than Berkeley 
Street. These are the persons who, while not quite admitting 
to themselves that they do not accept the Bible literally, still 
insist most on its ethical aspects. It will be sufficient to say 
of this section that the individuals who compose it vary only 
in the proportion of Supernatural to Natural Judaism in their 
particular specimen of the hybrid compound I have roughly 
called semi-Natural Judaism. 

Now for Supernatural Judaism. Of those who profess this 
—and they are the great body of Jews all over the world— 
the majority are “orthodox,” the minority “heterodox” (a 
word which of course could be taken to include all the other 
main branches, but of which I here specialise the application 
to Jews who accept Supernatural Judaism). “ Orthodoxy” 
is the thorough maintenance of the traditional Judaism 
crudely sketched above. “Orthodox Judaism” is either 
intelligently held or unintelligently. It is the latter (Sittlichkeit 
or “my doxy”) with the mass, who are unable to define their 
belief except by negatives, a change being not “orthodox.” 
They confound the form of Judaism current in their youth 
with Judaism; and unfortunately it was a form corrupted by 
many un-Jewish beliefs and ceremonies which their creed 
caught of its neighbours, or broke out into of itself. It is 
amusing to learn that Maimonides was once “ not orthodox.” 
Such people are, however, the common product of all revealed 
religions, as of those quasi-revelations, conventional customs. 
With the “ unintelligently orthodox,” this mental attitude is 
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generally associated with ignorance of our history and of the 
fluidity of ceremonial forms and Minhagim; and the natural 
life of Judaism, which, though as definitely moulded as a 
man’s body, is as capable of free and varied movement, has 
with them undergone a very rigor mortis. They comprise (a) 
the learned and spiritual, who have acquired some Hebrew 
lore, though in an unscientific way, display in some instances 
extraordinary intellectual acuteness, and import a certain 
amount of real religious feeling into their lives; (+) the 
learned yet unspiritual, who cannot rise above form, and who 
are in danger of forgetting morality but never ceremonialism ; 
(c) the unlearned yet spiritual; (d) the unlearned and un- 
spiritual.' Coming to the other prong of the bifurcation— 
the class of the Intelligently Orthodox, which is by its very 
definition not unlearned and not waxspiritual, we find it break 
up into the Elastic and the Unelastic. The latter resemble 
the Unintelligently Orthodox in disliking changes, but do so 
from a different motive ; from the danger of the admission of 
the principle of change, as well as from a congenital Conser- 
vatism which clings to and throws a halo over the past. Dr. 
Friedliinder, who combines great erudition and spirituality, 
may perhaps serve as a type of this class; while the Rev. 
S. Singer and Mr. H. S. Lewis (who claims that Judaism is 
mos, a reasoned faith, and who stakes its truth on the his- 
torical truth of the revelation from Sinai), with their demand 
that “orthodoxy ’”’ shall be living, may stand as representa- 
tives of the former. 

The Heterodox Jews in England consist of a small number 
of persons, as the Chassidim, who have added more or less to 
traditional Judaism ; and of a large number of persons, as the 
“ Reformers,’ who have subtracted more or less from the 
same. The latter may profitably be divided into the Intelli- 
gently Heterodox and the Unintelligently Heterodox. The 
tirst of these includes those of the Biblical Reformers who 
have not yet gone further; the second consists of indivi- 
duals of many shades of profession, and more of practice, who 
have in common that they have no clearly thought-out 
grounds for their dual laxity of thought and action. This 
class has its chief “local habitation” in the West-end of 
London. It is inferior only in numbers to that of the 
Unintelligently Orthodox, and possesses even more ignorance 
of our literature and history. 





' The rigidity of this classification is modified by the fact already admitted 
in spirit in my remarks on Revealed Religion, that Sittlichkeit is never 
quite unadulterated, the creed professed having always some genuine relation 
to the holder’s needs and experiences. 
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Natural Judaism now alone remains. This divides itself 
into spiritualistic and practical, the latter comprising the 
doctrines of those who hold that Judaism consists mainly 
in (or at least is differentiated from other religions by) 
its practical methods of consolidating racial unity, or pro- 
moting the well-being, of course moral as well as material, 
of the social organism. This appears to me to be the view 
of Mr. Lucien Wolf (to whom, as to all others mentioned, I 
apologise if I have misread their published utterances). 
Though he holds it in a Theistic sense, it might quite con- 
ceivably be held in a non-Theistic sense, being thoroughly 
compatible with both the sociology and the agnosticism of 
Herbert Spencer, or with the Meliorism of George Eliot. 
Such Judaism must necessarily be “progressive” as it must 
be modifiable by the progress of sociology. But Spiritual- 
istic Theistic Natural Judaism (which may be roughly said 
to find the motive for well-doing in the relation of man to 
God rather than to his fellow-man) is unprogressive in Pro- 
fessor Graetz and his English congeners, while it is progres- 
sive or evolutionary in Mr. Claude Montefiore, who conceives 
of further sublimations of spiritualistic sentiment. Non- 
Theistic Spiritualistic Natural Judaism is not inconceivable, 
and would simply be the cultivation of the spirituality of 
mankind, irrespective of an hypostatised God. 

Since drawing up the above divisions, I have heard of a 
new species of Judaism—Nationalistic Judaism. It seems to 
consist in keeping up some Jewish observances and customs 
which are connected with the historical life of Israel ; and in 
keeping down any inconvenient self-questionings as to its 
own rationality. It is “auld lang syne” raised to a religion, 
Though aspirations for Jewish nationality may exist apart 
from the faith anciently held by the Jewish nation, to my 
mind this particular non-militant ceremonialism, not supple- 
mented by common spiritual beliefs, is rather a religion for 
insects, whose profit it is to approximate in colour to the 
hue dominant around. This sect, which is not numerous 
(leader and followers being as difficult to discriminate as 
the head and tail of Bright’s famous Scotch terrier), is 
best classified, despite its pretensions, as an “ intensitive 
form” of “Racially sympathetic Jews not professing Ju- 
daism.” 

I have now to inquire into the validity of these new 
Judaisms I have endeavoured to classify. In doing so, I shall 
have to repeat certain platitudes which are not yet acknow- 
ledged as such. 
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V. 


Man is a religion-making animal. He is far better differen- 
tiated from the other members of his genus by this epithet 
than by that of “cooking.” And the rise and decay of the 
religions he makes reveal their common origin in the spirit 
of man, and their human kinship by the same “touches 
of nature” at every stage in their careers; in their zeniths 
and in their nadirs, and in the varying points of their courses, 
the curves of all the various orders of religions are almost 
parallel. Just as Peru and Mexico, cut off from each other 
and the rest of the world, developed civilisations startlingly 
similar to each other, and to those of the rest of the world at 
corresponding stages of development; so does the soul of man 
weave at each phase of its growth a corresponding conception 
of the Divine. Nor in thus tracing the evolution of God- 
ideas do we necessarily assert the creation of God by man, 
any more than in following up the development of man’s 
astronomical ideas we assert his creation of the centripetal 
force; the evolution of man’s religions may simply imply a 
continuous and progressive self-revelation of the Immanent 
Spirit. 

The social organism secretes its religion, as it secretes its 
proportions of wisdom and folly, selfishness and altruism ; 
and the processes of secretion, of exuviation or sloughing, the 
processes of growth and decay of individual organs, or of the 
whole organism, are as definite in this metaphorical as in a 
physiological organism. This is the meaning of Bacon’s 
apophthegm that history is philosophy, teaching by example. 
Yet what we should expect d priori from the Uniformity of 
Nature comes upon us with a curious sense of pathos when, 
whether we examine the history of Buddhism or Brahminism, 
or Catholicism, or even Protestantism, we find at correspond- 
ing stages the same crystallisation or ossification of dogmas, 
the same benumbing reverence for revealed texts as the last 
word, the same multiplication of super-super-commentaries, 
the same rejection of all communion with God into the past, 
the same offer of Yesterday and To-morrow, but never of 
To-day, the same orthodoxy and heterodoxy, the same intole- 
rance and time-serving, the same spiritual revolt of the pre- 
parers of the next phase, with which we are familiar in the 
history of Judaism. Truly did Xenophanes figure Nature 
as an infinite paroquet eternally repeating one note. 
Fossilisation is the fate of all spiritual truths expressed 
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through material forms; the stirring of the spirit itself 
always comes to be the one deadly sin. 

“Except the death of a nation there can be no event in 
history more profoundly solemn than the passing away of an 
ancient religion,” says Draper, speaking of the fall of Pagan- 
ism ; and the words" he uses of that momentous event may be 
applied, without altering a letter, to the crisis through which 
Judaism, in common with Christianity, is passing, and which, 
with equal literalness, will serve as a description of the ever- 
widening breach between the old and the new, caused by the 
infusion of Western culture in British India, or in far Cathay. 
In most of the European and Asiatic civilisations of to-day 
we find that to the intellectual classes, “the national legends 
so jealously guarded by the populace, have become mere 
fictions.” In our own microcosm we have not yet reached 
the point in the downward curve when, as Cicero tells us, 
Cato wondered how two augurs could meet without Jaughing. 
Nor is it likely that either Judaism or Christianity, in ‘those 
death-throes which herald their re-birth to higher life, will 
pass through such corruptions as moribund Paganism. Both 
abound with ecclesiastics whose orthodoxy does not spring 
from “pusillanimity,” but from a dread of losing their 
fulcrum of leverage for raising their flock. But the “ inevit- 
able day” can only be “ postponed”; all the pzans of Pro- 
fessor Graetz, and of even the orthodox to the effect that we 
in England are witnessing a “revival” of Judaism, must not 
blind us to the facts. The flicker of antiquarian interest 
kindled by the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition was not a spiritual 
flame, nor is Judaism to be kept alive by researches in Pipe 
Rolls. 

Natura non facit saltum. No phase of social life it 
intellectual, moral, artistic, or even sartorial—passes into 
another without a preparation visible to the man of insight. 
The very theory of historical evolution itself must pass 
through the stages itself predicts, and its own history is a 
proof of its principles. So Christianity is changing into 
Christism, and Judaism into monotheism. In only a few 
minds is the transition marked by acute consciousness of its 
drift; in most minds it takes place sub- or un-consciously. 
Nature, which hastens to throw a veil of green over the 
refuse in the neglected garden; Nature which fastens 
the coil of years on us as imperceptibly as the sun- 
shine ripens the blossom; Nature is merciful. Only the 
few “in whom is the breath of life” are martyred. And if 








1 Intellectual Development of Europe, Vol. 1., Cap. viii. 
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our own martyrdoms do not take the grand proportions 
of that of a Jesus or a Bruno, yet the intimate con- 
nection of Judaism and social life prepares many discom- 
forts for the heretic. But the bulk pass on into the new 
spiritual life imperceptibly, till one day a new generation 
arises which knows that it knows not Joseph. Such a tran- 
sitional state necessarily bristles with compromises, with 
every variety of individual equation to the changing environ- 
ment, and with every species of mental haze, vacillation and 
cowardice. The strand of the ocean of the new thought is 
strewn with Canute-chairs, each at its own arbitrary point. 

Our classification goes to testify that all these marks of a 
transition-epoch are aggressively present in the Judaism of 
to-day. But if this isso, what will be the future of Judaism ? 
Will it absorb or be absorbed? In the struggle for existence 
of those “concentrations of ideas and ideals ” which make up 
religions, what will be the fate of that religion which has 
come down to us in such complex and _ heterogeneous 
development from the little Semitic tribe that was driven by 
drought to Egypt? Will it ultimately fulfil the prophecies 
in the old, full, material sense ? Or will it do so only in 
the restricted moral monotheistic sense in which Professor 
Graetz claims that the flowing tide is with Judaism? Or 
will it not do so in any sense, but simply decay and die ? 

A great authority has said “Never prophesy unless you 
know ”; and prophecy has always been looked upon as savour- 
ing of the miraculous. In reality, however, it isan extremely 
matter-of-fact sort of thing, and depends simply on knowledge 
of the present. The more thorough our acquaintance with 
the present, the more certainly we can predict the future. 
Omuniscience of the present is omniscience of the future. 
Never prophesy unless you know—the present, is my pro- 
posed emendation. Prophecy, or rather taking “short ” 
prophetic views, is possible, because the future ‘s actually in 
the present, not only as the flower is in the seed, but as in 
the double cocoa-nut or the citron-tree are found seeds, buds 
and blossoms in every stage of development. Ygdrasil is 
a tree of this kind, with a few of the next year’s buds and 
flowers always nestling among the fruit of the year that is. 
Judging, then, by that portion of the future which we find 
already in the present, we may answer the question whether 
Judaism will fulfil the prophecies in the old full material 
sense by a negative; the question whether it will do so ina 
limited sense, by a modified affirmative; while the last ques- 
tion, as merging into the larger question of the permanence of 
Theistic religion generally, it would be premature to answer 
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at all, except in so far as a partial answer is implicitly 
contained in the answer to the second. 

Why a negative to the first? Because all over the 
world the old Judaism is breaking down. In Germany 
the reactionary work of a Hirsch has no seed of lite 
within itself; the constructive work of Mendelssohn ap- 
pears merely to have disintegrated ; the plutocracy is en- 
nobled and goes over to Christianity, most frequently to the 
Catholic form of it; the educated are chiefly agnostics, 
and are not even inspired by that hollow ghost of racial 
unity which is born of interest in one anothers’ births, 
marriages, and deaths; in Austria, as we have been told in 
this very magazine, the Jewish teachers have openly broken 
with Judaism ; in Australia Judaism is an anemic invalid; 
in America, even more than in Germany, the boldest, the 
most liberal, and the purest doctrines of Natural Religion 
are preached by sa/aried Jewish ministers... America holds up 
the mirror in which not a few of our leading men see the face 
they dare not wear in this country ; American Judaism reflects 
“the very form and pressure of the age.” And it is healthier 
than our own, because there is a recognised outlet for the 
humours of free-thought ; Judaism as a profession not involv- 
ing the profession of Judaism, though that species of racial 
unity which Germany does not possess is so strong across the 
Atlantic as to pass into an evil; the present a Jew gives to 
his wife on her birthday being gravely chronicled in the 
Jewish organs. In England the idolatry of blind Bible- 





1 T cite at random from a report in the American Israelite, the “platform ” 
of Rabbi Krauskopf of Philadelphia, as expounded to a vast audience ata 
Sunday-Sabbath service, at which a new ritual, compiled by him, was used. 
‘““We advance from the old to the new for the maintenance of religion, and 
for the preservation of Judaism. The days of the Church and Temple are 
numbered. We believe in the existence and Fatherhood of God, the Divine 
Origin of life, the existence of animate moral law as starting-points of 
religion. We refuse to look upon Judaism as the absolutely perfect and 
exclusively God-given religion. We discard the belief in a God who is man 
magnified, who has his abode somewhere in the interstellar spaces, who trans- 
gresses his own laws of nature by working miracles, who is actuated by 
human passions.... We discard the belief that the Bible was written by 
God. or by man under the dictation of God, and that its teachings are there- 
fore infallible, and binding upon all men and ages. ... We discard the 
belief in the coming of a Personal Messiah, who will lead us back to Pales- 
tine for the purpose of establishing a theocracy to which all the nations of 
the earth shall be tributary. We reject the belief in bodily resurrection, 
hell torments, Paradisian rewards, prophecy, all Biblical and Rabbinical 
beliefs, and rites and ceremonies and institutions which neither elevate nor 
sanctify our lives, which are for the most part un-Jewish, an infusion of 
ancient mythology, accretions of medizvalism, grafts from heathen philo- 
sophy, which, however comforting and useful they may have been in their 
day, are in our times obsolete, misleading, and even frequently injurious.” 
Yet the Rabbi puts forward this creed as Judaism. 
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worship has died out among the cultured. Both “ orthodox ” 
and “reform” Judaism seem to suffer from that defect which 
Oriental thought regarded as so serious~—sterility. The 
“ Biblical” rock of the Reform Movement is proving a quick- 
sand. The history of nineteenth century Anglo-Christian 
Protestantism has been paralleled in Anglo-Jewish Pro- 
testantism. Without a Tractarian movement, we have seen 
some members of the flock retreating to the fold, and others 
venturing forth into “fresh woods and pastures new.” What 
new adherents have the Reformers gained? Scarcely one ; 
though many Jews have gone through an analogous and 
sometimes a more comprehensive spiritual enfranchisement. 
Certainly Reform does not seem to attract our young theo- 
logical students as one would have imagined, and the ratio 
of our youthful clerics who preach Reform to those who 
preach orthodoxy still varies with the ratio of Reform pulpits 
to Orthodox. 

Yes, both Biblical and Rabbinical Judaism seem to have 
had their day. The cloak that could not be torn off by the 
tempest of Christianity and Persecution bids fair to be 
thrown off under the sunshine of Rationalism and Tolerance. 

My affirmative answer to the second question was only a 
modified affirmative, because it is doubtful whether Natural 
Judaism is not a striking contradiction in terms. The 
answers of Professor Graetz, etc., to the question of “ Has 
Judaism a future?” seem almost tantamount to “Yes, 
Judaism will have a future if the future has no Judaism.” 

Can the alleged ideal elements which he or Mr. Montefiore 
disengages from concrete Judaism, with its wealth of dietary 
and ceremonial legalism, constitute a Judaism in anything but 
name? Or, rather, can the residuum of Judaism, consistently 
eviscerated in their spirit, be termed Judaism?! Granting 





1 For Professor Graetz himself often appears to me hazy and rhetorical, 
and Mr. Montefiore not entirely consistent with himself. Mr. Montefiore 
seems to recognise one specifically Jewish doctrine, which may roughly be 
called “the Election of Israel,” and which he says cannot be regarded as 
“ repugnant to reason, unless the idea of God revealing himself in history be 
also so regarded.” But he afterwards says’(A Justification of Judaism, p. 11), 
“the essential dogmas of Judaism, including ‘Inspiration and the Call of 
Israel,’ are wholly independent of any belief in the miraculous, in the 
ordinary sense of the word.” This assertion he believes would not be denied 
or even challenged by the leaders of “ orthodox ” Judaism (?). On page 12 he 
gives up the integrity and Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, saying “ the 
Bible contains the essence of Judaism, though not always in a form which 
answers to the thought of the age.” Butif the Bible is not quite veracious, 
what irrefutahle proof have we of “the Call of Israel,” and what is the 
meaning of “Inspiration”? I am afraid that the “reconciliation of faith 
and criticism,” of which Mr. Montefiore speaks approvingly in his Review of 
Cheyne’s edition of the Psalms, is not reconcilable with perfect consistency. 
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that the thought of Israel widened and spiritualised itself 
unconsciously, as it doubtless did, is the conscious recognition 
that all religious thought expands (with the inevitable 
relativity the recognition assigns to such thought) the same 
thing as the subjective illusion that this thought has an 
absolute basis? The Jewish post-Mosaic mystic, whose 
thoughts “widened with the process of the suns,” and who let 
his new spiritual imagination play about and sublimate the 
materialisms of the sacred text without suspecting that the 
halo was round his own head, was in a very different position, 
psychologically, from the modern self-conscious spiritual Jew, 
who perceives the illusion. “A creed which can properly be 
described as the ‘ Religion of a Book’ can have no commanding 
future before it,” says Mr. Montefiore. No such thought could 
ever have clouded the naive Judaism of the pious Jew of old, 
who read himself between the lines of his text. Judaism has 
always been this very species of creed which Mr. Montefiore 
says can have no commanding future before it. We are thus 
brought back to our question of whether the species of 
“Judaism” which is alleged to have a commanding future 
before it can be rightly called Judaism. The question is pre- 
cisely in the same plane with a question as to how far a 
naturally-deduced monogamy, without a belief in the revelation 
to Joseph Smith, would be entitled to the name of Mormo- 
nism; or what pretensions “Robert Elsmerism” has to the 
name of Christianity. 

There are two ways of looking at such questions, the logical 
and the historical. A newly-discovered animal would only 
get one of the old class-names if, in essential features, it 
resembled some already known; if the differences were too 
great it would have a new name all to itself. But moral and 
social nomenclature, dealing as it does mainly with living and 
incessantly changing ideas, habits, and emotions, where the 
new springs from the old, is not settled by a scientific appeal 
to the olden connotation of the terms. As a rule, when 
changes go on imperceptibly, the old name is kept, as with 
“Conservatives,” or The Fortnightly Review—now published 
monthly. When it is a conscious change, the name is altered 
if it is desired to emphasize the difference, as with “ Liberal 
Unionist,’ and kept if it is wished not to break with the past 
nor to lose the peaceful advantages of historical continuity. 
For a rose by any other name does not always smell so sweet. 
The power of epithets for good and evil is immense. Had 
Cardinal Newman’s final religious development not had a 
name waiting for it, he would ‘probably have called it a form 
of Protestantism; just as the High Church “ Protestants” 
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who went a fair way from Protestantism did not care to 
accentuate their differences by that greatest of all differences, 
a new name. 

The Zimes printing-press bears little resemblance to the 
invention of Guttenberg, but it is still a “printing-press”; a 
battle is still a battle, though the clubs of primitive man have 
been exchanged for the cannon of his civilised descendants ; 
Beethoven’s symphonies have little in common with the oaten 
strains of the shepherd “recubans sub tegmine fagi,” but they 
are both “music”; and, to take an instance of degeneration, 
the modern practisers of “the Pyrrhic dance” are still “the 
Greeks.” So, although /oyically a Judaism which does not 
accept the Biblical account of the revelation on Sinai may 
seem to differ literally toto cw/o from the ancient theocracy 
which for thousands of years had revelation for its central 
pivot, and was so essentially a revealed religion that the 
philosophers who laid down its dogmas often forgot to posit 
Revelation; yet, despite this almost antithetical difference, the 
new phenomenon, in so far as it is conceived as a development 
of the old Judaism, has an hereditary right to that title. 

And assuredly Judaism has exhibited a constant develop- 
ment, amid not unfrequent reversions to earlier types. We see 
the new Weltanschauung in Ecclesiastes and Job, and can trace 
the growth of that idea of a material Messiah which was later 
on to coalesce with the Neo-Platonic doctrine of the /ogos, and 
with the universal myth of immaculate conception, in the 
metaphysical dogmas of Christianity; from the composite 
blend of savage and spiritual elements that constitutes Penta- 
teuchal Judaism, we see the continuous spiritualisation of 
the religion in the Prophets, till the grosser elements vanish 
in men like Hillel and Jesus, the latter of whom unduly 
exaggerated one pole of the dualism of legalism and spiritual- 
ism, as the Pharisees exaggerated the other; on surer lines 
the evolution went on within the ancient fold of Judaism 
itself, and we see the advent of new problems angl wider con- 
ceptions, and can watch the birth of scientific metaphysics 
and the decay of Haggada and Halacha. The dogma contro- 
versy is a striking proof of how far some minds had outgrown 
Biblical Judaism,! for, as already pointed out, the dogmatists 
sometimes legislated for their own peace of mind just as Rubin 





1 The sixth, twelfth and thirteenth creeds of Maimonides are obviously 
post-Pentateuchal developments. When Mr. Schechter says “ Surely Maimo- 
nides and his successors did succeed in having a religion depending directly 
on God, with the most ideal and highest aspirations for the future,” and 
when he further speaks of the needs of the present day, he implicitly admits 
the evolutionary possibilities of Judaism. 
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tried to conciliate Spinozism with Judaism. And the reviewer, 
who asked Rubin how the enactment concerning Tephillin 
could be deduced from the monism of the great thinker, put his 
tinger roughly on the beautiful bubble of pseudo-reconciliation. 
The would-be conciliator, who is aware of the growth of his 
spiritual stature, is at a disadvantage compared with the con- 
ciliator who starts with the certainty that the new thing 
which he feels to be true must be reconcilable with the old 
thing which he never doubts to be true. The logic of the 
Talmud is not the logic of Aristotle, not even of ordinary 
common sense; but on its own lines it is rigidly precise. All 
its divergences from natural logic arise from the fact that it 
starts from a datum of which natural logic knows nothing, 
viz., the dogma of the perfection of the Torah. That “when 
two texts are discrepant, a third will be found to reconcile 
them ” would never occur to the outside logician. But, on the 
hypothesis that there is no real discrepancy in the Torah, the 
rule is rigorously logical. To the New Judaism, however, 
such discrepancy argues rather the imperfection of the text 
than of the commentator’s faculty of exegesis. Rubin, had he 
possessed a more naive faith in the perfection of the Ethics 
and the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, would have found the 
challenge to deduce therefrom the necessity of phylacteries 
only stimulate his ingenuity, as that of Albertus Magnus was 
stimulated by his desire to combine the Christian morality 
with the Aristotelian. 

This continuous internal development, then, shall be our 
warrant for not altogether refusing the name of Judaism to 
the newest outcomes of the process, though in view of the 
possible elimination of circumcision and Tephillin, of the 
dietary laws, of even Passover and the beautiful Seder-night, 
it may become externally unidentifiable with most of its pre- 
ceding phases. As continuous internal development is all we 
really mean by the “identity” of the man with the child, 
so the “personal identity ” of Israel is not lost so long as 
its metamorphoses, however astonishing, connect themselves 
by a retrospective consciousness with the past. But even so, 
another difficulty awaits us. How are we to distinguish this 
Natural Religion, which we have at last allowed to call itself 
Natural Judaism, from other similar embodiments of the 
Zeit-Geist ? What does it offer to the proselytes Professor 
Graetz looks for, more than any other form of natural theism? 
Why should not all the people who, according to Professor 
Graetz and Mr. Montefiore, must be Jews, not call themselves 
followers of Goethe, whom Mr. Montefiore admires so much, 
or of Matthew Arnold who (save that his critical intellect 
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replaced the metaphysical static ye a moral dynamic God) 
was a model Jew, rivalling even Mr. Montefiore in sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the Old Testament. If it be replied 
that the new Judaism offers the free lances of theology that 
mighty advantage—an old name, I must point out that ours 
is not the only offer. Is there not an ever-growing school of 
Christian theologians who, having evolved for themselves this 
same common religion, wish to call it Christianity, and who 
certainly would have a superior ready-made material and 
spiritual organisation to work it with? And is it not a sub- 
lime yet melancholy illustration of the growth of the human 
spirit, that two ancient religions that have lived in the 
embittered hostility of antithetical dogmas for so many 
centuries, should now be contending for the glory of giving 
their name to the new dogmas both now hold in common ? 
_ Yet to my mind, the real struggle of the future lies between 
the essence of Judaism and the essence of Christism (not 
of Christianity), the scientific morality of Moses and the 
emotional morality of Christ; and a compromise between the 
religious provisions for moral geniuses, and those for moral 
dullards, will perhaps form the religion of the future. 

Turning finally from the intellectual confusion which cha- 
racterises English Judaism to its practical aspects, we find it 
far from barren in good and with a unique philanthropic 
organisation ; yet the motive force of its good actions does 
not lie in Jewish beliefs at all, but in its own native goodness 
and rachmanuth. Of course it has the defects of its qualities, 
being very unspiritual. For it cares so much about dogmas 
that it has ceased to care about them at all—I mean the mass 
is so sure of the truth of the Bible, that it believes every Jew 
shares its belief. The tests of a man’s Judaism are thus 
purely external, and a man who belongs to a synagogue, 
marries within the pale, subscribes to the charities and the 
Jewish Chronicle, fasts on the Day of Atonement, and eats 
unleavened bread on Passover, over and above fulfilling the 
not specifically Jewish duties of a good man and citizen, is 
almost an ideal Jew. Still the one-sided latitudinarianism 
which allows any divagations in theory, but few in practice, 
may be pushed too far. When a Jewish journal recently pro- 
posed that no one should be excommunicated (metaphorically 
speaking) who subscribed to the charities, it not only so en- 
larged the religious connotation of “Jew” as to deprive it 
of all meaning whatever by reaching the point where the 
stretched elastic breaks, but was extremely unfair to the 
impecunious agnostic, himself in need of charity. A fre- 
quent fallacy of the Jewish press (which Professor Graetz 
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shares) is the speaking as if to remain a Jew always involved 
sacrifices. This is doubtless the case in some countries, but 
in England at least it is often the other way. Here Judaism 
is often its own reward, and apostasy its own punishment. 
“Robert Elsmere” (with the private pecuniary resources of 
the hero) did not reach so deep a note of tragedy as that 
fine novel of Mrs. Gaskell’s, where a clergyman also threw up 
his position from spiritual difficulties, but Ais living was his 
living in the plain workaday sense of the word. 


VI. 


And now by the light, such as it is, which we have gained 
since we left them, let us take a last look at the two brilliant, 
if insufficiently luciferous, articles which formed our starting 
point. This light shows—to me at least—that Mr. Schechter 
(though without admitting my interpretation), has been giv- 
ing us the dogmas of a religion as formulated from time to 
time by thinkers either inspired by their faith in a tradi- 
tional literature, or seeking to find in this same literature an 
inspiration for their larger faith; while Professor Graetz has 
been trying to isolate one or two important elements of Ju- 
daism, and to present this fraction as a substitute for the 
whole. And it also seems to reveal a certain amount o 
mental patchwork in the essays of both of these gifted 
writers. Each wishes to a greater or less extent to eat his 
cake and to have it too; a dual desire shared by most of 
the “heterodox.” On page 7 of his article, Professor Graetz 
says that Judaism is not a mere doctrine of faith, and he 
even doubts whether it has any article of faith. But the 
“minimum of religion” of even the Council of Lydda was 
far more pregnant in meaning to the Jewish mind of the 
second century than it would be to ours. The three prin- 
ciples of the avoidance of idolatry and attack on human 
life, and the preservation of chastity, were far wider in 
involved beliefs, and latent implications and deductions; in 
any case they are a curious commentary on Mr. Schechter’s 
complaint that Judaism is now always something to be done. 
And if some “ Pan-Judaic Synod” were to adopt them again, 
Renan and Frederic Harrison, Walt Whitman and Lord 
Tennyson, James Martineau and Herbert Spencer, would all 
be Jews—a sufficient proof of how many wore riders such 
beliefs would imply to the ancient mind than to the modern. 
It is interesting to note as one of the clear expressions of 
opinion in Professor Graetz’s article that he says the prophet 
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makes God say “I did not enjoin sacrifice at the exodus from 
Egypt.” To me the saying shows how far Jeremiah, like 
Isaiah and Micah, had drifted from primitive Judaism—not 
what the essence of primitive Judaism was. Professor Graetz’s 
claim, too, that the blend of religion and ethics is characteristic 
of Judaism alone, can hardly be sustained ; equally doubtful 
is his assertion that the belief that Jesus is Christ has nothing 
to do with Christian charity.’ Religion, when intelligent, 
focusses the whole of the devotee’s mind round itself. Weaker 
members of a religion have always been able to keep their 
abstract faith and their worldly thoughts in different com- 
partments of their minds, and it may even have been so with 
whole races. But, generally speaking, the fusion of a nation’s 
faith and a nation’s ethies is chemical, not mechanical. Pro 
aris et focis was the battle-cry of Ancient Rome, and the 
whole communal life circled round the religion. Professor 
Graetz’s argumentative method, in fact, is to call all the best 
moral and religious conceptions of the human race Judaism, 
and then to calmly ascribe to Judaism (which thus, instead of 
being regarded as a single current of influence, becomes 
hypostatised as a sort of deus ex machina) all that was effected 
by the natural growth of the human spirit. This contention 
is naturally supplemented by the daring statement that if 
Judaism disappeared, the ethical postulates which it includes, 
and on which the continuance of society and civilisation 
depends, would disappear also. This is mere tautology or 
question-begging, as the ethical postulates which it includes 
are assumed not to exist outside Judaism—a bombastic 
assumption, for which we have only the ipse dixit of the 
learned Professor. A lack of historical sympathy with the 
enfanterics of primitive cults is also indicated by his sweeping 
denunciation of the whole ancient mythology as the “ product 
of mad fancy.” One begins to imagine he is reading one of 
the French philosophes of the eighteenth century, and prepares 
himself to hear that all religions (except Judaism, bien en- 
fendu) were the invention of priests. Another transparent 
petitio principii is his assertion that “Judaism, which is 
throughout rationalistic, is the so/e (!) stronghold of free 





! Burnouf’s theory, on which Professor Graetz relies, that the ethical 
element of a religion is a later stratum than the intellectual or emotional 
elements, can only have reference to the ethics as transformed by filtration 
through the latter, as ethics of some sort must always be at least as old in 
a community as religion ; and while it is true that “Christianity only made 
ethics its own after a long development,” that was because it started by being 
ethics incarnate. The conscious aiming at ethics marks rather a falling-off— 


inevitable, alas! 
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thought in the religious sphere.” On page 13 the Professor 
ventures on a prophecy safer than mine, because it deals with 
the “might have been.” “If the apostles of the pure mono- 
theistic idea had been destroyed in their conflicts with the 
Syrians, Chaldeans, Greeks and Romans, the madness of 
idolatry, with its orgiastic forms of worship, would still 
exist to-day, and the civilisation of Europe would not have 
developed itself.” With what wider vision and sympathy 
speaks the author of “ Natural Religion.” “It was not the 
invasion of a Semitic religion that put to flight these bright 
visions, but the natural progress of human development, 
giving birth to reflection, philosophy and morality.” There 
were great men before Agamemnon, and great men before 
Moses, and it is high time that the complacent “I was born a 
happy Christian child” feeling, the comfortable pity for the 
Pagans who were damned by their date, should give place to 
a broader view of the facts, which are hidden rather than 
described by the theological labels pasted over them. 

Had Professor Graetz contented himself with claiming, as 
Matthew Arnold does, that the secret of Hebraism, and not 
the secret of Hellenism, is that by which a nation lives and 
is exalted ; had he, while insisting as strongly as possible on 
Israel’s special instinct for righteousness, admitted that Con- 
fucius and Sophocles had also some notions of the categorical 
imperative, and that the Aryan was not altogether given over 
to metaphysics and libidinousness; and had he been satisfied 
that Hebraism should be the greatest, though by no means 
the only constituent of the “many-coloured” dome of ideals 
which one foresees staining “the white radiance” of the 
future, he would have been on safe ground. As it is, his 
attitude recalls that of the medizeval Jews, who evolved the 
pleasing fiction that Aristotle owed his philosophy to Judaism, 
to which he had been converted. 

Finally, Professor Graetz still looks forward to Judaism 
continuing to perform a function and fulfil a mission, apart, 
it would seem, from the natural working of the yeast of 
Hebraism, already and inseparably mingled with the civilisa- 
tion of the world. There is something touching and sublime 
in the common belief of a people in an apparent impossibility, 
in the ultimate return of its national hero, in the recovery of 
its olden glories, in the triumph of its national ideals after 
persecution and repression, something pathetic in its simple 
faith and credulous hope, as of a mother who clasps her dead 
child to her breast, and will not let it go. Some such spirit, 
as naive and as burning, breathes through a myriad volumes 
of our post-exilian literature, and yet gladdens the simple 
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heart of the Russian pauper as he sings the hymns of hope and 
trust after his humble Friday night’s meal. Some such faith 
still solaces the foot-sore hawker amid the jeers and blows of 
the drunkard and the bully, and transfigures the squalid 
Ghetto with celestial light. Some such hope has been the 
inspiration of countless sacrifices and martyrdoms, it has. 
touched otherwise unhallowed lips with sacred fire, it has 
been the “blessed vision” that opened before the eyes of the 
dying, the sanctifying breath that preserved millions of the 
living from corruption. And now, after all this travail of 
centuries, comes Professor Graetz with his chilling enthusiasm, 
with his depressing assurance that Judaism has still to bring 
to reality the ideals of humanity, of monotheism and of 
religious rationalism—ideals which would equally live or die 
were every concrete Jew annihilated this very day. The 
daughter of Zion seemed to herself to press a living child to 
her bosom, but behold it is vanished, and our latter-day 
Solomon has adjudged her a dead one. Solomon is doubtless. 
wise, but oh, the irony of history ! 


IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 
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WHERE ARE THE TEN TRIBES ? 
IV. 
[Concluded from page 201.] 


Davip REUBENI, son of the King Solomon, and younger 
brother of Joseph, who is king in the desert Habor of thirty 
myriads of the tribes of Gad, Reuben, and half of Menasseh, 
travels as his brother’s ambassador to Rome. From the 
desert Habor he goes to Jedda, and thence to Suakin, in the 
land of Cush. We have already noticed the importance of 
Suakin? for those who travelled from Abyssinia to Egypt. 
We abstain from giving details about David's journey to 
Rome, which has little that bears upon our subject.* As for 
his account of the Tribes, we had better give it in the words of 
the Jewish geographer, Abraham Ferussol,* who personally 
knew David, the pretended Reubenite, but, in fact, a German 
Jew, and from whom he received information concerning the 
Ten Tribes—information not to be found in David's diary. 

We give the translation of the fourteenth chapter of Ferus- 
sol’s book, which runs as follows :— 

“Concerning the Jew of the Ten Tribes, his business and 
his travels, who is said to come from the desert of Habor, he 
is the same who was in the deserts of Asia and Yemen. He 





' The original MS. of David’s Diary is lost at present ;-but happily a 
FSacsimile of it, made by Mr. J. J. Cohen, takes the place of the original 
amongst the Hebrew MSS. of the Bodleian Library. The Library of the 
Breslau Seminary possesses a copy of it (made by J. J. Cohen in German 
cursive characters). 

? See above, p. 196. 

* See Dr. Graetz’s Geschichte der Juden, Bd. ix. (2nd edition), p. 244, sqq. 

¢ D)ND, usually transliterated Faritzol, and by Thomas Hyde, in his 
edition of the author’s [tinera Mundi (in Hebrew with a Latin translation, 
Oxford, 1691), Peritzol. Ferussol is to be found in Latin documents (see 
Révue des Etudes Juives, VIL (1883), p. 237). An excellent monograph on 
Abraham Ferussol has been written by the former Librarian of Parma, 
Cav. P. Perreau. 
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reached Egypt in the year 5283 (1523), and thence he went 
to Rome. 

“For the benefit of this book, which I, Abraham Ferussol, 
have composed to reveal the ‘ paths of the world’ to those 
who do not know them, I choose to write this chapter, the 
object of which is to give the travels of the Jew of the Ten 
Tribes, or, perhaps, of Judah, named David, the son of Solo- 
mon, prince of the host of Israel, whom we have seen in Italy, 
on his way, according to his own words, from the desert of 
Habor. Those who will read it will find rest to their soul, for I 
shall not fail to give in my following narrative all I have 
heard from the mouths of esteemed persons and from letters 
of men of truth. 

“In the year 5283 (1523), we had news from Palestine 
by southern ships, to the effect that a Jew of the Ten Tribes 
‘brought tidings concerning them. He did not find it neces- 
sary to divulge them until he crossed the sea in the year 5284 
(1524), reached Venice, and went to Rome, when he gave the 
following accounts. This Jew was a descendant of those two 
Tribes who dwell in the deserts, just as the Reubenites dwell, 
in tents, and his station was in the desert of Habor, in Asia 
Major. Further on are the other Tribes, near to the desert, on 
the way to Mekka and Djedda, on the Red Sea. They have 
kings, princes, and tribes, numerous as the sand on the sea- 
shore. Their products are spices, pepper, articles of medicine, 
and other good things, which we shall mention later on. 
Between these two Tribes lies a powerful Ishmaelitic (Arabic) 
kingdom which does them damage, and prevents their 
approaching one another. When Christian ships, provided 
with arms and cannon, came many years before into this part 
of the world, the Jews of Habor sent this Jew, according to 
his own words, to the great King of all the Christians (the 
Pope), with credentials, confirmed by the King of Portugal, 
who reigns over India, and who knew the existence of a 
Jewish kingdom there. Be this as it may be, true or not, 
and whatever this Jew may be, in our country kings, princes, 
and the people believe that the Tribes are still in existence, 
that they are numerous, and that they have many kings.” 

In the fifteenth chapter, Ferussol, in speaking of Calcutta 
as the place where spices are brought in from more than 1,500 
islands, says that in them are found many Jews. Of course, 
he does not say that they are descendants of the Ten Tribes. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter, speaking of the Indian Ocean, 
he says, “ After passing the great gulf towards Ethiopia, one 
reaches the continent of Mekka, which is near the Indian Sea. 
In the upper part of this country are great deserts, and settle- 
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ments of Jews, who are on the river Ganges, which is the 
Biblical Gozan, as I have already written, and as it is also 
explained by the Christians. And so it is written in recent 
books, that, in the regions above the country of Mekka, and 
also those above the deserts of Calicut, there are to be found 
numerous Jews and many kingdoms, but they are far one 
from the other—viz., the Jews above Mekka and those above 
Calicut; and in the islands of the Indian Ocean their number 
is endless, and they are everywhere rich in gold and spices. 
And if the Christian writers say that the Jews are oppressed 
and despised by the black inhabitants and by the Ishmaelites, 
these reports are only a proof that there are Jews in these 
regions, and that they are rich. Andso says the great Christian 
writer [Vespucio] in his book on the New World, printed some 
time ago at Venice. Thus he says, in Part II., 60th chapter, 
which begins with the words, ‘Circa le cose della India, that 
the existence of many Jews, with their kings and their wealth 
in spice and pepper, isa certainty.” The Ganges (accord- 
ing to Ferussol, the Gozan or the Sambatyon), has its source 
above Calicut, and divides the Indians from the Jews. About 
the real existence of the Sambatyon he refers to the Talmud 
and Josephus, and his controversial book, called “ The Shield 
of Abraham.” Moreover, Ferussol says “that the Christian 
writer mentioned above stated that he found many Jewish 
merchants at Calicut, descendants of the Tribes settled above 
Calicut, between the mountains of Gozan and its rivers, and 
there is the Sambatyon, which separates the Jews from the 
Indians, whilst on the continent of the country of Mekka lies, 
on the nearest side to us, the desert of Habor. But between 
the two families of Jews—viz., those who dwell between the 
mountains of Gozan and its rivers, and those who are at 
Habor, beneath Yemen—there dwell Ishmaelite tribes, who 
harm them, and prevent them from joining together, as I have 
already said. Therefore it is possible, as I heard at Rome, 
that the Jew from the Tribes came to Italy from Habor by 
way of Yemen, which lies above Mekka.” At the end of the 
twenty-eighth chapter, Ferussol says, in the Book on the New 
World, it is stated that the Prester John is found in the 
country above Calicut, distant from the sea. Ferussol says, 
further, that the black priests of the Prester John always say 
that Jews are numerous in the neighbourhood of the country 
of Prester John. Some learned men, who were twice durin 
two years at Calcutta, spoke, in the presence of the Duke 
Ercole, at Ferrara, of the state of Calcutta, Mekka, and 
the Prester John, and also of the Jews, who are numerous 
there, of their king, and their pursuits. 
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Nearly all these strange fictions came’ out of the brains of 
Italian Jews ; amongst the most eloquent is Abraham Yagel 
(who lived in the sixteenth century). We shall give a free 
translation of the twenty-second chapter of his work, Beth 
Yaar hal-Lebanon, MS. in Oxford. 

After giving the passages of the Talmudic literature, the 
fourth book of Esdras (of which he gives a Hebrew trans- 
lation) and Josephus, he adds the following words, taken 
from a work containing additions to Ptolemy’s Tables :— 
“ New Africa,” the author says, “is a part of the earth which 
was unknown to the ancient geographers, they not having 
found out the source of the Nile, which begins in the moun- 
tains, called by ancient writers the Mountains of the Moon, 
and now the Mountains of M2. In these mountains dwell 
an immense number of Jews, who pay tribute to the King of 
Ethiopia, called Prete Joano. We therefore,” says Yagel, 
“do not hesitate a moment to take these Jews to be des- 
cendants of the 'l'en Tribes, inasmuch as this northern corner 
was counted part of the territory of the Assyrian kings.” 
Here follows a passage which cannot be correctly read, many 
words and lines having been crossed out by the author, ora 
censor. The inference is, that a great physician, Moses Todros, 
said something in the year 5343 (1583) concerning the men 
of the tribe of Asher. Yagel refers them to the accounts of 
David the Reubenite? and prior to him of Eldad.* The 
rest of the illegible text seems to refer to some unhappy 
events in Germany during the Crusades in connection with 
a sorcerer. Yagel then continues thus :—“ Moreover, in Maimo- 
nides’ letters, which are not yet printed, it is stated as follows: 
‘As to your question concerning the Ten Tribes, know ye, 
that their existence is quite certain, and we expect daily 
their arrival from the dark mountains, the river of Gozan, 
and the river Sambatyon, places where now they are hidden 
away. ‘This river flows all the week-days, and rests on the 
Sabbath. Indeed, in the time of my learned and pious 
grandfather, a bottle was brought filled with the sand of 
this river, which sand was in movement the six days, and 
rested on the Sabbath. This is a true fact, for more persons 
have seen it with their own eyes. Further, children of the 
Rechabites came at that time, of whom my father (blessed be 
his memory) told me that they still observe the precepts of 
their ancestors ; that they are numerous as the sand of the sea ; 





1 Sammelband, IV., p. 37, sqq. 2 See above, p. 408. 3 See above, p. 98, 
* See above, p. 195. 
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that they expect the help of God; and that they know the 
judgments, statutes, and mysteries of the Law.” Yagel says, 
therefore, “that it is clear to anyone who has his right 
senses, that the Tribes still exist, and that they will return 
at the time when the Redeemer shall come to Sion. —— 
are to be found amongst the three bands of exiles, of whic 

one is inside the river Sambatyon (and they were, perhaps, 
the first exiles); they dwell in safety, have no other prince 
and superior but Jiwh, their God, who reigns over them ; 
they choose their princes from amongst themselves, and are 
those whom the Christian (whom I saw, and whose words 
I give in another place) found in great prosperity. They 
are surrounded on four sides; viz., towards the north by the 
Sambatyon and the Sand-sea, which stretches from east to 
west; on the west side they are closed in by the ocean 
(Mediterranean) ; towards the east and the south are high 
mountains, impassable from their great height, called the 
Mountains of the Sun and Moon, which Alexander the 
Great tried to pass. And of these exiles it is said, ‘To them 
that are in darkness show yourselves’ (Isaiah xlix.. 9), for 
they are behind the dark mountains and the river Gozan ; 
indeed Nahmanides says the Gozan is the Sambatyon. The 
second part of them includes those who dwell on the other side 
of the river Sambatyon, viz., the Reubenites, the Gadites, and 
half of Manasseh, who were the second exiles. They are 
far from Babylonia, in the towns of Media, and are also scat- 
tered in Africa; some are eighty days distant from Babylonia, 
and from thence came David, the Renbenite. In order to 
reach them one has to cross seas, rivers, and deserts; they 
have princes of their own nation, but pay tribute to the 
King of Ethiopia. They are constantly at war with their 
enemies in self-defence, Their rite is the same as ours, and 
only lately the great work of Maimonides reached them, 
which they accepted as their religious guide.’ But they 
knew also the Mishnah and the Babylonian Talmud. Their 
territory reaches as far as Aden, to the land of Cush, and 
to the source of the Nile, where this river separates from the 
Euphrates (sic); they inhabit the strip between these two rivers. 
They are governed by a secretary of the King Daniel, and 
are very numerous, like the stars in heaven. With them are 
the children of Rehabiah and those of Moses, who number 
more than sixty myriads. Messengers were sent to them in 
the time of Pope Clement VIL, a part of whom died on their 
way, and those remaining brought tidings concerning the 





! This the Jews of Yemen have done. 
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greatness of the Tribes and their wide territories, having on 
the one side the King of Ethiopia and on the other the King 
of Persia. And the same says Benjamin.”' The third part 
Yagel puts in Arasata, in the boundaries of Riblah, according 
to Esdras IV.,’ “ whose dwelling remains now unknown, where 
they will remain until God remembers them. To sum up, 
Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh are on our side of the 
Sambatyon; the Rechabites, the children of Moses, Zebulon, 
Dan, Nephtali, Gad and Asher are on the other side of the 
Sambatyon; Ephraim, the other half of Manasseh, Simeon, 
and Issachar are in Daphne of Ribla; Judah, Benjamin, and 
most of the tribe of Levi are dispersed in Asia and Europe, 
as said by Josephus.” * 

“ And there is no doubt that in each exile of the four, there 
were many of other Tribes who went with the exiies according 
as they were more or less neighbours, so that each band of 
exiles was, indeed, mixed, comprising some of all the Twelve 
Tribes, in addition to men of other nations who joined 
themselves to the exiles. Israel, of course, increased in 
numbers, and was scattered to the four winds of heaven in 
order to proclaim to the nations the name of our one God. 
This is in my opinion the reason of the many exiles and 
wanderings of our fathers and ourselves, viz., that the name 
of the one God and his power should be made known by us 
from sunrise to sunset, until there shall be (on earth) Jehovah 
one, and his name one, and all shall know and recognise that 
to him alone belongs greatness and might, and to no one 
else.” 

In a previous chapter Yagel makes the following statement :* 
—‘“TI heard at Lucera from a Christian named Vincenzo Milano, 
who was a prisoner in the hands of the Turks nearly twenty- 
five years, and travelled over mountains and through valleys 
with caravans, the following story: He once left Algiers with 
a pasha named Asan Basan Bey, of Barbarossa, who lived in 
the time of King Selim, having with him about 40,000 
Turkish warriors, and in the camp were also twelve Jews, 
most of them of Algiers. They travelied on the road to Bar- 
bary, then towards Fez, and then to India. Here they found 
in a certain place inhabitants, short as a man’s arm, who fed 
upon grass, walked about naked, slept in caverns, and spoke 
an unintelligible language. The caravan left India to the 
left, passed all the land of the black king, and turned towards 
the west, until they reached the sand-sea. This is a desert 
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full of sand, which is blown from place to place according to 
the wind, just as the waves on the great sea. And because it 
forms waves, it is called sand-sea. Going further west they 
came to a river, called Sambatyon, which, wonderful to say, is 
full of water all the week-days, so strong that it rolls along 
great stones and a quantity of sand, so that no ship dare 
venture upon it; but on Friday, towards sunset, the river 
rests, and becomes quite dry, so that a child can cross it. It 
is said that the river is in some places one and a-half, three, 
and four miles broad; it flows between north and south, 
having to the right the west and to the left the east, until it 
falls into the ocean ; ships which venture on it lose their way ; 
indeed, no ship is yet known to have returned safely from 
this river. When the pasha and a part of his troops (for the 

reater part remained on the other side) crossed the river one 
Sabbath day, they travelled about a day’s journey, and found 
inhabited cities and fertile land, where nothing was wanting ; 
water came from the mountains inabundance. The cities were 
inhabited by Jews, fine-looking men, with handsome women, 
all dressed with silk, purple and fine woollen long dresses, 
reaching down to the heels, as in Turkey. The girls as well 
as the women wear their hair loose on the shoulders, with the 
difference that the married women wore a thick veil, so that 
nothing of their face could be seen. Vincenzo had not praise 
enough for the beauty of these inhabitants and their wealth. 
They took their meals sitting on carpets spread on the ground, 
just as in Palestine. They said that they were freemen, not 
subject to any king; choosing their own prince from their 
own nation. He saw seven kings, in royal apparel, with 
golden crowns; their kingdoms were very extensive with 
many cities. One amongst them, however, was not dressed 
in kingly costume, but wore a black cloak, an old man with a 
distinguished face ; the Ishmaelites call him the Pappos, and 
they learn from him their law, and all the kings bow before 
him, and honour him like an angel of the God of Hosts. The 
pasha and his escort with the twelve Jews from Algiers who 
travelled with him, said to the Jews of this country and their 
kings that he was sent by the great Sultan Selim, who wished 
them good, to ask them to pay him tribute, since God had 
given him all the countries under the sun. Should they 
refuse to pay tribute, he would take revenge upon their 
brethren in his dominions, destroying them and driving them 
out of his kingdom. The seven kings, together with the old 
man in black, asked time to consider the matter. After three 
months they sent this answer, that since they had been in 
their land they had never paid to any sultan or king a fixed 
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tribute, and they were not willing to begin it now. But for 
the sake of the dispersed of J udah who were under the power 
of the sultan, although they did not dbserve the Law of 
Moses and its precepts in the right way, as themselves, and 
therefore were only brothers by name, they were willing to 
Mive silver, gold, and precious stones as a present now, but 
the sultan must not ask tribute a second time; they would 
certainly not agree to it, but wage war against him with all 
their allies. Thus they sent presents to the sultan as they 
promised, and gave also to the pasha precious garments. To 
the Jews who were with the pasha they presented, in addition 
to garments, three Hebrew books bound stiff, as in Italy, em- 
broidered with gold and pearls. Vincenzo heard that these 
books were more precious to the Jews of this land than all 
jewels. Thus the pasha with his escort and the Jews with 
him, who acted as interpreters, repassed the river in order to 
return to their own country. Vincenzo continued to say that 
after eighteen months’ journey not a fourth part of the army 
returned, for three-quarters of them died on the journey 
through the sand-sea. For travelling there is possible only 
with a magnetic compass, just as in voyages by sea. And 
sometimes they were obliged to rest a day or two, or even a 
week, for fear of being buried under the sand, and be- 
coming mummies. Indeed, many mummies were found in 
the desert, and more than one hundred and fifty were brought 
to Algiers.”* 

Moses Edrei? gives a curious account of a traveller in 
5390 (1630), who went from Alexandria to Salonica, where 
he heard of a caravan which had come there from Abyssinia 
to buy iron. He went to see the pasha of this caravan, who 
promised to take him with him and bring him to the land of 
the Sambatyon; so he did. The name of the Israelite king 
in the year 5391 (1631) was Eleazar, and the Pristiani are men- 
tioned, with whom the Jews were at peace. The description of 
the Sambatyon is the same as given above.’ In the year 5388 
(1628), Edrei continues, eight European Jews resolved to cross 
the Sambatyon ; the geographical items in this diary may, per- 
haps turn out to be of interest. These documents are signed 
by Aaron hal-Levi. Then follows a wonderful story of R. 
Baruch, an emissary from Jerusalem who travelled about in 





1 The Pasha might have seen or heard of Jews in Daggoutoun. See M. 
Loeb’s report on it according to the Mordecai Aby Serour, Paris, 1850. 

2 DID] NYY /D, Amsterdam, 1818, p. 5, sgq., according to a book called 
Wr 775, which we have not seen. 

> See p. 193. 
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the year 5406 (1646) for the purpose of collecting money for 
the Holy Land. When he came into the country of the 
Medes and Persians he was attacked by robbers, who took 
from him all that he possessed, and left him in a wilderness 
without food or drink for ten days. All at once he saw a 
mighty man about to kill him. Baruch begged his life ia 
Hebrew, and it turned out that this man was of the tribe of 
Nephtali, whose name was Malkiel. He left Baruch and 
went to see all the Tribes, who gave him a letter which 
Baruch should deliver only in Jerusalem. This letter is from 
the children of Moses, who give an account of the Sambatyon 
and their land, and is signed by the king Ahitub, son of Aza- 
riah ; the prince Yehozadak, son of Ozer ; and the Elder, Uriel, 
son of Aliasaph. The authenticity of this letter is confirmed 
by several rabbis of Jerusalem, Ashkenazic as well as Sephardic 
(amongst them the great Kabbalist Jacob ben Zemah), the con- 
tirmation of which is dated 15th of Menahem (Ab), 5417 (1647) 
The famous Azulai saw it at Reggio, and it came into the 
possession of the well-known R. Solomon Dubno. It is said 
that it was a copy of the original, which was in possession 
of the famous Kabbalist R. Nathan Spiro, dated 5406 (1646). 
R. Nathan died at Reggio the first day of Iyyar 5426 (1666), 
and the document remained in the Archives of the congregation 
in that town, as mentioned by Azulai. Abraham Solomon 
Zalman, an emissary from Jerusalem, found it on the 26th 
of Ab, 5592 (1832,) copied it at Reggio and brought it to 
Jerusalem: the late Jacob Saphir found it in Zalman’s diary 
and published it in his Een Saphir,’ a work which deserves 
to be made known in an English translation. Cautious as 
Saphir was, he did not pronounce openly against the authen- 
ticity of the letter of the Bene Mosheh, and the story of R. 
Baruch and Malkiel. But he hints that the Hebrew style of 
the letter is doubtful, as coming from men whv, according to 
their story, should have been in exile before the destruction of 
the tirst Temple, as the character of the letters and the Hebrew 
could not be as old as that. Saphir says that Baruch’s letter 
may be placed in the same class as Eldad’s diary, and therefore 
he cannot do better than put it before the public. What our own 
opinion is concerning all the reports which we have given in 
the course of our essay, our readers will easily guess. But for 
completeness we shall give a short abstract of the letter of 
the children of Moses. 

After the usual preamble, they say that they do not know 
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for what sin they were exiled to this place. They lament the 
destruction of the Temple, and envy the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin their good fortune in being able to pray at the 
Western wall of the Temple, where the Shekhinah still re- 
sides. They heard lately from an Ishmaelite of the Turkish 
dominion, who was sold to the tribes of Dan, Naphtali, Gad 
and Asher, in what a state of oppression their brethren were 
living, and how the Law of the God of Israel was abused 
and put toshame. They rejoice, therefore, that they are in- 
dependent and powerful. The letter gives the account of the 
wealth of the Tribes, and the story about the Sambatyon, just 
as mentioned in Eldad’s diary. This Baruch ben Samuel of 
Pinsk, was sent in the year 5591 (1831) by the great 
Kabbalist named Israel with a letter addressed in the name 
of the German congregation in Palestine, to the Children of 
Moses and the Ten Tribes. After mentioning Eldad (in fact 
their address is derived from Eldad; we wonder if this 
letter reached them, no postal union then existing), the letter 
alludes to a persecution in Germany,’ some time in the 
fifth thousand A.M., when a sorcerer tried to destroy Israel. 
They sent there a certain R. Meir Hazan, who passed the 
the Sambatyon ona Sabbath day, the breaking of the Sabbath 
being allowed when life was in danger, and carried with him 
R. Dan, a pious man of the Ten Tribes, who delivered them 
from the hand of this wicked sorcerer. The letter next men- 
tions the arrival of David, son of Solomon, in Italy and Rome, 
in the year 5283 (1523)? Finally, it is alleged that two years 
previously Palestinian emissaries went to Yemen, where they 
saw a Danite named Issachar, who told them about their wealth 
and strength, and afterwards this mandisappeared. Encouraged 
by these circumstances, they sent to them R. Baruch, son of 
Samuel, from Upper Galilee. The letter gives then a small 
catalogue of books which the Jews possess, concluding with 
the writings of R. Elijah Wilna. Then follow accounts of 
persecutions which become intolerable; moreover, they are 

oor and much in debt. The Palestine congregation ask the 

ing of the Bene Israel to help them, and prayers will be offered 
up for them in the Holy Land. We shall see that the lost 
Tribes now become the object of the Palestinian emissaries to 
their brethren in Europe and elsewhere, inducing them to give 
money for the purpose of searching after the lost brethren. The 
same is the case in our own country, much money which could 
better be employed at home, being uselessly spent on this object. 
We do not mean to say that all the Rabbis who signed the 
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letters were impostors; far from it. They were imposed on by 
a few individuals, and could not refrain from helping an object 
which commended itself to them on really religious grounds, 
Of this R. Baruch, it is reported that he returned to Sana in 
Yemen, where he cured the young king and his household of a 
protracted illness. When he came back, the Rabbi of Sana 
went with him on his mission to find the Tribes. They took 
with thern a servant named Joseph ben Zion Modai. The 
travelled fifteen days in the wilderness. Ona Friday, R. Baruc 
got off his camel to perform the ceremony of the Frub,' 
and he was bitten by a scorpion, which he killed with a sword, 
cutting at the same time his own foot badly, and sufferin 
enormous pain. He then saw a stray sheep, seized an 
slaughtered it, and cutting it in two, put his foot into the 
body, which cured him. RK. Baruch was astonished to find a 
sheep in a wilderness. He, therefore, made search and found 
some shepherds, whom he asked in Arabic whence they came ; 
they answered, “We are the shepherds of the flock of the 
Danites.” He said to them, “ Bring me to the Danites, for I am 
sent from the Holy Land.” They replied, “We cannot do that 
before we ask permission ; remain here with thy men several 
days until we return.” So they went, and R. Baruch remained 
with his party in the desert, expecting the return of the shep- 
herds. After waiting many Gays, the water they had with 
them grew less and less, and the Rabbi being afraid to stay 
longer, they returned to Sana. After his arrival here, R. 
Baruch completed the cure of the king, when the court 
physician, envying him his success, persuaded the king to kill 
him. His tomb is still shown at Sana. Some time after, a 
horseman of the Danites came to inquire after R. Baruch. 
When he heard that he was dead, he returned home and 
was never seen again. This story was told at Alexandria by 
the servant, Joseph Modai. The tragic end of R. Baruch is 
given in substance, but with more romantic details, by the 
late Jacob Saphir,? who heard it from the lips of Jews in 
Sana. 

In the MS. of the British Museum,? from which we have 
extracted the story of Baruch, there follows an account from 
another emissary sent from ‘Tiberias, which is dated 38rd Ab, 
5607 (1847), in which he says that when he went to have his 
passport read by the governor of Aden, he asked what his 
object was in travelling so far, and, on replying that it was to 
collect money for the Holy Land, the governor said, “ Why not 
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p° to the newly discovered Jewish kingdom near me, of which 
wrote to London? When you cross the sea at Aden there 
are thirty days to the great town of Arar, and ten days’ 
journey from there is the Jewish kingdom, which musters 
200,000 soldiers, and the inhabitants are very rich. The 
governor added that when he saw these Jews he believed 
in the advent of the Messiah and the return of the kingdom 
to Israel. He further told me that in China also there is a 
Jewish kingdom, and the Sambatyon is found there.” What 
the J wish Linigdont in China is we have already seen. 

But inquiry after the lost Tribes does not end with 1847. 
Jacob Saphir mentions that in the year 1854 a certain Amram 
Maarabi Tees Safed went in search of them. He travelled 
as an Arab to Mekka, inquired about the children of Rechab, 
but did not find them. He then went to Sana, travelled 
through the land in the footsteps of R. Baruch as far as 
Hayadan, but did not dare to continue his way through the 
great wilderness. Three years later, 1857, a certain David 
Ashkenazi from Jerusalem vowed that he would go in search 
of the lost Tribes, following the steps of R. Baruch and 
Amram. He grew his hair and beard long to look like a 
Dervish, but not knowing Arabic well, and still less the per- 
formances of Islamism, he was recognised, and everything 
was taken from him. David returned to the port »m, on 
the Red Sea, went to Massowah and from there to Suakin and 
Gondar, to make inquiries concerning the Jewsin Abyssinia. 
His means being insufficient he returned empty-handed to 
Aden, where Jacob Saphir saw him in the year 1860. 

Saphir then states that he could not receive information 
about all these stories, but of this he is certain, that there are 
in Yemen, north-east towards Sana, about twenty-five days’ 
journey on the road to Mekka, many Jews dwelling amongst 
the Arabs ; they are kept in esteem, and there is no difference 
between them and the Arabs; other Jews are still nearer. I 
saw some of them, Saphir says, when they came to the 
market, which they do yearly, as reported to me. But 
the Sana Jews never inquired about their origin and their 
religious ritual. Why did not Saphir do so himself, since he 
had the opportunity? Saphir states that there is a family 
at Sana which styles itself the Danite family, saying that 
their ancestors were of the tribe of Dan. The founder of 
this family came, together with a man of the tribe of Asher, to 
Sana, wandering through a wilderness, and not being able to 
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find their home and their tribe. The Asherite died here, and 
the Danite married and had children. The living members 
of this family call themselves Danites. Evidently the Danites 
are more frequently to be found than any of the other tribes. 

Isaac ibn Akrish writes' (sixteenth century), that a pasha 
under Sultan Soleiman, who subjugated Yemen to the domi- 
nion of the sultan, said that in sailing towards India - 
mountains are visible, and behind them is a kingdom of the 
Jews. The physician Samuel Shullam heard the same from 
patients of high rank. A letter was received from Dosh- 
domer, Governor of Abyssinia by the Governor of Egypt, in 
which the former asked reinforcement in troops and weapons, 
for he said, “If a Jewish prince had not helped me with 12,000 
horsemen I should have been annihilated.” And lately another 
Abyssinian Governor, who, on his way to Constantinople, 
passed yeatie. 71 Egypt, said publicly that should any Jew 
wish to travel to the Jewish kingdom in his ‘neighbourhood 
he would gladly bring him there under his protection. The 
Grand Vizir Sinan Pasha, under Sultan Murad, who reigns to- 
day over Roumania, Arabia, Asia, Europe, and a part of Africa, 
boasted, with his officials, that had not the treasury been 
emptied by the wars for the conquest of Yemen, we should 
have continued our conquest to the kingdom of the Jews, 
in which neighbourhood we were. This legend refers most 
likely to the rumour of the independent Falashas. 

In another place Akrish? gives two reports on the kingdom 
of the Prester John and the Jews, the one by Moses aes 
Ashkenazi, of Crete, dated 16th of Adar, 5243 (1483), who 
heard it from an Arab, Ali by name, residing near the land 
of Hawilah ; and the other from a letter sent from Jerusalem 
by a certain R. Elijah in the year 5129 (1349). 

To sum up, excepting Benjamin of Tudela, and Abraham 
Yagel, the Jewish legends on the dwellings of the Ten Tribes 
turn on Yemen, Abyssinia and an unknown region in a desert 
between these two countries, which is still unexplored ; there 
is consequently ground left for further legends. Only one 
places the Tribes in the West Indies; that is the opinion of 
Aaron Levi, formerly Antonio de Montezinos, and made known 
by Manasseh ben Israel’s “ Hope of Israel.”* A Hebrew in- 
scription is mentioned from the Flanders Islands, which 
Manasseh tries to explain better than others had done. Of 
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course, the Ten Tribes could not know the square characters, 
an objection unknown in the time of Manassech, and, if 
known, one which could have had no influence upon the 
believers. But the West Indies were soon dropped out of 
consideration. 

Thus we have finished with the legends of the lost Tribes 
as far as Jewish tradition is concerned. For completeness 
sake, however, we shall mention the opinions given by two 
recent Jewish diaries. First the diary of a Roumanian Jew, who 
modestly styled himself J. J. Benjamin the Second.' From 
personal knowledge we can affirm that this traveller spoke 
only one ——~ the Jewish-German (jiidisch-deutsch) dialect 
as used in his native country ; of course he knew Hebrew 
as taught in the old schools. He had no notion of geography, 
history or modern science; what can we expect from the 
information of such a traveller, who could not talk with the 
the natives, and could scarcely understand, except in writing, 
the Hebrew of the Eastern Jews, whose pronunciation was 
different from his own? Benjamin consequently could give 
no more than what the native Jews told him, and their tradi- 
tions about the Nestorians, the Kurds, and the Afghans, are 
known and perfectly untrustworthy. Benjamin supposes that 
the Nestorians are descendants of the tribes of Zebulun and 
Naphtali. Their keeping the Sabbath instead of the Sunday 
is no argument for their Jewish origin ; they were converted 
by the Judeo-Christian apostles, who still kept the Sabbath 
and not the Sunday of the apostles of the Gentiles. About 
the Afghans, Benjamin refers to a paper printed at Wilna, in 
which it is said that the inhabitants of Afghanistan are 
descendants from the Ten Tribes. This theory had already 
been propounded by Sir John Malcolm in his history of Persia 
(I., p. 596). It is outside our purpose to give here his argu- 
ments, or to contradict them. As to the Nestorians, we may 
refer to Dr. Asahel Grant’s monograph on “The Nestorians, 
or the Lost Tribes,” which, based on sound researches, is a 
serious attempt to solve our question. The idiom of the Nes- 
torians is Semitic, although rather Syriac than Aramaic, and 
the geographical situation of this people embraces part of the 
country where some of the lost Tribes would have been placed. 
The drawback is that no mention at all is made of them in 
the Babylonian Talmud, as is the case with the Jews of 
Mesena and Characena.? 





' Eight years in Asia and Africa, from 1846 to 1855, translated by Dr. B. 
Seemann, Harrow, 1863, pp. 122 and 203. 
2 See above, p. 19, 
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The tradition of the Nestorians as to their descent from the 
Israelites is only a bazaar tale, just as that of the Afghans, 
both trying to find a pedigree for themselves. Neither have 
any reminiscences of customs or ritual performances of olden 
times, as is the case with the Falashas in Abyssinia, whom 
we believe to be descendants of some Jewish emigrants, most 
likely Egyptian. The second diary is by the late Joseph 
Levi Tchorni, who travelled in the countries of the Caucasus, 
This traveller was in the same position as Benjamin II, 
and had to rely upon written communications. He mentions 
traditions from Derbend and the neighbourhood that Dagestan 
forms a part of the cities of the Medes, that the Jews are 
descendants from those who were carried away by the 
Assyrians, and that they never returned either in the time 
of Jeremiah or with the Babylonian captives. In hard times 
many of them emigrated to Bokhara and to China, and 
others fled to the rocky places in the neighbourhood. But 
what is a tradition worth which has no actual reminiscences 
to support it? The Jews in the Caucasus observe the 
Rabbanitic rite. When were they converted, and by whom ? 

Now, to come back to our original question, Where are the 
Ten Tribes? We can only answer, Nowhere. Neither in 
Africa, where they have still to be found in the Great Desert, 
nor in India, China, Persia, Kurdistan, the Caucasus, or 
Bokhara. We have said that a greater part of them remained 
in Palestine, partly mixing with the Samaritans and partly 
in a with those who returned from the Captivity of 
Babylon. ith them many came also from the cities of the 
Medes, and many, no doubt, adhered to the Jewish religion 
which was continued in Mesopotamia during the period of the 
Second Temple. As to the prophetical promise that they will 
be gathered together in the Messianic time, we follow Akiba, 
who said that they will never return. Why should we be 
more orthodox than the great R. Akiba ?? 

But some of our non-Jewish readers may ask the question, 
If you cannot find them elsewhere, why not adopt the theory 
which is backed with so much evidence, if we are to judge 
from the countless books and pamphlets on it, that the lost 
Tribes are to be found in the United Kingdom? This question 
we would gladly answer (and could do so with the greatest 
ease, showing that the theory is contrary to ethnology, history, 
philology, and above all common-sense), if we had time to 
wade through this vast literature, and if our readers were not 
already wearied by our own too extended essay. We do not 
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promise, but the time may come, when we shall consider the 
question from the so-called Anglo-Hebrew side. At present, 
we can only say to those who are searching for the lost Tribes 
in any part of the United Kingdom—England, Scotland, 
Wales, or Ireland, what we said some years ago to the late 

eat champion of the theory that the Welsh are the lost 

ribes. After expounding for more than half an hour 
his theory that the Cymri derive their name from Omri, 
and abusing our great Celtic scholar Professor Rhys for 
taking another view on grounds of philology and ethnology, 
he asked our own opinion, which we gave him in the follow- 
ing words: “My belief is that you are more lost than the 
Ten Tribes.” 


A. NEUBAUER. 





’ See Proofs for the Welsh that the British are the lost Tribes of Israel. 
The Abrahamic Covenant. By Lazarus, Bangor, 1880, p. 8 sqq. 





SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


We have omitted to give a reference concerning Eldad’s diary to Dr. 
N. Briill’s instructive article, on Dr. Jellinek’s Bet Hamidrash, vi., which 
appeared in the Juhrbiicher fiir jiudische Geschichte und Litcratur, edited 
by Dr. N. Briill, iv. (1879), p. 124, seqq.—In a MS. recently acquired 
for the Bodleian Library (see Medieval Jewish Chronicles, Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, 1887, p. xx.), Eldad’s diary in a more concise form is ascribed 
to Elhanan, son of Joseph, a merchant.—The literature of the Sambatyon 
and the lost tribes has not remained a Jewish fiction ; many Christian 
writers took a vivid interest in it. We shall only mention the article, 
Wunder fluss Sambathyon und die rothen Juden in Vulpius’ Curiositaten 
iv., p. 527 to 735. Schudt Judische Merkwurdigheiten, V., XV., p. 513, 
qq. (ed. Frankfort a.M. 1715), and the anonymous article with the 
title of Zwo warhafftige newe Zeitung aus Venedig, 1596, concerning the 
red Jews dwelling inthe Caspis mountain. This piece is very rare, and 
we saw it in the Royal Library, Berlin—By oversight, we referred in 
Part III. of this essay to Sammelband III. instead of IV.—Lastly, we 
have to express our best thanks to Dr. Steinschneider for his kind help 
concerning the bibliography of the literature on the lost Tribes. 
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LETTERS FROM AUSTRIA. 


[Concluded from page 181.] 


II. 


DIVINE WORSHIP. 


I MuST confess that the grandest and most imposing synagogal 
structure fails to arouse any enthusiasm in me. I will even 
hazard the assertion that the desire, particularly manifested in 
these times, to build new synagogues, does not, of necessity, 
imply a revival of the true religious sentiment. The laying of 
the foundation-stone of Solomon’s gorgeous edifice on Mount 
Zion coincided with the commencement of the conspiracy 
against the national sense of union which afforded the best 
guarantee for the continuance of the Jewish Kingdom. 

On the other hand, I am most enthusiastic for the erection of 
schools; these and not the synagogues will ensure the perma- 
nence of Judaism. 

The Temple of Judaism was laid in ashes, the kingdom of 

Judea robbed of its independence, and the nation dispersed. 
A school was founded in Jabne. R. Jochanan ben Zaccai, its 
teacher, promulgated the truths of the Divine Faith. A mul- 
titude of disciples sat at his feet. Judaism was saved and still 
exists, though two thousand years have passed away. Yes, 
Judaism, resting on the broad foundations of eternal truths 
and unwavering ethical principles, is, to-day, as mighty as 
ever. 
Its assailants are opposed to it, not because its maxims are, as 
they pretend, injurious to the social and religious life of Euro- 
pean nations, but because they are jealous of its inherent vigour 
—that vigour which is still actively influential in man’s spiritual 
development, stimulates industry, encourages temperance and 
stirs to mighty impulses. 

And those who cry out, in their fancied holy zeal, that the 
structure of Judaism is in ruins, because its institutions are 
not, at the present day, in entire accord with their own views 
and notions, have failed to grasp the real essence of the Jewish 
faith. As if the strict observance of ceremonial and ritual, the 
more or less general study of Hebrew or more or less frequent 
visits to the synagogue constituted the pillars of Judaism! 
Will not all customs fall into abeyance in the Messianic age, 
according to the Rabbins? And while the Jewish kingdom 
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was still in existence, was not the eventuality of the election 
of a High Priest, who could not even read, foreseen and pro- 
vided for? Or were more than three pilgrimages a year 
made to the-Temple at Zion ? 

“ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? or who shall 
stand in His holy place? He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul to falsehood nor sworn 
falsely.” This is the Psalmist’s Creed. And this, in my humble 
opinion, is the Creed of Judaism. 

But look at the lapses from Judaism, at the present day, is 
the rejoinder. Was it then, different, in the times of the 
Crusades ? Were not the religious conditions of the Jews in 
the Spanish period, as described by Abarbanel, in many ways 
curiously akin to ourown ? And yet Judaism still lives; and, 
like Truth, its seal, will live eternal. There is no reason, then, 
for despondency. But we must never weary of agitating for 

‘the establishment of schools, schools, schools ! 

All this, however, does not prevent me from duly appreciating 
the value of synagogues and their infiuence. Of course, I need 
hardly say that I here refer to modern Temples. The old 
Schulen were, indeed, houses of devotion, and they need no 
further commendation. The Jew of a past generation with his 
fervid faith and trust in God, wended his way, in all situations 
of life, to the House of God as toa refuge. Whenever he felt 
the impulse to commune with his Creator—and when was 
not that the case ?—his feet hurried to the consecrated spot. 
But, nevertheless, the synagogue of the present day has a 
wider scope and a more far-reaching purpose than its prede- 
cessor. 

Mannheimer, whose memory will ever be cherished, has the 
merit of having brought this wider purpose home to the con- 
sciousness of Austrian Jewish communities. 

His first endeavours were directed towards purifying and 
refining the forms of divine worship, so that they might not jar 
upon the tastes of cultivated people. In this way, he thought, 
the Gentile public would obtain a better impression of Jewish 
ritual than they had received from the so-called “Juden- 
schule ;” and, in the second place, he hoped that the Jewish 
youth would be thereby attracted to the Synagogue. For, then 
as now, it was a difficult and anxious problem how to interest 
the young in synagogal institutions. 

With this view, choral music was introduced. The cantor’s 
sing-song had to give way to correct melody and expressive 
reading. The liturgy was revised and shortened; blemishes 
were removed. Prayers in the vernacular were introduced. 
The Hebrew ritual was translated into German, and measures 
were taken to secure the decorum befitting a sanctuary. Mann- 
heimer had a splendid opportunity for exhibiting his eminent 
talents for organisation and used it. The creditfor introducing 
into the service of the Vienna community the elevating and 
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edifying strains of vocal music is due to the eminent and now 
aged composer, Sulzer. 

But Mannheimer did a good deal more than this. 

His aim was to arouse a sense of religion in the minds of his 
flock, to kindle in their hearts a love for their ancestral faith and 
to strengthen their attachment to their brethren. This aim was 
realised when he made preaching an institution. The inspired 
and inspiring words of instruction, exhortation and edification 
that issued from his lips in the pulpit enchained his audience’s 
attention, touched and occasionally even thrilled them. The 
sermon thus became the central element in the divine service. 
Whenever Mannheimer preached, the synagogue was too small 
to contain the crowd of worshippers. 

If Mannheimer’s rhetorical powers held his hearers spell- 
bound and exercised a mighty influence over them, that influence 
was confirmed and strengthened by the bearing and character 
of this heaven-gifted man. “Follow my counsel, not my 
practice,” was not his motto. Of a noble disposition, disinterested 
and unselfish, benevolent, always ready to help and claiming 
nothing for himself, he charmed all who came into contact with 
him and enjoyed the respect and veneration of Jewish and 
Christian circles. One instance, out of many that might be 
given, will serve as an illustration. Cardinal Sommeran-Beck, 
being desirous of giving some special mark of distinction to a 
certain Jewish boy, presented him with a prayer-book contain- 
ing Mannheimer’s version, and emphatically impressed upon 
the child’s mind that the volume ought to be especially prized 
because the translation was by the eminent Mannheimer. What 
honour was paid him by ministers and deputies, when the city 
of Vienna elected him in 1848 to a seat in the Senate, is well- 
known. This courtesy did not however tempt him to abate one 
jot of that freedom of speech which he had been accustomed to 
use towards the great men of the kingdom. Needless it is to 
state that the members of his own community showed him the 
utmost reverence. As, after Demosthenes’ oration, the cry 
rang through the assembly, “ War against Philip,” so, whenever 
Mannheimer pointed out any good work, it was promptly taken 
in hand by the wealthy members of his flock. Institutions that 
are a credit to the Viennese community thus came into exis- 
tence. References will be made to these in my next letter. 
Particularly touching were the delicacy and fine feeling with 
which he received all who needed his counsel or practical 
help. And not only the poor and obscure, but prominent and 
distinguished personages had recourse to him when they fell 
into difficulties and needed good advice. 

The relation between his congregation and its spiritual head 
was like that of a family and its father. I need hardly say that 
the example of the Vienna community powerfully influenced 
many sister communities in the great Austrian Empire. In 
Prague, Pesth, and even in towns of a secondary rank, divine 
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‘worship was made more orderly, and, where circumstances 
permitted, preachers were appointed. Even Rabbis of the old 
school assiduously endeavoured to modernize their Derashoth. 
I recollect a memorial service, held on the death of the 
Emperor Franz in 1833 in one of the oldest synagogues of 
Austria. The executive requested the Rabbi to speak as little 
as possible in the Jargon. Certainly, God does not regard 
literary style; why then, should I attempt to describe the effect 
of this “dejargonized” sermon? To me its interest lay in the 
fact that it voiced a desire to give religious functions a form 
more in harmony with the requirements of the times. 

Particularly must it be emphasized that all those who joined 
the Vienna movement did so with all their heart, with all their 
soul, and with all their might. Both Rabbi and congregation 
exhibited a truly religious zeal. They were convinced that 
they were thus serving the cause of civilisation. Mannheimer, 
‘however, was not suffered to work unopposed. The celebrated 
Rabbi Moses Sofer, of Pressburg, equally venerated for his 
extraordinary Talmudic learning and genuine piety, entered 
the lists against Mannheimer’s tendencies. He actually ap- 
proached the government with a petition to re-establish the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and set it in motion against any 
guilty of a religious sin. The state of those times made such 
a request possible; it even received the royal sanction. Ap- 
prised of the danger, Mannheimer, with his peculiar energy, 
at once took the necessary counter-measures. “Consider,” he 
said to the august official who had to deal with this affair, 
“if you permit this encroachment on the liberty of your 
subjects, you can be quite certain that the Pressburg Rabbi 
will, without more ado, punish those Jews who shave, for 
example, because this practice, according to his view, is 
contrary to the law; yet, I, a Jewish pastor, use the razor.” 
Mannheimer’s drastic representations were not ineffective. 
Moses Sofer’s petition rests to-day in some archive, valuable 
material for history. 

The struggle against the novel course Mannheimer opened 
up sometimes assumed a threatening and alarmingform. Most 
people have heard of the persecutions R. Abraham Chorin 
suffered. Stones were hurled at him. Foul water was poured 
over him. His beard was cut off. He was addressed in the 
vilest and most scurrilous terms of abuse. And now, to the 
honour of Judaism, his bust adorns the hall of the Hungarian 
Academy of Science. In spite of these protests and hostilities, 
the improvements introduced into divine worship continually 
became more popular; and the number of the communities 
which assimilated their services to that in use at Vienna steadily 
increased. This was the case even in Galicia. The noble- 
minded Dr. Abraham Kohn’s exertions in this direction cost 
him, alas, his life. 

Consistently with his temperament, Mannheimer was scrupu- 
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lously careful not to go too far with his curtailment of the prayer 
book. Eliminating the Piyutim, Kol Nidré and Av ha-Racha- 
mim, he left everything else untouched. Some of the Piyutim 
for the solemn feasts of the New Year and the Day of 
Atonement were retained. When we consider that the most 
orthodox Rabbis were no panegyrists of the Piyutim, while 
those who wished to discredit oaths taken by Jews used Kol 
Nidré as a ready weapon of offence, we shall agree that these 
reforms of Mannheimer were not captiously undertaken, but 
were, 50 to speak, called for by circumstances. This accounts 
for the fact that gradually even congregations which clung to 
traditional customs became also partly reconciled to these regu- 
lations in regard to divine worship. 

This state of affairs continued till absolute freedom of 
religious conduct was accorded to all subjects of the realm. 
Those members of “ Kehiloth” who emigrated into the larger 
cities claimed that ritual institutions should be restored to the 
old form they had been used to. In communities of the first 
and second rank, private synagogues began to spring up, 
where the service was conducted in the old traditional fashion. 
But even among these there were fine shades of difference. 
The executives of the community rarely raised objections ; 
they gladly allowed everyone to worship God after his own 
fashion. 

This peaceful policy did not, however, save the Vienna 
Jewish congregation from attack. When they, in accordance 
with the Augsburg Synod’s resolution, adopted some modifica- 
tions in the service, a party belonging to the Pressburg School 
snatched at the opportunity for seceding, and refused to con- 
tribute any longer to the parent body. They even obtained a 
declaration, to which the signatures of four hundred Rabbis 
were appended, setting forth that it is unlawful for the strictly 
orthodox Jew to assist any religious society which, like the 
Viennese, denied the belief in the Messiah. And whence did 
the secessionists infer this imaginary denial ? From the regu- 
lation, forsooth, that the reader should recite only the first 
three of the eighteen benedictions aloud, while the remainder, 
as well as the Yehi Rozaun in the morning service on Mondays 
and Thursdays, were to be read silently. Though their own 
ritual was in nowise affected by this enactment, which it was 
only proposed to put in force in the two congregational syna- 
gogues, these secessionists considered themselves justified in 
approaching the authorities with the request that they might 
be allowed to establish an independent community, worshipping 
according to the old ritual. There was no real and legitimate 
ground for the petition, and its rejection by all the courts 
followed as a matter of course. It was also not very difficult 
to prove that the Liturgy, as used by the Vienna Jewish com- 
munity, gives frequent expressions to the Messianic belief. 

The mode of conducting divine service, introduced by Mann- 
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heimer, now prevails throughout Austria, but not in Galicia 
and Hungary. 

It cannot be denied that clamours are occasionally heard for 
more thorough-going reforms, particularly for services in the 
vernacular, and for the introduction of the organ. 

As to the first point, there are, unfortunately, no encouraging 

examples in favour of this reform. Where German services 
have been adopted, no one pretends that they have drawn 
crowds of worshippers. These very synagogues are, on the 
contrary, exceedingly empty. This innovation, therefore, has 
but little prospect of becoming general. On the other hand, 
I cannot too emphatically express the wish that hymns in the 
vernacular should have a larger space devoted to them in the 
Liturgy. The service would then gain in attractiveness, and 
there would be an additional inducement for young people 
and women to visit the House of God. 
_ The introduction of the organ must be regarded as an ad- 
ministrative rather than a religious question. Objections to it 
on religious grounds can only be raised with difficulty; if, 
however, there is reason to fear that it would lead to the 
abstention of the regular worshippers, it is not advisable to 
think of this reform. The argument in its favour is that, 
with an organ’s aid, a congregation can dispense with a Can- 
tor’s not always agreeable humours. The grand peals of the 
king of instruments make the Chazan’s musical qualifications 
a secondary consideration. 

The organ is in use in various Austrian communities—in 
Pesth, Arad, Brunnen, Carlsbad, etc., and also in the private 
synagogue for the sixth and seventh quarters of Vienna. In 
this last, and in the Carlsbad synagogues, there are mixed choirs. 
Divine service in the House of Worship at Vienna, just referred 
to, would considerably gain in beauty if it were simpler and 
more in harmony with prevalent usages. The modifications in 
the Liturgy adopted in that synagogue have no real justifica- 
tion, nor do they serve to raise the devotional sentiments of 
the worshippers. 

All such questions, however, fall into the background by the 
side of this most important one—“ Where are the shepherds ?” 
Where shall we find the qualities requisite for the Rabbinical 
office—idealism, devotion to duty, the self-sacrificing and self- 
denying spirit—a just appreciation of others’ merits and 
capacities ; a benevolent disposition ; charitableness and help- 
fulness—in a word, where is the pastor’s inner call? My 
questions exclusively refer to those subjective qualities in the 
Rabbi or preacher, which so strongly affect his influence and 
the character of his work. I entirely omit the consideration of 
the objective qualifications which, testify to those functionaries’ 
scholarly attainments. These are not the determining features 
of the pastoral calling. A man may be a veritable Colossus in 
learning; but he will only be a worthy representative and 
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teacher of God’s word if his character shines with noble 
virtues. 

The scarcity of Rabbis and preachers in Austria with a true 
calling for their office is to be attributed to the regrettable cir- 
cumstance that the study of Judaism and its literature has 
become a mercenary profession—a means of gaining one’s 
bread, a spade for digging with. It was not so in former days. 
The study of the law was an aim in itself. The spiritual head 
of a community accepted office in consequence of an inward 
impulse, ‘and refused to receive any salary, or, at the most, 
he consented to accept remuneration for that loss of time 
which the special duties of his ‘office involved. Hence the 
exalted reverence that was felt for the teacher. His unas- 
suming demeanour and disinterestedness allowed him to 
be impartial towards rich and poor. How different is it 
to-day ! 

Not that one expects Rabbis and preachers to give their 
services gratuitously. Zempora mutantur et nos mutamur in 
illis. The leading feature of the improved modern service— 
the Sermon—has also declined considerably in intrinsic worth, 
influence, and significance. The spoken word derives its 
weight from the lips that utter it. And it loses that weight 
altogether, if candour and impartiality are lacking in the 
speaker. The standard of the sermon has also distinctly fallen. 
Instead of aiming at instruction, exhortation, and edification, 
the chief object with some preachers is beauty of style. “To 
have spoken beautifully” is their highest ideal. When Cicero 
made an oration, the charm of his well-turned sentences was 
universally acknowledged, but yet he failed to gain his ends. 
Other preachers degrade the sermon in another way. Instead 
of trying to lift up their audience to themselves, they sink 
to the level of their audience. Trivial, commonplace ideas, 
vulgar speech, piquant and even jocular exposition are not 
thought beneath their dignity. To have to use harsh words is 
unpleasant; but truths cannot always be administered in the 
form of sugared pills. Fortunately, we still have Rabbis and 
preachers who remind us of the best traditions of the good old 
times. I must, nevertheless, unflinchingly lay my finger on 
the wound; for, on its being treated, the recovery of sick 
Judaism depends. “Thy desolators and destroyers, from 
thee came they forth,” was the lamentation of the Prophet of 
old. 

As I have already stated on good authority, the Vienna 
Community seriously entertains the idea of founding a 
seminary for the training of Rabbis and preachers. On this 
topic I contemplate writing a special paper. Here I will only 
remark that, when the project is executed, it will prove a source 
of great blessings to the Austrian Jews. ‘The head of the 
generation is the generation,” say the sages of the Talmud. In 
the same sense it may be affirmed that Rabbis and preachers 
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are the souls of their communities. If our communal and 
religious life is to be renewed and strengthened, provision must 
be made for the training of Rabbis and preachers. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


The heathen’s request to learn the Jewish religion, while 
standing on one foot, was, in reality, not so strange as it seems. 
In the physical world, we assume a certain point in every 
material body as its centre of gravity. Support this one point 
and the entire body is in equilibrium. The ability to stand on 
one foot and still maintain an erect attitude rests on this physical 
law. Now, the heathen, in his search for truth, believed that 
he had a right to assume the existence of the same law in the 
moral as in the physical world ; that there must, accordingly, 
be some quality or virtue the possession of which, alone and 
without external accessories, constitutes the moral and religious 
man. To find this essential element in Judaism was his aim. 
The rigorous Shammai, favouring stringency in ritual, could 
not satisfy the inquirer. But gentle Hillel, with whom sal- 
vation was not built on outward observances, replied, “ What 
displeaseth thee, that do not unto thy neighbour. This is the 
text. The rest is commentary.” 

The love of our fellows, the sage taught him, is the essence, 
the core and substance of Judaism, its centre of gravity so to 
speak. And this answer drew the heathen, as with an irresistible 
magnetic force, to Israel’s faith. This duty of philanthropy is, 
in fact, recommended on the very first pages of Holy Writ. 
The Book of Genesis, in its opening chapters, teaches that one 
will and one Creator brought into existence all in heaven, on 
earth and under it; that the whole of the human race is 
descended from one pair; that, in the economy of creation, 
one table was richly decked for all creatures; and thus, the 
Divine lesson, to love our fellow-creatures, was powerfully 
inculcated. “Have we not all one father, hath not one God 
created us ; why then shall we act faithlessly towards our own. 
brother ?” The sense of benevolence is, accordingly, a strongly 
developed characteristic of the “congregation of Jacob, the heir 
of Moses’ doctrine.” 

Every Jewish community, accordingly, possesses institutions 
and organisations for the administration of charity, generally 
and in special departments. Societies for relieving the indigent 
and the sick, burying the dead, assisting struggling tradesmen, 
are to be found, more or less, in every Austrian town, where a 
congregation exists, even if it consists of but a few members. 

Levi ben Bezalel, Rabbi of Nicholsburg, 1557-1577, and 
known in legend as the famous Rabbi Leb, published a col- 
lection of rules for the direction of congregations. These were 
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afterwards amplified into the celebrated “311 Regulations” 
which governed Moravian communities for nearly two cen- 
turies. Among these rules the following appears: “Every 
congregation of thirty members is bound to provide for six 
Talmudical students and six apprentices.” What duties towards 
resident poor must already have been laid down and defined 
before this paragraph could have been written ! 

Devotion to our ancestral religion and appreciation of the 
fact that the first condition of its preservation is the study of 
the Law, suggested to wealthy and middle-class members of 
the Jewish community the desirability of creating funds for the 
maintenance, not only of schools and colleges, but also for the 
support of “fellows” who made learning the business of their 
lives. Hence originated those perpetual scholars’ endowments 
which the majority of Austrian communities possess. In many 
congregations, especially those of Moravia, the Rabbi’s income 
is principally drawn from this source. Many merchants, appre- 
ciating the traditional relations between Issachar and Zebulon, 
have found pleasure in assigning a portion of their profits to 
scholars solely engaged with study of the Torah. 

As one of the indispensable requisites of a properly consti- 
tuted Kehilla, every congregation has connected with it a fund 
for the relief of the poor, with a strict organisation. Resident 
poor first receive practical attention. A fixed allowance— 
Kitzvah—is given to them according to their merits and needs. 
Vagrants only receive enough to take them to the next congre- 
gation, and a trifle for their immediate use. A difference, 
however, both in personal treatment and in the amount of the 
gift, is made in the case of “respectable guests.” Those who 
stay over Sabbath obtain free meals. They are assigned to the 
members of the congregation in rotation. Many voluntarily 
invite Orchim, oftener than is required of them by the congre- 
gational rules. Not altogether, however, it must be admitted, 
from disinterested motives. These “guests” are, many of 
them, retailers of news and agreeable story-tellers. Marriages 
have also been arranged through their agency. A popular 
proverb says, “ Fill your houses with guests and you’ll settle 
your daughters.” 

This patriarchal care of the poor, which may be traced back 
to the casuistic Rabbi’s injunctions, only survives in congre- 
gations of the old-fashioned type. In the administration of 
charity, too, modern culture has wrought a change; whether 
this change is an improvement is questionable. More is cer- 
tainly given now-a-days. But the direct and immediate kindly 
relations between donor and recipient have for the most part 
disappeared. 

It cannot, however, be denied that recent times have exhibited 
cheering and encouraging signs in this connection. In Vienna, 
Ritter Wilhelm von Guttmann successfully advocated the esta- 
blishment of a benevolent association which is now doing good 
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work. One of its active and prominent labourers is Baron 
Albert de Rothschild. Baron de Hirsch spends, in Buda-Pesth 
and, we hear, also in Vienna, 10,000 florins every month on 
charitable objects. In the latter city the money is devoted to 
helping tradesmen and merchants out of their difficulties. This 
noble-minded man’s philanthropy is phenomenal. 

Care of the sick is one of the functions of the Chevra Kadisha 
which exists in almost every congregation. The Association 
deserves its name, not merely because its sphere of activity 
includes the last offices for the dead, but also because it endea- 
vours to enlist all classes, and even those of tender years in its 
service of love. Attempts are, alas! sometimes made to 
modernise this brotherhood, on the principle, presumably, that 
nothing old can be good. This is certainly not true of the 
Chevra Kadisha. What nobler work can there be than to care 
for a sick and helpless brother; comfort him in his last 
moments; pray with him and for him, and after he has 
departed, perform the last rites to his remains, and prepare 
their eternal resting place? Most communities, it must be 
acknowledged, recognise the holiness of these duties, and assign 
@ prominent place among their charities to the Chevra Kadisha. 
A brilliant example is set by the “Holy Brotherhood” of Buda- 
Pesth, which has recently been strengthened, materially and 
morally, by the accession of new associates. In addition to its 
own special work, it supports an Infirmary and a Home for the 
Aged Needy. 

In Vienna, an Orphan Society, founded by the late philanthro- 
pist, Ritter Joseph von Wertheimer, takes charge of hundreds 
of children who are fatherless or have lost both parents. An 
Orphan School for boys and another for girls are now being 
built in that capital ; the first at the cost of Baron Springer, 
the second by the liberality of Ritter Wilhelm and David von 
Guttmann. In the management of these institutions, this 
principle must especially be borne in mind, viz., that the training 
the inmates receive should be simple and conformable to their 
circumstances. As the inmates of Orphan Asylums are, during 
the whole terms of their stay, almost completely secluded from 
the ordinary life of the outside world, it is imperatively 
necessary that their benefactors should extend their watchful 
care to their protégés, after they have left those institutions. In 
sympathy with this view Baron and Baroness Tedesco have 
established a Fund in Vienna to assist those orphans, who on 
account of their age are no longer permitted by the statutes of 
the Orphan Asylum to participate in its benefits. Baron 
Rothschild has, with the same object, built an Orphan Asylum, 
which at present maintains 42 Christians and 21 Jewish 
orphans belonging to Vienna. 

In Briin, the erection of a Jewish Orphan Asylum for the 
whole province was in contemplation. The small territorial 
extent of Moravia, its scanty Jewish population, and the 
GG 
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instability of its congregations (a consequence of unrestricted 
emigration), makes this appear, under the circumstances, the 
most expedient plan. Though not yet accomplished, it has not 
been abandoned. Such projects are not realised in a day, but 
require a certain period for maturing. 

Buda-Pesth, on the other hand, has a proper Orphan Asylum. 
The Jewish community possesses moreover several benevolent 
institutions in splendid working order. I only regret that the 
political intolerance, prevalent in Hungary, affects prejudicially 
the solidarity otherwise existing in Jewish life. No considera- 
tion is shown to indigent Jews, unless they are of Hungarian 
birth. The charitable societies of Vienna make no such 
distinctions. 

Galicia has also its orphan asylums. That of Brody is a 
model of management. This community has for a long time 
distinguished itself by its splendid organisations. Pity that the 
commercial decay of Brody has been followed by a decline in 
its charities; a decline that would have been more serious but 
for the staying hand of Baron Hirsch. 

A great deal of active benevolent interest is manifested in 
poor school children. Special institutions and endowments 
endeavour, as far as their funds permit, to provide the children 
with food, clothes and school-fees. It is a pity that these 
institutions,—pursuing, as they do, the same aims,—do not 
combine their energies, but prefer, in some cases from motives 
of self-glorification, to work separately, a course which must 
necessarily weaken their chances of becoming permanent. 
Vienna, for instance, possesses several societies, the object of 
which is to render assistance to necessitous children. Would 
not a union of forces result in a vast increase of efficiency ? 
The present isolated progress of several associations in the same 
direction opens the door to abuse and the unjustifiable neglect 
of legitimate claims. And, in fact, it does occur that some 
importunate applicants, profiting by this state of things, obtain 
repeated assistance in many quarters, while others, equally 
deserving but less plausible, are sent away empty handed. 

Among these societies, the first and most important is the 
Theresien-Kreuzer-Verein. It supports work-rooms, in which 
girls are taught trades; supplies daily dinners for 80 school- 
girls; clothes between 700 and 800 children of both sexes ; 
provides them with school requisites, and pays their fees. An 
inspiring sight is the annual Chanucha-treat that its protégés 
enjoy. Mesdames Pfeiffer, Hoffmannstahl, Ernestine Thorsch 
and Sofie Guttmann are particularly deserving of thanks for 
their efforts in connection with this institution. 

Very creditable work has also been done by the Girls’ Aid 
Society (Mddchen-Unterstiitzungs-Verein), founded in 1866. 
The task it has set itself is to qualify girls to earn their living. 
It maintains secondary, commercial and industrial schools, in 
which kinder-garten teachers, telegraphists, tradeswomen. 
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clerks, domestic servants, have been and are being trained, 
This year, for the first time, the Society has received from 
Baron Hirsch a subvention of 3,000 fl., which will be continued 
annually till further notice. Mesdames Hochwart, Bondy, 
and Anna Thorsch, have rendered especially good services to 
this Association. 

Necessitous Jewish students obtain aid from a society, which 
pays a considerable proportion of their college fees and dues. 
Those who are absolutely destitute may obtain daily dinners in 
the Soup-Kitchen, in connection with the Charities of the 
Synagogue. The cost of this kitchen is largely borne by Baron 
Tedesco. 

There are numerous societies which provide clothes for poor 
school-children. Two of these were founded in memory of the 
late Sir Moses Montefiore and bear his name. We have already 
expressed our conviction that it would be an advantage to 
amalgamate these institutions with the Theresien-Kreuzer- 
Verein, whose labours are crowned with so much success. 

The stipends given by Barons Kénigswarter, Jeiteles, Rapa- 
port, Stern, Ritters von Goldschmidt, Siissermann, Biedermann, 
etc., have assuaged the bitter pangs which many students suffered 
for want of the first necessaries of life. Barons Kénigswarter’s, 
Rapaport’s and Tedesco’s endowments for these purposes are 
particularly munificent. Besides the Benevolent Fund of the 
Vienna Community and the Chevra Kadisha, Vienna possesses 
a large number of other charitable societies. Nothing, we 
regret to say, has yet been done for G’millut Chasadim, in the 
literal sense of the phrase, saving men from ruin when they 
are tottering on its verge. On the lowest ground, it would 
surely be more economical to help a man substantially once for 
all, than first to allow him to fall and then be under the neces- 
sity of continually relieving him. 

A Jewish hospital erected by the Rothschild family exists in 
the Austrian capital, with accommodation for one hundred 
patients. The Jews in Vienna also maintain a hospital in 
Baden and another in Gleichen, an infirmary, a deaf and dumb 
school, an institution for the blind, built at the cost of Baron 
Kénigswarter, a créche for infants, founded in 1843 by Ritter 
von Wertheimer, the Francisca-Jeiteles Almshouse, and a public 
kitchen. In commemoration of the fortieth year of the present 
Austrian Emperor’s reign, the Executive of the Vienna com- 
munity is building a Home for the Aged Needy, to shelter one 
thousand inmates of both sexes. 

From many quarters we hear the cry that the maintenance of 
distinct benevolent institutions by the various denominations 
fosters religious exclusiveness. The fallacy in these and similar 
objections scarcely needs demonstration. That Jews munifi- 
cently assist individuals and charitable organizations belonging 
to other creeds, we recognise with satisfaction. But this kindli- 
ness is not reciprocated. Henceforth, as heretofore, let us by all 
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means show practical sympathy with every form of sorrow and 
suffering, whatever the creed of the sufferer; but, so long as 
these notions of pure philanthropy have not found universal 
acceptance, we must continue to make special provisions for the 
needs of our own poor. 

The Sephardic Community of Vienna, founded in 1730 by 
Moses Lopez Pereira Diego d’Aguilar, has some charitable 
societies of its own. Bikur Cholim, Board of Guardians for the 
Relief of the Poor; Halbasha, Hachnosath Orchim, Chevra 
Kadisha, ete. 

Of Buda-Pesth, where benevolence is extensively practised, 
I have already spoken. Its charities have found a liberal 
supporter in Baron Hirsch. 

Especially deserving of notice is the humanity exhibited by 
our brethren in Galicia. Not only important communities, like 
those of Lemberg, Cracow, Brody, Tarnow, Tarnopol, but small 
congregations, too, make sacrifices for the sake of charity. Pity 
that all these sacrifices do noreal good. The Jewish population 
is too dense, considering the poor resources of the country. The 
poverty is, in most districts, almost inconceivable. The few, 
who are slightly better off than their neighbours, have the will 
but lack the ability to render substantial aid; and the help 
they do afford seems like a drop in the ocean. 

Herr Emanuel Baumgarten expounded views like these before 
a committee which met in 1883 for the purpose of ameliorating 
the condition of our Galician co-religionists, and numbered 
among its members Baron Albert Rothschild of Vienna, Baron 
H. Worms of London, Prof. M. Lazarus, and the late Ludwig 
Liwe of Berlin. Baumgarten showed that the Jewish popu- 
lation of Galicia and Bukowina was over 13 per cent. of 
the general population, whereas, in the rest of Austria, the 
proportion, excluding the capital, of the percentage is not more 
than ‘087; in other words, that Galicia possesses 482 Jews to the 
square mile, while in the remaining sixteen provinces westward 
of Vienna, excluding the capital, they number only forty-six to 
the square mile. The injurious effect of this dense over-popu- 
lation of the Jews in Galicia need not be dwelt upon. Among 
its direct consequences may be counted pauperism and de- 
moralization. Under these circumstances, it is a gross injustice 
to assert that the Galician Jews area misfortune to their brethren. 
That is not a fair statement. They are not the cause of 
suffering, but its objects, and as such deserve our full and un- 
divided sympathy. The proof of the correctness of this view 
lies in the fact that the relations subsisting between Jews and 
Christians in Galicia are cordial, and anti-Semitism has hitherto 
found no home there. But whatever aspect may be the right 
one, it is imperatively necessary, on philanthropic and educa- 
tional grounds, for the Jews of Austria as well as of the whole 
of cultivated Europe to make every effort to improve the 
material condition of their brethren in Galicia, and to put it in 
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wate power, by means of education, to earn a respectable liveli- 
ood. 

We have intentionally avoided attributing the pitiable 
material condition of our co-religionists in that part of the 
world to their low intellectual status. Had we done so, we 
should have been guilty of confounding cause and effect. The 
indispensable wants of the body, Aristotle already argued, must 
first be satisfied before one can be brought to think of the 
claims of the intellect. And this consideration has, as we hear, 
influenced Baron Hirsch in his Galician endowment of twelve 
million florins, and received expression in his directions as to 
its disposal. 

Messrs. F. D. Mocatta and S. Montagu must have received 
similar impressions during their stay in Galicia. It is useless 
to attempt any measures on behalf of the Jews of Galicia 
unless something is first done to improve their material condi- 
tion. And this task must not be entrusted to individuals whose 
main object would be to push their own personality into the 
foreground. Men of common sense and penetration, with 
honest and unselfish natures, are the only fit agents for so 
sacred a charge. May Baron Hirsch succeed in finding such 
for his noble undertaking, an undertaking pleasing to God, 
and calculated to increase the sum of human happiness. 

In the meanwhile the Galician Jews are not idle. In Cracow 
the munificence of Dr. Arnotto Rapaport, member of the 
Austrian Senate, has established a technical school, the con- 
tinuance of which the Alliance Israélite of Vienna has guaran- 
teed. In Tarnopol, an association of the same character, called 
Yad Charuzim, has recently been founded. Lemberg and 
Brody also possess endowments for the benefit of technical 
education. 

An opportunity is here afforded me of referring to the 
Jewish Trades’ Union of Vienna, founded in 1844. Under its 
auspices, about 800 apprentices are learning trades, and, at the 
same time, continuing their ordinary schooling. A _ special 
service is held for them every Sunday afternoon. The Society 
can proudly point to prominent manufactures as having been 
its protégés. In recognition of its usefulness Baron Hirsch 
contributes an annual subvention of 14,000 florins to this 
society. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In discussing benevolent institutions, we must not forget the 
permanent funds which exist in some provinces of the Austrian 
Empire for the furtherance of Jewish interests. They are 
especially interesting on account of their origin, which is inti- 
mately bound up with the history of the Austrian Jews. 

The first that we shall mention is the Hungarian Fund of 
2,000,000 florins, the proceeds of the forced contributions 
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which Baron Hayman imposed on the Hungarian Jews after 
the suppression of the Revolution. Thanks are due to the 
noble-hearted Austrian Emperor for having assigned the in- 
terest of this money to Jewish purposes. The Rabbinical 
Seminary of Buda-Pesth owes its birth to this fund. It has, 
however, sad to tell, become an apple of discord among the 
Jews of Hungary. The Conference summoned by the Govern- 
ment to determine its disposal, revealed the wide gulf which 
separates the orthodox from the reform school. Some com- 
munities are split up, according to their different rites into three 
sections, Shomré Hadath (Ultra-orthodox), Progressive, and those 
who are contented with the status quo. We need not say how 
deplorable this division is. At the present time particularly, 
internal and external considerations imperatively demand that 
all Jews should work together, unitedly and harmoniously. 

In Galicia a provincial endowment, formed out of the resi- 
due of the special taxes that Jews had formerly to pay, now 
largely helps to support their scholastic institutions. A con- 
siderable portion of the expenses of the Hebrew schools at 
Brody is defrayed out of this fund. 

Moravia possesses a similar endowment by which the Jews of 
that province benefit. Here, too, the nucleus of the fund was 
drawn from the imposts which Jews had to pay in the past, 
and which ceased when civil equality became a fundamental 
principle of the constitution. 

Concerning this Moravian endowment, Emanuel Baumgarten 
published in 1851 an historical sketch, from which it appears 
that the Jews of Moravia were taxed for the sufferance they 
enjoyed. And these special taxes were increased when the 
state became involved in wars, which, of course, required a vast 
2mount of money. In Joseph’s truly royal fashion, the residue 
of this tax, considerably swelled by the receipts from other 
Jewish imposts, was set apart as a provincial fund for the 
benefit of the Jews. It has, at various times, been applied to 
different uses. When Austria became a constitutional monarchy, 
the fund, then amounting to 960,000 florins, was finally given 
up to the Moravian Jews to dispose of it as they pleased. Dele- 
gates of the various communities of the province meet every year 
at Briin, and appoint an executive to administer the fund. Its 
income is employed in the relief of necessitous communities, 
in maintenance of their officers, and of benevolent institutions 
and schools. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


The Jessurun Family.—Had Dr. Kaufmann consulted the Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Judaica he would have added at least one Anglo-Jewish name to 
the catalogue of Jessuruns he gives in the last number of the Quarterly. 
At pp. 59—61 of that work a list of Jewish merchants is transcribed 
from the London Directory of 1677. The very first names in that list 
are Isaac Alvarez of St. Mary Axe, and Jacob Jessurun Alvarez of “St. 
Mary Ax, near Berry Street.” At first sight it would seem that these 
are the very persons for whom Dr. Kaufmann is seeking; but this is 
not the case. The Jacob Jessurun Alvarez was only the grandfather 
and namesake of the “Jacob ben Isaac Jessurun Alvarez of London,” 

. whose epitaph Dr. Kaufmann has discovered in Vienna ; and the Isaac 
Alvarez was no relation of the Jessuruns—at least no near relation. He 
was a wealthy jeweller, a Marrano by birth ; and I gather from his will 
(Prob. Off., Hare, fol. 11, proved 1684) that he was related to Daniel 
Cohen Henriques, alias Duarte Henriques Alvarez, who was a contem- 

rary of Carvajal (see my Resettlement, p. 6), and who is mentioned 
in the list of early Jewish settlers preserved among the MSS. of 
Emanuel Mendes da Costa, and printed by Picciotto (Sketches of Anglo- 
Jenish History, p. 32; cf. Bib. Anglo-Jud., pp. xxi., xxii.). His full 
name, as given in the Bevis Marks Synagogue records, was Isaac Alvarez 
(or Israel) Nunez. As Dr. Kaufmann seems to be interested in Jewish 
epitaphs, he may like to have the — singular one inscribed to the 
memory of Isaac Alvarez in the Beth Holim Cemetery (Carrera 2, No. 
® the text of which has been preserved by Lysons (Environs of London, 
IIL, p. 477). It runs as follows :— 


“ Under this marble all that’s left behind 
Of Isaac Alvarez Nunez:lies confined ; 
Of Hebrew race, by birth a Portugall, 
In London his abode and funerall : 
Whose far-gained knowledge in mysterious gems 
Sparkled in the European diadems. 
A loving husband, a tender parent, a true friend, 
Sincere in all his dealings to the end ; 
And this to give his name continu’d life 
The monument of a most loving wife.” 


Before I touch more directly on the subject of this note, I should like 
to say a word or two on the name Jessurun. From Dr. Kaufmann’s re- 
ference to “ the famous Jessurun family,” I gather that he is of opinion 
that all the persons of that name belonged to one family. In this I 
cannot agree with him. I have frequently found Marrano families, 
in no way related, adopting the name Jessurun as soon as they were 
in a position to return openly to Judaism, sometimes in substitution for 
their secular names, and sometimes in addition to them. It was doubtless 
derived in a penitent spirit from Deut. xxxii. 15—43, which is strikingly 
applicable to the sin of Marranism. One can imagine how the reference 
(v. 25) to “the sword without and terror within’ would appeal to the 
imagination of fugitives from the Inquisition. The family of Salvador 
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Rodrigues, afterwards known as Jessurun Rodrigues in the Synagogue, 
and as Salvador outside, were probably guided in their choice of a 
Hebrew name by the fact that “Jessurun ... . lightly esteemed the 
rock of his salvation” (v. 15). I have been very much struck by the 
number of families bearing homonymous names Tike De Pinna, De la 
Penha, Pinel, Pimentel, etc., who have adopted the Hebrew name 
Jessurun, ¢.g. Paul de Pina = Rehuel Jessurun, Filipe Pimentel = Im- 
manuel Jessurun de Crasto. Perhaps this is only a coincidence. 

The family of Jessurun Alvarez is principally of interest as a con- 
nection of the great family of Mendes da Costa. The Salvadors or 
Jessurun Rodrigues were also related to this famous house ; and it is 

ssible that both were descended from the same stock as the poet 

‘aul de Pinna, seeing that among their relatives the name Rodrigues 
Pinel occurs more than once. In the MS. records of the Mendes da 
Costas, which I have coliected, both these branches of the Jessuruns are 
mentioned at a very early date. In 1622 aship of the East India Com- 
pany captured a Portuguese vessel at Mozambique, and among the 
prisoners were Antonio de Mendes, Salvador de Regus (sic), Dominicus 
de Costa, and Francisco de Mesquita, all merchants of Lisbon (Cal. 
State Papers, Colonial, East Indies, 1625-29). If we read for Salvador 
de Regus=Salvador Rodrigues (7.e., Jessurun Rodriques), these names 
agree with the first line of my pedigree of the Mendes da Costas, 
which falls about the same date. That is to say, that they are all to be 
found as cousins and brothers-in-law in the contemporary generation of 
the Mendes da Costas, and I have little doubt that they are the same 
persons. Curiously enough the earliest reference I have to a Jessurun 
Alvarez is also in connection with India. Among the miscellaneous 
memoranda of the late Emanuel Mendes da Costa are several transcripts 
from the ledger or Livro Grande (now unfortunately lost) of Fernao 
Mendes and Alvaro da Costa, who conducted an immense banking busi- 
ness in England, Holland, France, Italy, Portugal, Brazil, and the East 
Indies in the seventeenth century. Among these excerpts is one relating 
to Jacob Jessurun Alvarez—the same mentioned in the London Direc- 
tory of 1677—who is stated to have visited John Mendes da Costa at 
Calcutta in 1679. This Jacob Jessurun Alvarez was a prominent 
member of the Bevis Marks congregation. In 1720 he co-operated with 
Joseph Musaphia, Elias Lindo, Joseph Henriques, Solomon Pereira, 
Jacob Jessurun Rodrigues, Aaron Lamego, and Abraham Franco to 


found the Dowry Society, known as MP7¥ yO. He died in 1723, his son 
Isaac having pre-deceased him in 1711. His grandson Jacob, who settled 
in Vienna, and died there, married Ester Lopes Pereira, sister of the 
Viennese financier Diego, Baron d’Aguilar. This will account for his 
residence in the Austrian capital. His son Isaac married Baron 
d’Aguilar’s daughter Sarah. Jacob had a sister Sarah, who married 
Jacob Mendes da Costa in 1717. Some idea of the social position of 
the family may be derived from the fact—attested by Jacob Mendes 
da Costa’s will—that Sarah Alvarez received £8,500 as a marriage por- 
tion, and that the settlements amounted to nearly £13,000. The present 
Mendes da Costas and a branch of the Mocattas are descended from 
Sarah Alvarez. One of her brothers, Moses Alvarez, came on evil days, 
and his daughters received marriage portions from the Society which 
their great-grandfather had helped to found. One of them married 
Benjamin Nunez Lara, then book-keeper to the wealthy and philan- 
thropic Benjamin Mendes da Costa, who presented the Portuguese con- 
gregation with the freehold of their Synagogue in Bevis Marks. It 
was his son Moses Lara who, prospering in life, and marrying the 
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grand-niece of his father’s employer, bequeathed the Lara Fund, 
amounting to about £40,000, to the Synagogue. Benjamin Lara’s 
brother Aaron married Rachel D’Israeli, half-sister of Isaac D’Israeli, 
and aunt to Lord Beaconsfield. 

I hope I have said enough to explain who was the mysterious English 
Jew whose epitaph Dr. Kaufmann has discovered in Vienna. At least, 
I have shown that he belonged to one of the leading Anglo-Jewish 
families of his day. A full account of the Jessuruns will appear in my 
“Genealogical History of the House of Mendes da Costa and allied 
Families,” which will form an early instalment of the work on Anglo- 
Jewish Family History, on which I have been so long engaged. 


Lucien WOLF. 


Jehuda-ha-Levi on the Dogmas of Judaism. — In the brilliant 
and original seventeenth section of the third book of his Kuzari, in 
which the Rabbi (for the Chaber is nothing more nor less than a Rabbi) 
explains the deep meaning of the Jewish prayers to the king, Jehuda- 
ha-Levi enumerates the dogmas of Judaism according to his own reckon- 
ing. The passage in question is a most important one, although, as is 
usual with him, we find it thrown into the form of a casual observation. 
It has remained hitherto unnoticed, because Jehuda’s translator, Judah- 
ibn-Tibbon, has, as it were, lost it among other materials. 

The poet-philosopher treats of that impressive passage in the daily 
morning prayer, where the magnificent expression of our belief in the 
unity of God, the “Shema Israel,” is preceded and followed by bene- 
dictions, which appear like ante-chambers leading to the inner sanctuary 
of monotheism, to the great watchword of the yOw. These two bles- 
sings, NINO I¥ and 735 AIANN, mark the one the casting off of 
every trace of idolatry, the other the perpetual remembrance of God’s 
election of the people of Israel. Here every heathen tendency to deify 
natural phenomena and natural objects is for ever disavowed. Worm 
and sun, before the Supreme Being of equal value and dignity, are alike 
cited as witnesses of God’s creative power,' so that man’s admiration of 
the heavenly bodies is checked by reference to the great First Cause of 
all. Here the believer is made aware of the greatest wonder of the 
system of the universe—the fact that man has been found worthy to 
receive the revelation of the highest truth, to be, as it were, the mirror 
of these spiritual luminaries of heaven upon earth, which reveal the 
Deity to mortal eyes. Passing thus rapidly through nature aud history, 
we reach the passage in the ritual in which the unity of Gol is pro- 
claimed in the old sacred form of the Shema. Next we read the extract 
from the Scriptures, which pledges us to accept and obey the divine law. 
With the proud and joyful consciousness of the well-spring, from which 
our doctrine flows, we next eagerly proclaim the declaration 2°") MN, 
which ends with the solemn pledge that the law, which the fathers 
obeyed, shall be held sacred by their children from generation to genera- 
tion for ever and ever. Then the believer, as though once more clearly 
to impress on his mind the precious teaching of Judaism, again surveys 
the dogmas, in which its belief is fully comprehended (and here I cite 
Jehuda-ha-Levi’s own words), namely, the conviction of the existence of 
God, of his eternity, and his guidance of our fathers, of the divine 








' Compare Schechter, Jewish Quarterly Review, I., pp. 59, 60. 
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origin of the law, and of the proof of all this, the pledge or token of its 
truth, the exodus from Egypt, ull of which we find summed up in the 


prayer, that begins with 1°28 ‘A ANXY Nox, continues, according to 
the Sephardic ritual with JOw’ ND pd nox and 1°m3N8 ny, and 


ends with 12n5x2 OMYOD NOX. Thus each of these great religious 
truths is solemnly ushered in with a special NON, a special declaration of 
faith, as though the order of the prayers had been arranged to indicate 
the special importance of the thoughts in which Jehuda-ha-Levi beheld 
the dogmas of Judaism. 

I have neither added to nor amplified, but have, on the contrary, 
given but an inadequate representation of the pious admiration which 
animates our thoughtful author in his explanation of these prayers. 
This interpreter of medisval Judaism is so laconically sparing of words, 
that he seems in his writings to have left us merely the key to his 
thoughts, which it then becomes our business to unlock and explain. 

The clear introductory words in which Jehuda-ha-Levi sets forth his 
list of the dogmas of Judaism have been not exactly misunderstood by 
Judah-ibn-Tibbon, but, at any rate, so rendered in his Hebrew transla- 
tion (which and not the Arabic original is the text now universally read) 
as to lead easily to misunderstanding. The Arabian original runs as 
follows! :— 


Syms Aypy onn xn nds Txpyds dn sty on 


Instead of translating the common word Mpy by 31K, as was cor- 
rectly done by all subsequent translators, Ibn Tibbon, in accordance with 
its etymology, kept servilely to the root of the word, and translated it 
by wp. The misapprehension of the passage was thus decided. Thus 
Cassel, Ed. 2, p. 220, speaks of “ bonds” which hold Judaism together, and 
even the pupil of Frat. Maimon Jacob b. Chayim, called Vidal Farissol, in 
the year 1322 explains the passage in a similar sense, DAN "WPl WR 


nissan b53 DED OF MDX) DTA MYwp wow» (Cod. Halberstamm, 
274). He had indeed already found the incorrect reading in the words of 
Judah-ibn-Tibbon. They ought, according to the old MSS. fragments 
of Halberstamm’s, to run thus (No. 139), DNF NI Wp 10ow DNA Wwe 

The belief (1) in God; (2) in his eternity ; (3) in his providential 
guidance of Israel’s history ; and (4) in his revelation, are the four 
dogmas, in which the most national of all Jewish thinkers recognises the 
shortest exposition of Judaism. 

Davip KavrMann. 


What was the Word for ‘‘ Unhappy” in later Hebrew ? 
(Baruch ii. 18.) 


A certain sentence from the penitential prayer of the exiles, in the 
apocryphal Book of Baruch (a prayer, by the way, composed quite in 
the later Muzio style), has always been the despair of translators and 
commentators. According to the received version of the LXX. text, 





1 Ed. Hirschfeld, p. 166, lines 6 and 7. 
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the sentence runs as follows : (ii. 17, 18) "AvosEov dpOadpovs cov, cai ide, 
Gre ovx of reOvnkdres ev Ta Gdn wv EAnPOn 1d mvedpa uitav amd Tov 
omhdyxvev aitav, Sdcover Sdfav, wai dixaimpa tH Kupio’ adda  Weyxn 7 
Avroupérn emi 7d péyeOos, 5 Badifer Kimrov Kai doOevovy, kai oi dpOarpoi of 
éxXeimovres, kal 9 Wux7 7 Tevaca, Sacovai co dd£av, cai Sixacoovvny, Kupee. 
The context is clear. We know what ought logically to follow in this 
verse. It is not the dead, says the author, with evident allusion to Psalm 
cxv. 16, who praise the Lord, but the living, who acknowledge and glorify 
the divine grace and mercy, even in the midst of trials and temptations. 
Similarly in Psalm li. 19, a broken spirit, and a broken and a.contrite heart 
are described as the sacrifices most pleasing to God. But how are we to 
evolve the required logical sequence of ideas from the incomprehensible 
Greek text? It is evident from the first that we have to do witha 
mistake of the translator’s, who has either misunderstood his original, 
or servilely translated an error in the Hebrew text. We must seek, 
therefore, to cast a glance at the original, through what we may call a 
hole in the outer envelope. 

I will not give an exhaustive enumeration of the attempts that have 
been made to rectify this passage. It may be taken asa proof of its 
difficulty that such an unfortunate conjecture as Fritzsche’s,’ that the 


translator had misread 9513 for 5173, could have met with approval. 
Hitzig? thought he could save the text by the supposition of an original 


anv by (after Psalm xxxi. 24), so that emt rd péyePos would translate the 
Hebrew “very” or “exceedingly.” Reusch? even goes so far as to 
insist upon "137 being taken as the misunderstood word of the original 


text. Kneucker‘ suggests that S34n should be set up as the mysterious 
word. And, to mention the latest remedy which has been applied to the 
injured sentence, Graetz’ has endeavoured to find the solution in an 


original nab, which the translator has turned into 73. 

In spite of all these failures, I have found courage to suggest another 
solution, which appears to me so obvious, that my only wonder is that 
nobody has done so before. The Greek words Avrovpevn éni 16 péyebos 


imply a Hebrew original, which the translator read as ndaa Sy navy. 
As is so frequently the case (cp.a precisely similar example with the 
very same root in the Massoretic text of Proverbs xix. 19), the 1 
in the real original was either indistinctly written, or had already been 


miswritten as 3. The author obviously wrote nda Y. He mentions 
the soul that laments its fate or lot as being the first of those 
who glorify God. The translator, servilely following his text, but 
stumbling, as we have seen, at the very threshold, was compelled to 


misunderstand the following portion of the verse M5 %3 55 >> WR, 
and thus to make what is really a new subject—namely, the second class 
of the true worshippers of God—refer to ré péyeOos. 


my> O°y and M3N73 wD) form the last two groups, so that the whole 
sentence should be thus translated: ‘but the soul that is grieved because 
of its lot, they who go bowed down and without strength, the eyes that 
fail, and the sorrowful spirit give thee glory and justification, O Lord.” 





1 Kurzgefasstes excgetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, I., 184. 
2 J. J. Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch (Leipzig, 1879), p. 243. 
3 Tbid., p. 244. 4 Ibid. 5 Monatsschrift, 1887, p. 390. 
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Perhaps the last words of the verse ran originally JNP7¥1 77133 43%, 
for in Judges vii. the LXX. renders MIPT¥ 43M! by dacover dinacocivny. 
On the other hand, 42M is sufficiently justified by Jer. xiii. 16. 

This simple explanation appears to me also to secure for us an addition 
to the vocabulary of later Hebrew. It is in close harmony with the way 
in which the idea of the divine has thoroughly saturated the Hebrew 
language that an exact equivalent for the words happy and unhappy is 
not to be found in it. Not till a comparatively late period do we find 
the words portion and measure used in a metaphorical manner to express 


the ideas of fate and destiny. Just as the phrase 1pona now’ was coined 
to convey the words “contented and happy,” so the phrase by ayys 


1213 came into use to signify the contrary state. This, I think, I have 
succeeded in proving from the Hebrew original of the book of Baruch. 


D. KavFMANN. 





























